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TK the prertiniHarv HUiknm'Uf «»f tin? aimH and ohji't'k t»f thin 
* ifisiorj/, «*nnn»iiicatt?<i t<» w!u» were invite*! t<» Ijeeome 
cotllriJmtorH Ui it, the wiitorn eiiij»haajm‘*l the ftiUowing purjK^Bes 
of ihetr nniicrtakiiig. 

(»f) A eonneekfti aecount wtia tft» iie pveti tif the Hitecaiaive 
movetnentH of Eiigllab literature, iHith main atnl Hulwidiarj’ ; and 
thi« was intended to imply aai aii©*|uate treatment of aeamtiaiy 
writer*, iastead of their being ovemhadowed by a few great namea. 

(6) Note was to be taken of the infinence of foreign Hterafctjrett 
npon Kngllah and ( though in a lew* degree) <»f that of English «|K«i 
foreign iiteraturm 

(c) foich ehapter *tf t!ie w*>rk waa to !kj fiinnshtHl with a 
BUfiieietjt hibll«*gmj«hy. 

Very few wtmk aeetii needed hero, in addition to the alxive, by 
way of prefaee to the first volume of the ilisktry, this volume 
and it« stieccsHsora must show how fiir editors and contributors 
have been able to carry out in practice the priiidplw by which 
they liave been guided It may, however, Ikj oxptMiient, while 
dlreeting attention to a few details in the general plan of the 
work, to dwell rather more fully on one or two »f tiie Ideas winch 
will las kept in view throughout Its ®»um 

In an eu<juiry esnhnuting tlio Insbiry of motivtts, irnuses atid 
ends, It is often far less im{H>rtant to dwell o!j “leading’* |a>r»on« 
al!t!t« ami «m the main tomlenciw of literary pnaluctioJi, than to 
consider subsidiary imivemeuts and writers below the highest rank, 
and to trace, ill ap|«4rently arid peritKla, processw which were 
often earricHi on, as it were, twdergrtmnd, or seemerl to lie such as 
ootdtl safely te ignored it (munot las tcK» often urged Uiat there 
are few, if any, istdated phenomena; the voices may l» voioea 
crying in tee wildemow, but tliey belong to teose who prepare tee 
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way. While, therefore, anxions that not lefw than jt»tice shall be 
dealt out to the works of better-known writers, the editors hare 
tried so to plan these volumes tliat something more than the mere 
justice with which works designed on a smaller scale have had to 
content themselves may be given to lees known writers and to 
so-called fugitive literature. 

In the interest both of the general reader and of the student, it 
has been decided to insert footnotes below the toxt^ where refer- 
ences seem required. Th«»e have been kept as brief as possible, In 
order that they may not distract attention. Further notes are, 
in special cases, added in the appendix and bibiiogniphlcs at 
the end of the volume. Tlio nanies of a few writers not dmlt 
with in the text will Iks found in the btbliogmphitts ; but 
names have not, it is hoped, been forgotten in the index. And 
the birth an<l death dates of most of tiu! Miiglish writers tneii- 
tioned in the text will ho found in the index, rather than in the 
body of the work. 

An occasional attempt has been made to )dve the sttuiuiit some 
assistance by means of critical hints in the bibliographies, Mid to 
point out whm’e he may best obtain fbller infommtion of a more 
special nature than can possibly be given within the limits of a 
general history. To attempt an exhaustive treatment of any one 
writer, however eminent or however iarfgnlfti»at, to supply analyses 
of well-known books which are, or should b^ on the same shelves 
as those which may hold these volumes, or to devote much space 
to the repetition of biographical fkets— all this has seemed to He 
outside the scope of the present work. 

While it is desired to preserve a certain unity in the eontents 
of each volume— an easier task, probaldy, in the ease of 
dealing with later than of those treating of earllmr thnee-^yet the 
editors have no belief in hard and ihm ; " limits as enoompastfng any 
epoch, and their wish is that this SiBiory should unfold Han d f, 
unfettered by any preconceived notions of artifldal eras or owj- 
trolling dates. Tliey venture, therefore, to lemind their mitioi, to 
whom they confidently look for an indication of nitiituk^ y i , tha t 
some of the sulgects which may semn to have been omitted may 
prove to have been deliberately reserved for later traatment To 
force an account of Uterary, edu(»tIonaI or sdentifie moveneoti 
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into chrunoiogicBl shackleH, and make it keep etep year hy year 
with the prt^peed of external evente, or to present it bh an orderly 
devdopineni when itn edgee are, in truth, woefully ragged, in not 
always either powible or desirable. Froni time to time, buried 
treasure eotnon to light ; thingis seemingly of a day suddenly reveal 
the strength that is In them and become things for all time ; and 
the way then lies o{icn for a profitable retrospect ’ntiu, the 
oditora have thought it simpler to defer an enquiry inht the first 
gtimmeringH of U>e English drama and an aomunt of the miracle 
plays until towards the close of the second volume, mid to deal, 
on broad lines, with the progress of the English language, as the 
vehicle of English literature, with changes In English prosody and 
with the work of uuiverslties and scholarship, towards the end of 
successive iierimis, rather than piecemeal at sutxmfisive sta^ 
of eacii, 

Witlt regard to ftitura voltuiies-~siitoe the history of a nation's 
literatnre ewnnot be divenoed tWan eome consideration of its 
poilUoal, religions and social life, including its luunncrH as well 
as Its phases of Mentiment and rashion, its trivial thoughts no loss 
than its serious moments — the editors have thought it well to 
make some provision for treating certaiu subjects more or less 
olosoiy allied to literature pure or {iroper. Bach are the literature 
of scietux anil idtilosoplty, and that of poUtics mid oconcunics ; par* 
ifauaentary eliMiuenoe ; the work of schoola and univcnrslties and 
Ubraries ; schoianihip ; the pamphlet literature of religious and 
poiitiod cutitroversy; the newspaper and the magaatne; the 
labcmrt of the {wew aud tlm servioas of bookaeUma *, homely books 
dealing with precept and matmors and social life ; domostic letters 
aud street songs; accounts of travel and records of sjmttr-the 
whole range of letters, in its widest acceptation, from the " Cam- 
bridge ifiatoniste " to the '* firateniity of vagabonds.” Ami, since 
the Utomtore of the British Coionies and of the Enitod Btatee 
are, in Ute main, the literatnre of the mother-country, produced 
under other skies, it b intended to give, in tiudr proper piaoe, 
■oats socount of these literatures also. 

thongh the edltont are jointly roqxntsible for the work as 
a wboie—both text and bibliographies — It b obvious Uiat an 
undertakitMi of ^ nature could no nmre bo acoompUshed by one 
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or two men than the Cambridge Modem Sietttry conU have Imm?» 
written by a few hands. It could only be begun, and can only 
be carried to completion by the continned coopemtion of many 
scholars, who, whether British or AmeHcan, hold their (^rntnion 
heritage as a thing of worth, and by the ungrudging amistant’c of 
continental scholars, whose labours in the field of onr national 
literature entitle them to the gratitude of Englishmen. Hiifi 
twofold assistance the editors have been fortunate enough to 
secure for the volumes already in immediate prefiamtion. In 
addition to chapters written i^ English scholars, from without 
Cambridge as well tis jfrom wiilun, the readers of the VmidtrUige 
History of JUnglish Litmtturo will have the licneflt of euiitrh 
btttious from specialists of other eomitries ; and it is the siiiticre 
hope of the editor that they may eiyoy the wuno generoos 
support iintil their task is d<tt«c. 

It remuitm to thank those who, apart fiHim tlut netnal eon. 
tributors, have aided the editors in tiie work of {he 
volumes now in hand. And, first, they would desiro to rememlior 
with gratitude the labours of their predeossors : Tliomw Warton, 
whose History qf EnglisJt Poetry may be, and, in many reaiiacta, 
has been, superseded, hut is never likely to bo forgotten or cant 
aside ; Thomas Wright, whose industry and cuthusiaitni in the 
cause of medieval letters and archaeology allows us to forget his 
failinp ; George lallie Oraik, whose nuidest cffiirts kittdletl in 
many men still living their first afiecthui for Engitsli letU'fM ; 
Henry Morloy, who devoted a lalsmous and xealous lift? u» the 
noble end of making English writers widely tun't-HMible Ut stmletits 
and who died before he could compioto the last and ntoet in* 
portant piece of work he set himself to do ; Bernard tea BiM^ 
whoee history of English literature to the deeth of Sumy noat 
long remain unsorpaased on its own gnmnd— “ Great thingi," ae 
he himself said of Surrey's tmgic end, “he m^t etil! have aocom. 
plished, but what he did accomplish has not been lost to posterity ’’ ; 
Henri Taine, the master of analysis and the first to altow tbu full 
significance of the study of a imtion's literature for Uie stwly of 
its gmieral history; Hermann Ilottnor, in whose UuiUtry tf 
^^Tiglieh Xnteratmefrom 1060 to 1770, and the cumpatiiuii accounts 
of French and German Kterature lii tit© eigbtemitii eentniy, Ute 
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ctrniimmtivu nH'tixKl is luminoiuilj a{>plied ; (Scorg Knuxletn, wIiohc 
Main Vurrentx in tkr Literaturf 0/ the XiuetecHth CetUury tovchIh 
an i'xtmtiniiiiury (iiunkiKmH of intclleetual innlght and a not lcf« 
uiicominoii Urt-Jidlh of tnoml ayrnfiatiiy ; Henry Duff Traill, whoae 
hriilinnt an* held in tdicetioiiate rumembnutce by th<mc who 
have eonu* under their rtjKdl, and whoac Hym{KiHittni, ihurifU 
/CHtffmu/, Hhoiild Ik* in the Imnda of all who •hwire to fMiNaeMt “a 
r«H;ordof the {in»gret«Hof the }a*o|»le'’ ; U I’etit cle.lnlleville, wlmae 
// ixtutrr tlr ht Lnuyttr H dr la JJttrratnrr frau^am’ haa Ikhmi of 
aiKadal value Htwl amiHUuice in the {dunning of the {trcwiitt w<ffk ; 
Hndn, Kidhtiig, .Miitziier, Wiilker, iCti|)it»i and many other eminent 
Teiilonie m-htditiawlni have made, and are inuking,the {mthaHnieother 
for their eon{eiii{tonirieH and for their HUcrcHtatra, Tlic brilliant 
liixtairr Uttrrairr du Prujdr AngUm of M. i. J. dtiaHerand has 
Ihh’H tHtnxtiintly in the handa of the editore of tlii« work, and the 
Enrgdnjmrdm liriUtnmen an*l the tHetumarg ttf Xational Bio- 
ffraphg have, an a matter of coiirHe, lioeii laid under contrilmtimi, 
together with the oxtreuudy tiHidtil (JhamtmrK'K (^etojmrdia t^f 
RHfdixh Utrratnrr, a work wineh, wkmI with delight by the 
writer* of tfii« jjrefmn*, in it* ohl fonii, inany yean* ago, has, in ita 
retiHtHi gjirb, jtroved t»f eoiinidcralde uite. The invaluable Jirilriige 
s«r tlfxrhiehtr iter deutxrhru HprnrheluHtl Idteratnr, with which 
in BMMtriaUvi the niuiaw of II. I’attl, W, Braune ami R Hiovera, haa 
bwn reiieaUnliy referroil to, and aiwaya with advantage, while the 
bibliografihieM will whow what twe haa been uttwlo of A7tglia, 
JSaffiuehe BUmiten, Romama, the {tubiicationa of Aiuericiui Uni* 
vendtke and of Ifotbra Langtttge aaeociatioim. In thb laat 
BonnecUon may be mentioned the Mortem J^ugwtge. Bepteu}, 
rwently re<’onMtituted under the oditorahi}) of Trof. d. U. liolHsrteoB. 
For mlvitv on certain ixdnta in the proaont volume, or for 
iadobtodiMMH in other waya, the oditoni' Uuuiha are alau dne to 
Hr K. •}. Famivali, whoae lalxatra, together with thoae of the hand 
i»f felioW'Worken in the Karly EngHab Text Hociety, Imve done 
aodi to remove the reproach that Hingllahmen were not alive to 
(be baantioe of their own Uteraturo ; to Profemar W. W. Hkeat, 
iliM Bteei Hmith, Prof. ( 1 . L Kittredgo and to Prof. Aloia 
Bnuatl, with other eminent mombera (»f the DeiOeittui Bhakeepmre 
Ueaetteehufi \ ami Ut the writing* of Dr Htopford A. Brooke, 
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Pro£ Albert S. Cook, Prof. T. R. Lounsbury and Prof. W. H. 
Scbofield, Other debts, too numerous to set forth in detail, it 
has only been possible to acknowledge by the insertion of names 
and titles of works in the bibliographies ; but our thanks will, we 
trust, be read “between the lin^'* by all our fellow-workers. 


PimiBEOtlSB, OAUBRir>aB 
2 Awgutt 1907 


A. W. W. 
A. E W. 
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CHAFrEE I 


THE BEdINNINGB 

By the time the Eeglish «ettlemeHt« in Britain had amumed 
I^ermanent form, little seeina to have been left from the prior 
Rfwnan (jccujwtion to influence the language and literature of the 
Invaders. Hreir thought and speech, no leas than Hieir manners 
and custoraa, were of direct Teutonic origin, though these were 
afterwards, in some slight degree, modifled Igf Celtic ideas, derived 
from the reoe(^ng tribes, and, later, and, in a greater measure, by 
the Christian and Latin elements that resulted from the mission 
of St Augustine. Danish inroads and Norman-French invasions 
adderl fresh qualities to the national chamster and tf» its nttKioa 
of expression ; but, in the main, English litemture, as we know it, 
arose from the spirit inherent in the viking makers of Englanrl 
Ijefore tliey finally settlwl in this ialand 

Of the origins of Old English poetry we know nothing ; what 
remaim to us la chiefly the reflection of ^lier day& The frag- 
ments that we poBsem are not those of a Utemturo in tike laoking, 
but of a school which had pi^d throt^ Its age of firansition 
frt»m ruder elemanta. Tbe days of appreotloeeMp were over; 
rite En gTiahmati of the da;pe of m6. Wid^kh, The Bum 

and The Secifarer, knew what he wiAed to say, and said it, 
without exhibiting any apparent trace of groping after things 
dimly seen or apprehend^ And from those days to our own, 
in spite of period of decadence, of api»rent death, of great 
Buperflclal change, the chief constituents of English literature— 
a rrileriive spirit, attachment to nature, a certain <»r©lflMne88 of 
*‘ajrt," lov® of home and eounriy and an ever present oonsoiousnoB 
that there are tttlnp worse th^ death— riiese have, in rim main, 
eonrintmd unaltered. “ D«atrii is better,” says Wiglaf, in Seowu^, 
“for every knight than ignominious life*' and, though Claudio feels 
death to be ** a iMtrftd thing," the sentiment is only uttered to 
mukble Shakespeare to respond through the Ups of laabeUa, “ And 
riwaaMd Mfe a hateful” 

It is, for instancse, sigidicant of much in the later history of the 
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English people and of their literature, that the earliest poems 
in Old English have to do with jounieyings in a distant land 
and with the life of the sea. Our forefathers had inhabited 
maritime regions before they came to this island ; the terror and 
the majesty and the loneliness of the sea had already cast their 
natural spells on “far-travelled” “seafarers” when English litera- 
ture, as we know it, opens. The passionate joy of the struggle 
between man and the forces of nature, between seamen and the 
storms of the sea, finds its expression in the relation of the struggle 
between Beowulf and the sea monster Grendel, and of the deeds of 
Beowulf and his hard-fighting comrades. Though die Nordsee 
iat eine Mordme, love of the sea and of sea things and a sense 
of the power of the sea are evident in eveiy page of Bmmdf. 
The note is struck in the very opening of the poem, wherein 
the passing of the Danish king Scyld tScefing, in a golden-bannerod 
ship, is told in lines that recall those in which a later poet related 
the passing of an English king, whoso barge was seen to 

pass on and on, and go 
From lesB to less and vanish into %ht. 

The life of those whose task it was to wander along “the ocesm- 
paths” across “the ice-cold” northern sea, where feet were “fettered 
by the frost,” is described in The Beafa/rtr as a northern fisher of 
to-day might describe it, could he “unlock the word-hoard"; 
English and northern also is the spirit of the lines in the same 
poem wherein is described the spell east by the sea on its lovers : 

For the harp he has no heart, nor for havinsr of the ringa, 

Nor in woman is his weal; in the world he’s no delight, 

Nor In anything whatever save the tossing o’er the waves! 

0 for ever ho has longing who is urged towards the seah 

These “wanderers” are of the same blood as the sea kinp 
and pirates of the old sagas, and their lore of nature is love of her 
wilder and more melancholy aspects. The rough woodland and 
the stormy sky, “the scream of the gannet” and “the moan of the 
sea-mew” find their mirror and echo in Old English literature 
long before the more placid aspects of nature are noted, for it 
is not to be forgotten that, as Jusserand says, the of our 
forefathers was not a Mediterranean lake*. The more placid 
aspects have their turn later, when the conquerora of the shore 

t stopford Brooke’u version* 

^ La irm dea Anffto-Swxom n'eat paa une MMiUnande lavmt de tea jku hlma ki 
mura da imrhre dea villas ? Ui mar du Nord^ am lamia griaiSf bordie da 
aUfika at da faltdata da omU.-^Hiatoira LitUraira da PaupU Anglais^ 60. 
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had penetrated inland and taken to more pastored habite ; when, 
also, the leaven of Chrisiaanity had worked. 

The first English men of letters of whom we have record~> 
smiths of song, as they are called in The Ynglinffla Sctga— were 
the gleemen or minstrels who played on the harp and ofaanted 
heroic songs while the ale-inog or mead-cnp was paeeed round, 
and who received much reward in their calling. Tho teller of 
the tale in Widdth is a typical minsbrel of this kind, concerned 
with the exercise of his art. Ihe scop* composed his versos and 
“published” them himself; most probably he was a great 
plagiarist, a forerunner of later musicians whose “adoption” of 
the labours of their predecessors is pardoned for the sake of the 
improvements made on tho orii^nid mateiial Hie mutdc of 
skirling bagpipes and of the regimental bands of hA&e times 
are in the direct line of suooesaion fhma the cfauttir^ d tribal 
lays by bards as warrion rushed to Hba fight; the “dtaatfaw” 
of modem Mdloni stand in the plaoe of the soi^ of aea*roTera 
as they revelled in the wars of the dements, or rested Inaodve 
on the lonely seas. And the gift of song was by no means confined 
to professionals. Often the chieftain himself took up the harp 
and sang, perhaps a little boastfiiliy, of great deeds. At the other 
end of the scale, we hoar of the man whose duty It was to take a 
turn at the stable-work of a monastery being at heart wh«ci 
the harp was passed round and he no music to give ; and 
the plough-lad, when he had drawn bis first ftirrow, revealed both 
his capadty for song and bis nature-wmrsfalp, with ftdnt, If any, 
traces of Ohristlaidty, in Unes p«rhaps among ^ oldest ottr 
language has to show : 

HsI WM foa, folds, fin sBodor, 
beo thn ffiowentle on godw fosthme; 
fodrs gefyiled itram to nytts. 

Hide bo thoB Bartli, Mother of menl 
Fmitfol bo ihoD In the srnu of the irod. 

Be filled with thy foalt for the f«re>«eed of aum*! 

Of the history of theso early poems, as much as is known, or as 
can Ihlrly be set forth, is given in the foUowing pegea 
romwice, history and effie— is ^ oldest poem on a great scsde, 
and In the grand maimer, that exists in any Teutonic language. It 
hi foil of incident and good fi|^ts, simple in aim and clear In 
execftiion ; its diaraoters bear oompwlson with thoee of the 

> A. mfiasiwt of high dtgm, enid^ sttsehwl to e ooart. 

* Stoigbid Btooks's nndoB. 

1— a 
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Odj/my and, like them, linger in the memoiy ; its style is digniflec 
and heroic. .The inrasion and conquest of England” by th< 
English brought heat hendom into a unristian communion, 
Beowulf h the literary (^r^onToTtEgTgffip& n th6~ t^^ 

"Imd the cnstoms of these inmlera.^Its'^toricar wwth, apart 
' alto^thwr from its ^^tTIterary value, can scarcely bo over 
estimated. The Christian e lements hi jt are, probably, alteratiom 
of later minstrels ; in the main, it presents an idM of pagar 
vi rtues : str ength, manliness, acquiescence hi the decr^ of fete— 
"^what fe tol^ miMt be"— ^yet recognition of the fact that “tHt 
'muebbe often helps an undoomed man wh<ai he is brave,” a senti 
ment that finds echo in later days and in other languages besidci 
our owiu 

In The Complainl of Dew, and in its companion elegies, wc 
are probably nearer to original poems than in the case of narrative 
verse, built up of lays and added to year after year by different 
hands; and we can ask for little bettor at the hamls of Old 
English poets. Dc or shows us the same siiirit of courage h: 
adversity seen in B&owuJI£^, and its philosophical refrain (bosidet 
Hisdcrwing forth the later adoption of rime by reason of a refeatn'i 
recurring sound) is that of a man unbow^ by &t& In form, 
as well as in utterance, the verses are those of a poet who hai 
little to learn in the art of translating personal feeling into fitthtg 
, words. 

{ It is a real, an unaffected, an entirely human thoui^ non- 
Ohristian, accent that we h^r in the impassioned feagment called 
The Emu The Wyrd that every man must dree has whirled all 
material things away and has feft but a wreck behind. And 
in The Wanderer also we see tlie baleful forces of nature and fate 
at work as they appeared to ptq^n eyes : 

See the etovou axe hwUng on the stony rsmpavte} 

Sweei^ down, the naw<dxift idinta np fast the aaxth— 

Terror of the idiiter when H enneth want 

Darkens then the dnsk of nigfat, drtvlnff fircaa the ua^hmiid 

Heaty drift of hall for the harm of heroes. 

All is full of trouble, all thia realm of earth I 

Doom of weirds is changing all the would below fee fekaj 

Here our foe Is jQeetlng, here fee friend hi fleefing, 

Meeting here is man, fiMtlng Is the woman, 

All the earth’s foundation b an Idle thing become*. 

The lighter note of love, of which we have a fidnt echo in The 
Mn^muTg Memtge, is rare in Old English poeti^. Tlie times iu 
* Stopford Brooks's Ysrsion. 
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which these poenus were written were &U of and nationa 
''strugB[le_; not antil long after tiie settlers had made the!' 
'^rmanent home in the new land does the poet tnm to tlu 
quieter aspects of nature or celebrate less strennoos deeds. 

We can only use comparative terms, however, In spealdn( 
of the peaceful years. Apart from the civil struggle of thi 
English in their new home, only two hundred y^rs elapsed aftei 
,St Augustine's conversion of Kent before the Danes began tc 
arrive and, in the centnrim that followed, the language of lameuta 
tion and woe that Gildas had used in connection with the struggle 
between Briton and Saxon was echoed in the writings of Alcuir 
when Lindisfome was burned, in the homilies of Wnl&tmi and it 
the pages of the Chronifie. Yet in the years that had passed 
England had risen to literary pre-eminence In Europe. She toob 
kindly to the Latin and Greek culture brought her in the seventh 
centuiy by the Asian Theodore and the African Hadrimi, sriiohtn 
learned in worldly, as well as in diving lor^ who “made thk Island, 
once the unm of tyrants, the ooiotent home of philosophy*." The 
love of letters had been fostered in the north by English scholars; 
by Bede’s teacher, Benedict Biscop, forem<»t of all, who founded 
the monasteries of Jarrow and Wearmouth, enricherl them with 
boohs collected by himself and, in his last days, prayed his pupils 
to have a care over his library. Bede’s ddsclple was %bert of 
York, the founder of its school and the decorator of its churdbes, 
and Alcuin obtained his eduction in the cloister school of his 
native dty. 

Ihe seven liberal arts of the trivivm (grammar, logi<^ rbet<Hlc) 
and the qiMdrinimi, (astimiomy, arfthmetlo^ geomeibry, mnslc) were 
so aUy taog^ and so admirably asslmUated in tfaemaaaitlasdbods 
that, ^eo Alenin forsook York for Beurls to aid Charies the Cheat 
In his revival of letters, he appealed for leave to send French lads 
to bring back “flowers of Britain” to Tours, from the “garden 
of Faradise" in York, a “garden ” described by him in often quoted 
lines*. 

Ihere oetine an end to all this when “ the Danish terror" made 
a waste from the Humber to the !l^e. Northtuniwia had aided 
Booow and Gharles the Great in the servloe of lettsre while the rest 
of Bureiw, save Ireland, had little to show, and now men were 
too busy for hosmmid freedom to think of letters. It was 

not until the 4by« of Alfred ths^ the tide began again to turn from 

i WllUsm of Molm—tnoy, i, 18. 

' ftm i* PtnM/toOm tt SaneUi Soeltitai SberwmuU. 
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continental to English shores, becoming a flood-tide when the 
second invasion of Northmen added a Norman strain to Eng^sh 
blood. 

The literature of the beginnings in England, therefore, appears 
to be the literature of its successive conquerors : English ousting 
Briton, Christian suppressuig Pagan, Norman over-ruling English. 
For a time, the works of Englishmen have to be sought in Latin ; 
for certain periods of civil struggle, of defeat, of serfllom, they 
cannot be found at all But the literary spirit revives, having 
assimilated the foreign elements and conquered the conquerors. 
The “natural magic’* of the Celtic mind, the Christian spirit which 
brought Greece and Borne in its train and "the matter of Prance” 
have aU three become part of the Englishman’s intellectual 
heritage. 



CHAPTER II 


lUJNEB AND MANUSOmPTS 

Whbk the KngU^ 8til! lived in their continental homea they 
(shared with the neighbouring kiiidrod tribes an alphabet which 
may well be described as the national (lennanic alphabet, ainoe 
there is evidence that it was uaed throughout the Qematiic 
territory, both in the outpoete of Hcandinavia and in the countries 
watered by the Bhine and the Danube. The origin of this early 
script is obscure; some wiiten bold that It was borrowed firatn 
the Latin alphabet, whereas others think that it was cd Oredic 
origin. From its wide use amtmgst the Oemmiio tribes, we must, 
pw&roei^ conclude that it was of considerable aatitiuity, at ail 
events older thmt the earliest Hcandinavian inscriptionH, which, in 
all probability, go back as &r as tlm ^trd century of our era. 
That it was U8e<l in the fourth century Is proved since, at that 
time, Ulfilas, Idshup of the West Ootiis, liad borrowed from it the 
signs of n and o for his nowly-oomitructed alphabet Moreover, 
there can be no doubt that the Gotha must have brcmihi^ the 
knowledge of it from their ecu’ly homes in the omih beliwe the 
great wave of the Hunnhh invarion swept tlusu away from kith 
uid Idndiwd, filial a^hig th«n down on the riMures of the Daaobe 
and the Kaidc Sea. 

The name of tibese eerly Qermanle dbaracters seems also to have 
been the same amongst all the tribes. Its Old Kngllsh fom, ntn, 
differs little from tho corresiMnding early (lerman or Hcandinavian 
forms, and tho meaning of the word (mystery, soeret, secret 
counsel) seems also widely spread. This word lived on through 
MMdle English times, and a derivative ntuian appears in Shake- 
q^oare as rom or round (a form still retained In the exjMneerion 
''to rouatd in one’s em'”X The separate letters were krown ee 
r^nsk/cu and the intm^tathm of them as nkkm, which, in 
modern English, itiU lives <m in the exptesriem "to read a riddle.” 

He runes !n all {mrbabiUty, criglnaUy carved in wood, 
and sontathnei filled hi with red pt^t to n»ke them more die- 
tinot He teohnlca] term fiw this mtting or engraving ia, in Old 
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English, writm, which, in its transferred meaning of “to write” 
has survived to the present day. The wood was fashione<l into 
tablets or staves, as we learn from the well-known linos of 
Venantius Fortunatus, a writer of the sixth century, who refers^ 
to the barbaric rune as being painted on tablets of ashwoud 
or smooth sticks. Such a tablet was originally called (a 
tablet of beechwood), and may be regarded as the ancestor, in a 
double sense, of the modern word “booL” Other materials used 
were metal, principally in the form of weapons, coin^ rings and 
other ornament^ household and other implements; drinking-honis 
were often adorned with runic inscriptions, and runes have also been 
found on smaller objects of honi and bone. Moreover, in England 
and Scandinavia there occur runic inscriptions on stone monuments, 
and there are also some which have been hewn out of rocks. 
Parchment seems to have been introduced at a late period, and, of 
the few manuscripts remaining entirely written in runes, none go 
back fhrther than the thirteenth century. 

There la considerable uncertainty as to the oarliost purpose of 
the runes, whether they were originally iwod as real characters of 
writing, or, as the name suggests, as mysUoai signs, isjarera of potent 
magic. But, since the power and force of the spoken word easily 
pass into the symbol for which it stmids, it is not improbatdo that 
the latter meaning is secondary, the spdl becoming, so to speak, 
materialised in the graven letter, and, even in this form, retdning 
idl its original power for good or evil. For the earliest Oernmiilo 
iiterature abounds in proofr of the mai^c nature of runes ; from the 
BAda. poems down to the latest folk-songs of the present day theore 
Is continuous evidence of their mystic Influence over mankind. 
Bunes could raise the dead from their graves; they could preserve 
life or take it^ they could heal the sick or bring on lingering 
(Bwttse; they could call forth the soft rain or the violent halirtorm; 
they could break ohtdns and aha<fklee or bind more ctossll^ tima 
bonds or fetors; th^ could make the warrior farinalble «od 
cause his sword to inflict none but mortal wotmdb ; they could 
produce frensy and madness or defend from the deodt of a &lse 
friend. Their origin was, moreover, believed to be divine, rinoe 
Odin is represented in the Bdda as sacrifleing himself in <»der 
to learn their use and hidden wisdom, Odhi was also the greatest 
“ rune-master ” of the ancient Germanic world, and Saxo relates* 
how the god sometimes stooped to use them ttx {mrposes of 
personal revmige. A cold-hearted maldaa who reacted hk suH be 
> dun. m, 18, W. • •BA. Hoktor, p. 19. 
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touched with a piece of bark, whereon spells were writteit This 
made her mad; bul^ according to Bazo, it was "a gentle revenge to 
take for all the insnlts he had received" Bazo also relates ‘ a 
gruesome tale how, by means of spells engraved aa wood, and 
placed under the tongue of a dead man, he was forced to utter 
strains terrible to hear, and to reveal the no less terrible secrets 
of the future. In the Icelandic Bagas, references to the super- 
natural power of the runes are equally explicit In the Haga 
of 1^11 Bkallagrimsson, who lived in the tenth century, it is told 
how a maidoifs illness had been increased because the would-be 
healer, through ignorance, cut the wrong runes, and thus 
endangered her life, ii^il destroys the spell by cutring off the 
runes and burning the shaving in the fire; he then slips under 
the maiden’s pillow the staff whereon he had cut the true healing 
runes. Immediately the maidtm recovers. 

Smde by side with the early magio use of ranee there is atoo 
clear evidemse that» at an earlier period, they smved as a means of 
oommunioation, secret or otherwise. Saxo relates, In thk reiqpect*, 
how Amlethus (Hamlet) travelled to England aoeompenied by two 
retainers, to whom was entrusted a secret letter graven on wood, 
which, as Saxo rmnarks, was a kind of writing-material frequently 
used in olden times. In the EgU$mg<i mentioned above^ 
Skallagrfmsson’s daughter ThorgerVr is reported to have engraved, 
on rite rriatak^i or ’’runic staff,” the beanrifiii poem Bimatorr^ 
In which her aged &ther ktments the death of 1^ son, the lai^ of 
his race. 

Iliese few instances, takmifrm smmigBt a gnatnombw, prove 
that nuMS played an important part in the and Urea of 

the vaitons (SensMoio tribea. 'Sbo jpmiM naariter ranfe fat- 
eeripriom whhfe hare come down to our times, and tq'fer the meet 
Important, are those engraved on stone monuments. Home of Utese 
merely bear the name ofafellen warrior, while others commemorate 
his exploits, his death, or his life as a whula These Inscriptions on 
stones and rocks occur only in England and Bcandinavia, from 
which feet we may, perhaps, infer that this use of ratws was a 
oomparatively late devebpment Benue of the very earliest extant 
hwnr^ptkms my be regard as £kig^Uih, tinre they are foaiid eitiMT 
withfa Ingeln, the andent home of the nation*~4tcw iastaiMse, thoee 
of 'K>rtit|)ai^-~or n<^ fur from that dbtrk^ 

fiVom what has bemt s^d, It is clear that the English, on thtifr 
arrival in rids Mand, must hare bemtoemveraant with thdr national 
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alphabet, and the vaiions uses thereof. It may be worth while to 
examine somewhat more closely its original form and the changes 
which it underwent after the migration. In its early Germanic 
form the runic alphabet consisted of twenty-four signs, usually 
arranged in three sets of eight which, from their respective initial 
letters, bore in Old Norse the names of Freyr, Hi^ll and T;^r. 
The alphabet itself is generally known as the/u]>arii! from the first 
six of its letters. Each rune had a name of its own, and a well- 
defined place in the alphabet. The order is specifically Germanic, 
and can be ascertained from old alphabets found on a gold coin at 
Vadstena in Sweden, and on a silver-gilt clasp dug up at Chamay 
in Burgundy. After the migration and subsequent istdatiou of the 
English, it l^ame necessary, in course of time, to modify the early 
alphabet and to make it more conformable with the changing 
sounds of tlie language. Four now signs wore added, and some of 
the older ones modified in order to represent the altered value 
of the sounds. Thus there arose a specifically < Hd English alphabet 
of which not less than three H{)ecimona have l)eun preserved. One 
of these is on a small sword found in the Thames and now in the 
British Museum; another is contained in tiie Halsburg manuscript 
140 of the tenth century, now at Vienna ; the third occurs in an 
Old English runic sotHf;. The last two, moreover, present the 
names of the runes in their Old English form. Apaiii from the 
standard English type found in the above-mentioned three alpha- 
bet, a local Norwegian variety, of a far simpler character, was 
current in the Isle of Man, as appears from certain Norse inscrip- 
tions there, dating fwnn the latter half of the eleventh century. 

It is, however, difiicult to dctemiiue in what manner and to 
what extent runes were used by the English settiers, for hero the 
evidence is by no meatut as abundant and explicit as in the fkr 
north. Christianity was introduced into Kn^id at an early 
period, centuries belore it was Inot^t to distant Scandinavia, and 
the new religion laboured, and laboured suooessftiUy, to eradimte 
all traces cd' practices and beliefr that smacked Ihe devil, with 
which potentate the heathen gods soon came to be identified. 
Nevertbelea^ we have some evidence which, despite its scaiiti- 
nees, qjeaks eloquently enough of the tenacity of old belielb, and 
tile slow lingering of superstition. Bede frimishes us with a 
striking proof that tiie En^dish, at a comparatively late date, 
believed in the mag^ properties of runes. In his ttiatoria 
Eadeaiasliea (rv, S3) he relates the ihte of a nobleman called 
Irama, who was made a prisoner in the battle between Ecg^th, 
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Mng of Northumbria, and Aethelred, king of Mercia, &7i 
and whose fetters fell off whenever his broiber, who though 
him dead, celebrated mass for the release of his soul Hi 
captor, however, who knew nothing about the prayers, wondeTe< 
greatly, and inquired whether the prisoner had on him lUtera> 
eolutoriae, that is, letters which had the power of loosening bonds’ 
Again, in Beomtjfil 691 X a person who broached a theme of con 
tention is said to “unbind the run«» of war.” In the poem ealle( 
Dardd (1. 741), the mysterious and terrible writing on the wall o 
Belshazzar’s palace is described as a rune. In the DUdogue q 
Salomon ami Satitrn* there is a curious travesty of an oh 
heathen spell. In treating of the powera and virtues of the Patei 
Noster, the poet gradually inserts all the runes that serve to iiiak< 
up the prayer, each, however, being accompanied by the cone 
spending Latin capital Iditer, Thereupon he advises evory mat 
to sing the Pater Noster before drawing his sword against t 
hortile band of mao, and alw to pat the fiends to fi4^t by meatif 
of God's word ; otherwise they will stay his hand whan he bw 
to deiisnd his IhtSa, and bewitch his weapon by cutting on it Ihto 
letters and death sigtia Wo could scarcely wish for a bottei 
illustration of the way in which Christianity comlaited the old 
beliefe, substituting the Pater Noster for the ancient heathen war- 
spell, reading a now meaning into the old rites and shifting tf 
fiendk and devils the power of making runes of victory or of death 
a power formerly in the hands of pagan gods. 

When toed as ordinary writing (^aracters, withmat any taint oi 
magic, runes appear to have met with more tolerant treatinent 
The earHest huKdffiimtt extant in tibia oountay emndat malai; 
of proper namea, in most eases thoee of the owners of the engraved 
article. Hie H^ee sword, for instance, bears, in addition to the 
runic alphabet, the name of its owner, Boagno]?. Again, BeowuU 
is represented as finding in Orenders cave a sword of ancient work- 
manship, with runo-stavoH on the hilt, giving the name of the warrioi 
for wh^ the sword had first been made. Himilarly, an eighth 
century ring bean, partly in runic, partly in Eoman, oharacsters, the 
legend “iES^red owns me, Iknred engraved me.” There are alic 
reforenoes in Old Enghsh literature to the we of runes as a 
meaw of omnmnnioation. We are reminded of the nbia-k^i oi 
the Icelandic sagas on reading the Uttie poem called The Mtubandi 

1 Th« 01(! Ssglkilt miloo mtdim %hU by aXfHodUmn rdne^ looiiitifii 

* Bdi Simbltt 
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Mmage (see p. 39), where a staftj inscribed witli runes, isBup{)osed 
to convey to a wife the messt^e of her lord, bidding her cross the 
sea in search of the distant country whore he had found gold and 
land. But still more important are those inscriptiom which have 
actually survived and which are mainly found on stone monuments. 
They are confined almost exclusively to the north, and the greater 
number of them belong to the seventh and eighth centuries, for 
absolutely no inscriptions hai'e survived from the first one hundred 
and fifty years subsequent to the English invasion. These inscrip- 
tions are almost all due to Christian influence. Chief among these 
monuments, so far as English litemture is concerned, are the 
Ruthwell Cross in Dumfriesshire, possibly dating back to the 
eighth centuryS on which are inscribed extracts from The Dream 
of the Bood, and tho Bewcastlo Column in Cumberland, probably 
erected to the memory of Alchfrith, son of tho Northumbrian 
king Oswy (642— -670). 

Runic inscriptions have, moreover, been discovered <m coins 
and various other objects, the most important Iteing tho IxtautifUl 
Clermont or Franks casket The top and throe of the sides are 
now in the British Museum, the fourth side is in tho Museo 
Kasimiale at Florence. The oairicet is made of whalebone and 
the BceuM carved on it repreemit an episode from toe Welaod- 
saga, the adoration of the Magi, Romulus and Remus nursed by 
toe itoe-wolf and, lastly, a fight between Titus and the Jewa The 
carving on the florenco fragment is still unexplained. The legends 
engraved around these episodes are intended to represent the 
capture of the whale and to elucidate toe carving. On linguistic 
grounds it has l)een thought prol)ablo tltat the casket was made 
in Northumbria at tho l>oginuing of the eighth century’^. 

In several Old English MH8, runes are found in iHolated cases, 
fbr instance in Bmoulf, and in the D^trhmi Ritual. In tho riddles 
of toe Msoeter Book the occasional introduction of runes sometimes 
helps to solve toe mystery of toe enigma, and somerimes increases 
toe obscurity of the passage. Occasionally a poet or scribe will 
record his name by means of a runic acrostic introduced into toe 
text. Thus, tho poems CWs^ JtUiam, Elene and toe Vorcelii 
fragment bear toe mnic signature of their author, Cynewulf 

Runes went ont of use during toe ninth and tenth centuries. 
Their place had, however, been usurped long before that period by 
the Roman alf^abet, which the English received from toe early 

> Bni Nt A. B. Oo<Sc, Thi Rood, Oxford, I90&, pp. U ff. 

• N&{der, Snglfih MUe. p. S80. 
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Iridi naiesionarles. The advent of Ohrietianity and the beginnings 
of Boglidi literature are intimately connected, for the misaionaiy 
and the Boman alphabet travelled together, and it was owing to 
the Christian scribe that the songs and sagas, the laws and customs, 
the ihith and the proverbial wisdom of our forefathers, were fimt 
recorded and preserved It is, indeed, difficult to realise that, 
before the conversion of the English to Christianity, dating the 
sixth and seventh centuries, the whole, or, at all events, by far the 
greater part, of the intellectual wealth of the nation was to bo 
sought on the lips of the people, or in the retentive memory of 
the individual, and was handed down from generation to generation 
by means of song and recitation. Caesar relates* how this was the 
case in Ganl, where the accumulated wisdom of the i^rulds, their 
religion and their laws, were transmitted by oral tradition alone, 
since they were forbidden to put any part of theh* lore into writing, 
although, for other purposes, the Creek alphabet was used. What 
wonder if the young Otmls who served ^eir apiH'enticedhlp to the 
Droids bad, as Caesar says, to lewm **a great number of venlet^” 
and often to stay as long as twenty years before they had exhausted 
their instructors’ store of leaniing. 

Before entering, however, on the history of the Irfeh a!phal»t 
in England, it may be of interest to note that an even earlier 
attempt had been made to introduce Itoman chametera among 
the English. This was due to the efforts of Augustine and his 
missionaries, who ^tabllshed a school of handwridng in the south 
of England, with Canterbury as a probable oentoa. A PMtltor 
of about A.i>. 700, now fn the Cottonian collection df the Britidi 
Museum, and a &w early oofdes <oi diarten ocmetitute^ however, 
the oofy evidmoe of its existeiice that surviveB. FVom tibtese we 
learn titot the type of alphabet taught was the Boman rustic 
capital, though of a somewhat modified local chmtmter. 'ibis 
paucity of records makes it seem likely that the school of Uie 
Roman missionaries had but a brief i)eriod of existence, and 
wholly ihiled to influence the native hand. 

Hot «), however, with the Irish school of writing in the north. 

The Irish alphabet was founded on the Botaan ]b^<«aMial han 4 
manusmipto of this type having been brought ovar to Irdand 
1 ^ missionaiies, perhaps during the fifth oentury. Owing to the 
isolated petition of the Island and the consequent absence of 
exfaraneons influence, a stnmgly oharactoristio national hand da* 
vtioped, whkh ran its nnlntetmipted course down to the late 
1 Dt BtUo OaOtM, n, 14 . 
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Middle Ages. Hiis hand was at first round in character and of 
great clearness, beauty and precision ; but, at au early period, a 
modified, pointed variety of a minuscule type developed out of it, 
used for quicker and less oniamental writing. 

In the seventh century Northumbria was Christianised by Irish 
missionaries who founded monasteries and religious settlements 
tluroughottt the north. What, then, more natural than that these 
zealous preachers of the Word should teach their disciples not only 
the Word itself, but also how to write it down in characters 
pleasing to the Almighty, and not in nxde and uncouth signs which 
convoyed all the power and magic of the heathen gods ? Tims it 
came to pass that the English of the north learnt tho exquisite 
penmanship of the Irish, and proved themselves such apt pupils 
tliat they soon equalled their former masters. In fimt, the eturliest 
specimens of the Northumbrian hand can scarcely be distii^uished 
from their Irish models. 

In course of time, moreover, the English threw off the con- 
ventions and restraints which fettered tho Irish hand mid doveloi>ed 
a truly national hand, wliich spread throughout England, and which, 
in grace of outline and correctness of stroke, even surpassed its 
prototype. 

As might have been expected, the English adopted both the 
round and pointed varieties of their Irish teachers. One of the 
earliest and most beautiftal examples of tho former is TAc JStooA djf 
Durham or The Lmdlefarm written about a.ik 700 by 

EadMth, bishop of Lindisfame. And, as a specimen of the latter, 
may bo inontionod a fine copy of Bede's HUtory 

in tho University Library of Cambridge, written not longafter 7J10, 
which possesses an additional intorost as preserving one of the 
earliest pieces of poetry in the English language, Tite Uyrm qf 
Oaadbnon, in the original Northumbrian dialect. The pointed 
hand bitched off into a number of local 'nurietiiee and was 
extenrively used down to tenth century, when it bewnte 
Influence by the French or CaroHnglan mbuscole. Towards 
the end of the century all Latin MSS were, as a matter of 
fhoi) written in foreign characters, whereas the EngMi band 
came to be exclusively used for writing in the vemaoular. For 
Instance, a Latin charter would have the body of the text in fbe 
French minuscule, but the English descriptions or boundaries of 
the property to be conveyed would be written in the native hand. 

After the comiueBt^ the native hand gradually disappeared, the 
^ Brit. Ma«« Cotton K«ro, D* 4* 
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snly traces of it left being the adoption by the foreign alphabets 
of the symbols p, 5 , y ( 8 ) to express the peculiarly English sounds 
for which they stood The rune p, however, fell into disuse about 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, its place having been 
taken by (w) or u ) ; while 8 (th) occurs occasionally as late as 
the end of the same century. Of far superior vitality were ^ and 3 , 
the former bearing a charmed life throughout Middle English 
times, though, in the fifteenth centuiy and later, p often appeared 
in the degenerated form of y, while 3 was retained in order to 
represent spirant sounds, afterwards denoted by y or gh. 

During the late twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the 
history of English handwriting was practically that of the various 
Latin hands of the French school. The fift^nth century finally 
witnessed the dissolution of the medieval book-hand of the 
minuscule typo, the many varieties of it being apparent in the 
types used by the early printers. The legal or charter-hand, 
introduced with the Conquest, was, however, not superseded by 
the printing-press^ but ran an undisturbed though ever varying 
course down to the seventeenth century, when its place was tokaa 
the modem current hand, fashioned on Italian models. A late 
miety still lingers on, however, In the so-called chancery-hand 
seen in the engraved writing of enrolments and patenta 

Turning to the materials used for writing in medieval England, 
we gain at once a connecting link with the runic alphabet, since the 
wooden tablet, the h6o, again appears, though in a somewhat 
lifihrent fashion. A thin coating of wax was now spread over the 
mrihce, and the writing was scratched on it with a pointed instm- 
ment of metal or bone which, in Old English, was known as gra^ 
and, in the later centuries, 1^ the French term poynieL The use 
}f these tablets was widely spread in the Middle Ages; they 
served for the school-boy's exercises and for bills and memoranda 
>f every description, for short letters and rough coplee—for any- 
thing tiliat was afterwards to bo copied out, more carefully, on 
rellum. In German Ulumimited poets are represent^ as 
writing their sonp and poems on waxen tablets, and, as early as the 
dxth century, 7%e Rtde of St Bemt makes provision for the 
listribution of tablets and styles to monks. There also, evidence 
)f the use of these tableto by Irish monks, who, it may be supposed, 
would introduce them to their English pupils. And, consequently, 
we find that Aldhelm, who died in 709, writes a riddle of which 
he answer is “tablet” — a feet which presupposes a knowledge 
)f the existence of tablets among his contemporaries. Again, in 
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lithelvold’s BmediaixjcmoilA of the tentli century, Zacharfas {l/u 
i, 3) is represented as writing on a waxen tablet^ 

In the twelfth century wo leani concerning Anseltn, archbisl 
of Canterbury (fllOiOt that he was in the habit of making the f 
sketch of his works on waxen taUets ; aixl, In The. Cmterln 
Tales, Chaucer relate how the sumnioner's “follow” had “a pah 
tables all of ivory, and a poyntel yjjolishecl fctisly.’' 

Far more important, practical and durable as writing matei 
however, was parchment or vellum, the uae of which prevai 
throughout the Middle Agee. The Old Kiiglieh name for this ■ 
hiSe~fd, literally “book-skin,” replaced in Middle English by 
French terms /wwfAwient and velin (vellum). Theae temui, orlf 
ally, were not interchangeable, vellmt being, ae its name indica 
prepared from calf-skins, peurchment from idieep-skins*. 

At first, the evidence gom to show that monasteries had 
prepare their own parchment^ eitiher by the help of the mo 
themselv^ or of laymen engaged for the parpose, Later, h 
ever, the parchment-makers took their place as ordinary cn 
men, and supplied reli^ous and other houses witii the necew 
material. Tiiua we find that, in the year 1300, Kly bou{^t 
dozen parchments and as many vellums, an<l, alx»ut half a oenj 
later, no loss than seventy and ^irty dozen respoctilvdy, in o; 
to supply the want of writing materiid for a few years tmly, Vri 
was, at times, ma^piifioently coloured, the text being, in sudi t» 
ioK^bed in letters of gokd or rilvo*. The most ihnioiw exai 
is tbe OM&tu aspwtfous at Upeala. AxohUstmp WOfrid ofl 
(664r-7O0) is raid to have possessed the fbur Qoepde wri 
on purple vellum in letters of purest gold, a fret whfob 
biographer records as little short of the marvellous. In the Br 
Mu^um there remains to this day an Old English MS of 
Qospels, the first leaves of whloh are written in golden letter 
purple vellum*. 

Apert from these editions de hum which, uatuially, must . 
been of enormous cost, ordinary working parchment wee a 
expensive writing material, and it is simdl woodsr on 
account, it gradually bad to {^ve way before a neiw and leee c 
materiaL It ^tpeare that, from ilmee immemorial, tibe man' 
tore of paper from linmi rags and hemp was known to the CM 

^ Arohat^ xm^ jd, 

* Ihxm t» X it ftppwii bQ>w«w» m (f ffiuhkMpMrt wm vaamm < 

* Boytli It ^ 
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trho, apparently, taught their art to the Arabs, since paper was 
exported by that nation at an early data In the twelfth century 
paper was toown in Spain and Italy, and thence, it spread slowly 
northwards, though it did not come into more genera! use until 
the fourteenth century. In the fifteenth century paper manuscripts 
were very frequent in England, as can be assumed from the great 
number still remaining in public and private librarioj. 

For writing, both on parchment and on paper, the quill was 
used, known in Old English times as ftSSer., in Middle English by 
the French tenn pmtte. Hie existence of the <iuill as an imple- 
ment of writing is proved by one of the oldest Irish MSS, where 
St John the Evangelist is reprinted holding a quill in his hand. 
Again, Aldhelm has a riddle on pmna, in the stune way as ho had 
one on the t(tbkt Other necessary implements for wHting and 
preparing a MB were a I«ui for ruling maigins and lines, a ruler, 
a pair of compasses, scissors, a puncher, an awl, a scraptog-knife 
and, last, but not least, ink, which was usually kept in a hom, either 
held in the hand by the smibe, or placed in a specially provided 
hole in his desk. In Old English times it was known, from its 
colour, as blaee, but, after the Conquest, the French term mt/up, our 
modern English ink, was atlopteil Tlie terms ftonip and hik-iumne. 
are both found in old glosHaries. 

When the body of tlic text was finally ready, the sheets wore 
passed to the corrector, who filled the of the modem proof- 
reader, and from him to the rubricator, who inserted, in more or 
less elaborate designs, and in striking <»loars, the rubrics and 
initials for which space had been left by the s^ba Itw pdeoea 
of parohment ware then passed to the binder, who, a« a mk^ 
<m eodii other and then folded them, the ree^ 
quire of eight leaves or rixteen pages. The binding was generally 
strong and solid in character : leather was used for the l^k and 
wooden boards for the sides, which were usually covered with 
parchment or leather or velvet. Thus was wtablished the form 
and foshiou of the book as wo know it, whether written or printed. 

Beride the book-form, parchment was also made up into rolls, 
which were especially used for chronological writings and desdi of 
vasteiis kinds*. 

Ihe men who wrote both roll and book, and to whose patience 
and devotiiott we owe so much of our knowledge of the timee gone 
l^, wes^ at fi^, the monks themselves ; it being held that copying, 
eepedally of devotionaJi books, was a work pleasing to God and tme 

I Ot til* ton » Uftikr of Um BoU«.” 
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of the best possible ways in which men, sepai'atcd from the world, 
could, labour. 

Gradually, however, there grew up a professional class of 
scribes, whose services could be hired for money, and who can b 
proved to have been employed at an early period in the monasteries 
of England and abroad. Nuns were also well versed in writing. 
Moreover, where schools wero attached to monasteries the aim«d 
were early pressed into service, at all events to copy out books 
needed for their own instruction. 

The cloister was the centre of life in the monastery, and in the 
cloister was the workshop of the patient scribe. It is hard to 
realise that the &ir and seemly handwriting of these manuscripts 
was executed by fingers which, on winter days, when the wind 
howled through the cloisters, must have been numbed by the icy 
cold. It is true that, occasionally, little carteU» or studies in 
the recesses of the windows wore screened olF firom the main walk 
of the cloister, and, sometimes, a small room or coll would be 
partitioned oflF for the use of a single scribe. TIuh room would 
then be called the soripUyntmt but it b unlikely that any save the 
oldest or most learned of the community were afibrded ihb luxury. 
In these miptoria of various kinds the earliait amtab and chnmidee 
in the English language were penned, in the beautiflil and pedna- 
taking forms in which we know them. 

There is no evidence for the exbtence of buildings spedlally 
sot apart for librarim until the later Middle Ages. Books were 
stored in presses, placed either in the church or In cemvenient 
places witldn the monastic buildings. These presses were then 
added to as need arost^ or, perhaiw, a small room was set apart 
for the better preserving of the precious volumes. Books were 
frequently lost through the widespread system of lending both 
to private persotu and to communities, imd, though bonds W4aite 
solemnly entered into for their safe return, neither 
nor heavy pledges seemed saffident to ensure the return of rite 
volumes. 

But all losses through lending, or fire, or pillage, were as 
nothing compared with the utter ruin and destruction that over- 
took the Htoruture of England, aa roprosontod by the written 
remains of its pjwt, when the monasteries were dissolved. By 
what rcmaitis wo can estimate what we have lost, and lost irre- 
vo(»bly ; but the full significance of this event for Englisli litmuty 
culture will be discussed in a later cliapter. 
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is sadly defective. The H3 is lost and the text, as given by 
Hickes, is extremely oorrapi The stoty, hovrever, though obscure 
to us, must have been extremely popular in early times. It is the 
subject of a long episode in above, p. 33), and three 

of the chief characters are mentioned in WidsUh, Familiarity 
with it is shown also by a mistake in the genealogy in the 
Hutoria Brittmum, § 31. 

The fragment opens with the speech of a young prince 
rousing his follower's to defend the hall in which they are 
sleeping, apparently within Finn’s fortress. Tliey rush to the 
doors, the chief men being Hcngest (perhaps the prince), 
Sige&rth, Iflaha, Ordlaf and Guthlaf. A short altercation follows 
between Bigeferth and Uarulf, who is apparently one of the attack- 
ing force. The battle goes on for 0ve days, and immy of the 
assailants, including Qarulf, fhlL The defenders, however, main- 
tain their position without los^ and we are told that Qev(«r was 
a better recompense jdelded sixty knightB to their lord itum 
Hnaef now received frmn his followwa. (Oken a wounded warrior, 
who is not named, brings the news to his king— at which point 
the jhagmont breaks oE 

lire episode in Beomdf furnishes us with considerably more 
information than the fragment itself. Ilnaof, a vassal of the 
Danish king Ilealfdeue, has &llen at the hands of Frisians, 
whom apparently he had gone to visit— whether as friend or 
foe is not clear. His men, however, maintain a stout defence^ 
and so great are the looses of the Fridans that their king, Fini^ 
has to make tema with them. An agreement is them arrived 
at bdwenai thdr leader Hengest and the king, TiMijr are to 
Ftsn% fflwiee and to be treated bgr him as fsneroasly as 
dm Frisians themselves ; and no taunt is to be raised against 
them on the ground that they have made terms with the man 
who slow their lord. A great ftineral pyre is constructed for the 
bodies of the slain, and Hildeburb, apparently die wife of Finn 
and sister of Hnaef, bewails the loio of both her brother and 
her soa Hengest and his companions stay with Finn through- 
out the idntor, though sorely tempted to exact vtogsanoa. 
Iveotaafly, Guthlaf and (Waf (Ordlaf?) attack and slay Finn 
with many his mea The queen is carried away to X>Mimark 
with muds toeasore. 

Thwe are no oertain references to this stoi^ in Bcandinavian 
or Geman litarsture, though Ordlaf and Guthlaf are probably 
.to be identified wito two Daoidi princes mentioned in An^prlm 
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JdsBSoiii's epitome of BUiMunga Saga, cap. 4. The tra^c events 
vritibi which the story deals must clearly be referred to the time 
of those great movements in the regions of the North Sea, between 
the fourth and sixth centuries, to which Latin writers occasionally 
allude. The fact that Huaef is called a vassal of Healfdeue, llroth* 
gar’s &ther, points to about the middle of the fifth century. It is 
by no means impossibly therefore, that the Hengest of this stoi^ 
is identical with the Hengest who founded the kingdom of Kent 

The MS fragments of WoUdhere {WaMeee) are prwerved in 
the Royal Library at Copenhagen. For this story, fortunately, 
information is available from a number of continental sources. 
It is the subject of a Ijatin epic poem {W(dthmm) by Ekkehard 
of St Gall, dating from the first half of the tenth century, of 
a Bavarian poem dating fi’om the first half of the thirteenth 
century, of which only small fragments are preserved, and of two 
episodes in the Norwegian Villdna Baga (§§ 120 f., 241--4 ; cf, 
§ 331), which is of Low German origin. Incidental references 
to it occur in several Middle High German poems, and thure is 
also a Polish version of the story, the earliest form of which is 
in (Mrowkon BogvfphoM dating from the thirteenth 

or fourteenth century. It will be convenient here to give a 
brief summary of Bkkehard’s story, as this is the earliest of the 
continental authorities and appears to have the cl(»est resem* 
blance to our fragments. 

Alphere, king of Aquitaine, had a son named Walthariua and 
Heiiricus, king of Burgundy, an only daughter named Hiltgund, 
who was betrothed to Waltharius, While they were yet children, 
however, Attila, king of the Huns, invaded Gaul, and the kings, 
seeing no hope in resistance, gave up their children to him as 
hostages, together with much treasure. Under Uke (impulsion 
treasure was obtained also from Gibioho, king of the F’raaka, 
who sent as hostage a youth of noble bir& named Hagano. In 
Attila’s service, Walths^us and Hagano won great renown as 
warriors, but the latter eventually made his escape. When 
Waltharius grew up he became Attila’s chief general ; yet he 
remembered his old engagement with Hiltgund. On his return 
from a victorious camimign ho made a groat feast for the king 
and his court, and, when all were sunk in drunken sloop, he and 
Hiltgund fled laden with much gold. On their way home they 
had to cross the Rhino netir Worms. There the king of the 
Franks, Gunthariua, the son of Qibicho, heard from the fisrryman 
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of the gold they were carrying and determined to secure it. 
Accompanied by Hagano and eleven other picked warriors, he 
overtook them as they rested in a cave in the Vosgea Waltharins 
offered him a large share of the gold in order to obtain jieace; 
but the king demanded the whole together with Biltgund and 
the horse. Stimulated by the promise of great rewards, the 
eleven warriors now attacked Waltharius one after another, but 
ho slew them all Hagano ha<l tried to dissnade Guntharins 
from the attack ; but now, since his nephew was among the 
slain, ho formed a plan with the king for surprising Waltharius. 
On the following day they both fell upon him after he lia<l 
quitted his stronghold, and, in the struggle that uiisaed, all three 
were maimed. Waltharins, however, was able to proceed on his 
way with Hiltgnnd, and the story ends happily with their marriage. 

Both our fragments refer to the time immediately before 
the final encounter. The first is taken ap with a speech, 
apparently by the lady, in which Waldhere is exhtsrted to acquit 
himself in the coming fight in a maimer worthy of his former 
deeds. Guthhere has uitjustly begun hostilMee and refitsed tiie 
offer of a sword and treasure. Now he will have to go away 
empty-handed, if he docs not lose his life. Between the two 
fiagmonts probably not very much has been lost Hie set^^md 
is occupied by an altercation between Guthhere and Waldhere, 
in which the former praises his sword and the latter his coat of 
mail Waldhere states that the king had tried to get Hagena 
to attack him first. Victory, however, oomee to the &ifhfal 
from above. Both the fragments contain Cbriatiaii allusioas. 

It has been suggested that the Old EngUab poem wm a 
tnmfiadon from an early Qemum one; but the evldenoe adduoed 
is ihr from satis&otory. The qmeciheB ^veo in the fragments 
have nothing corresponding to them In Ekhehard’s text, and 
there is a noteworthy difference in the portraitnre of the heroine's 
character. Probably, nothing more than the tradition was derived 
from abroad, and at a very early date, if we may judge from the 
farm of ^e names. 

In the fragment^ Guthhere is represented as king of the 
BtMcgmidiaQs. Since there can be no doubt that he is the 
Burgundian king Qundicarius (Gundaharius) who waa defeated 
and slshr the Huns about the year 487, we must conclude 
that Bkkdbard's nommidature waa affected by the political 
geography of hla own day, whmi Worms was a Frankish town. 
The o&er chief charaetera are known only from German and 

1 . L. I. OH. in. 8 
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Scandinavian tradition. But the story may very well be founded 
on ^t, as it is likely enough that Attila did take hostages from 
the princes of eastern Qaul. In the Bavarian fragments the 
hero belongs not to Aquitaine but to Langres. llow, the country 
round Langres and Chalon-sur-Sa&ne (Hiltgund’s homo in the 
Latin poem), althongh the latter was included in the Burgundy 
of the tenth century, must once have been settiied by Franks 
from the Ketherlands ; for we find here, in later times, districts 
called pagm Scmutmrvm and pagwa Haitmriorum. This 
settlement, as Zeuss pointed out long ago, probably took place 
in the reign of Constantius Ohlorus. Hence, there may have been 
Frankish princes at Ohalon and Langres in the time of Attila. 

The rest of the poems which we have to treat in this’ 
chapter are preserved in the Exeter Book It will be con- 
venient to take Wideith first ; for, though not an epic itmlf, it 
contains much matter in common with jioems of that typo. 
Indeed, so many princes and peoples are mentioned in the course 
of the poem that its importance for the history of the migration 
period can hardly be overestimated. 

In the introduction (IL 1—9) it is stated that the poet 
belonged to the Myrglngas, a people or rather dynasty whose 
territorias, api»Tently, were conterminous with those of the AngU 
<c£ 11. 41 ft), and that, in company with a princess named Kalhhitd, 
he visited the court of the Gothic king Eormenria Then, in 
IL 10 ft., ho begins to enumerate the princes with whom he was 
acquainted. This list contains the names of many kings fhmous 
in history and tradition together with those of the {teoplos which 
they governed, the fomnila employed Ijcing “A. ruled over B,” 
Among them wo find tlifica (GibicluO, Broca, Finn, limtcf, Saefortli 
(Sigeferth?) and Ongontheow, who havo tmen mentioned above, 
as well as Attiila, Eormeuric, Theodric (king of the Fraols) and 
others, some of whom are not known from other sooross. In 
11. 35—44 there is a reference to the single combat of Offtt, king 
of Angel, a story which Is given by ^xo (pp. llslE), Bvend 
Aagesen and the Vitae Duorwm Offamn. In 11. 46—49 we 
hear of the long and Mthfiil partnership of llrothgar and 
Hrothwulf and of their victory over Ingold, an incident to wbirii 
Beomdf (IL 83 if.) has only a vague allusion. Ihen, in IL 60 ff. 
the poet again speaks of his journeys and gives a list of the 
nations he had visited. This list is twice interrupted (IL 66—^, 
70—74) by references to the generosity with which he l»d bei» 
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oak, where she Bite in solitude bewailing her troubles the whole 
day long. She has no Mends at hand, and all the tows of lasting 
love which she and her husband had exchanged in time i)a8t 
hare come to nothing. 

The Httslan^s Meesage, so far as it can be read, is a much 
simpler poem; but, unfortunately, a number of letters have been 
lost in IL 2 — 6 and 32 — 4(» owing to a large rent in the MS. The 
poem is in the form of a s|>cech addressed, apparently by means 
of a staff inscribed with runic letters, to a woman of royal rank. 
The speech is a message from the woman’s husband (or possibly 
lover), who has had to leave his country in consequence t>f a 
vendetta. It is to the effect that he has succeeded in gaining for 
' himself a position of wealth and dignity in another land. He now 
wishes to assure her that his devotion is unchanged, to remind 
her of the vows they had made in times past and to ask her 
to sail southwards to join him as soon as spring comes. 

This is the gist of the poem as it appears in almost all editions. 
It has recently been pointed out, however, that the seventeen 
lines whidi immediately precede it in the MS and which have 
generally been regarded as a riddle— unconnected with tlie jKJcm 
itself— seem really to fonn the beginning of the H}ieech. In tlseso 
lines tlie object speaking states tliat once it grew by the seaMiiore, 
but that a knife and human skill liave fitted it to give utterance 
to a message which rotjuircH to be delivorwl privately. 

Again, more than one scholar has remarked ^t the imcm 
looks very much like a sequel to The Complaiwt. Others 
have denied the connection betwemt the two poems on the ground 
tlmt in The Wi/e’e Complamt, L Ifi, the la^s impiiaonmeat is 
atfribttted to the husband hiiWfi But it ^oold be observed 
that this j^ussage is scarcely intelligible in its present form and, 
fhrther, that it seems to conflict with what is said elsewhere in 
the poem. On tho whole the balance of prol>ability seems to 
me to be in fisvour of the connection. 

The Bwin follows The MtuAand'e Metaage in ihe Eaater' 
Booh mid suffers firatn the mme rent It dififora, somewhat, in 
chmaoter from the rest of these poems in that the mMortnnes 
whidi it tells of are those not of a {Kwson bat ei a place. First 
the poet describee an andent building, or rather group of 
buildings desorted, roofien and tottering. Then he goes on to 
r^ect that these boildit^ were once richly mtomed, fUU of 
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proud warriors and gay with feasting — until the day came when 
their defenders were annihilated. As it is clearly stated that 
the buildings were of stone, and stress is laid on the marvelloUE 
skill shown in their construction, there can be little doubt that 
the subject is drawn from one of the Eoman cities or castlos In 
Britaia The reference to many banqueting halls in 1. 24 seems 
to point to a place of considerable size; and, iVom the mention 
of hot baths in It 39 ff., several scholars have inferred that Bath 
is intended. But, unfortunately, so much of the text is lost that 
the description cannot clearly made out 

A brief reference should be added, in conclusion, to the few 
traces that remain of the religious poetry of heathen times. The 
higher forms of such poetry, such as the hymns used in royal 
sanctuaries or at great popular festivals, have entirely perished. 
Hie songs wMch have been preserved seem to be in the nature oi 
incantations for securing the fertility of the fields or for warding 
oif witchcraft, and oven these are largely transfomiofl through 
Christian influence. Some of them occur in descriptions of the 
magical ceremonies at which they were sung. Wo may noriee 
e^edally the verses used for the blessing of the plough when the 
first fiirrow is drawn. They are addressed to “Ens^ the mo^r 
of the earth,” and are in the form of a prayer that the Almighty 
wll grant her rich fields, full of i»rley and wheat. Then the earth 
is greeted as “mother of mankind.” Other verses, less affected 
by Christian ideas, speak of the shafts shot by female beinj^ 
(witches or valkyries) which ride througli the air, and of the 
means by which these shafts can lie averted or expelled. 
Another set of verKos, In wiiich the gisl Wislen is mentioned, 
describes the magic properties of nine herbs. It is probable that 
all these 8on|^ together with the descriptions of the eoremtmlee 
accompanying them, were written down at a compararivdiy late 
period, when the heathen practices which survived among the 
peasantry— apart firom the more harmful species of magic— were 
no longer regarded as dangeroua 



CHAPTER IV 


OLD ENGLISH CHRISTIAN POETRY 

OsxY two names emerge from the anonymity which shrouds 
the bulk of Old English Christian poetry, namely, those of 
Caedmon and Cynewulf; and, in the past, practically all the 
religious poetry we possess has been attribute to one or other 
of these two poets. But, as we shall see, the majority of the 
poems to be considered here should rather be regarded as the 
work of singers whose names hare peiMied, as folk-eong, as 
manifestations of the spirit of the people—in the same sense in 
which the tale of Beowulf s adventures embodied the aepirations 
of all valiant thegns, or the epic of WahUuire summarised the 
jmpular ideals of love and honour. The subject of the Christian 
epic is, indeed, for the njost part, apparently, foreign and even, 
at times, oriental : the heroes of the Old and Now Testamente^ 
the saints as they live in the legends of the church, frimish the 
theme. The method of treatment hardly dilBfers, however, frmn 
that followed in non-Christian poetry ; the m0tri(»l form, with 
rare exceptions, is the alliteraldve line, oonstruoted on the ssune 
principles as in Wyrd has beccsne the (q[drit Pro- 

vidence, Ofaiist and His apostles have beomne Ei^llish kings 
chiefo, followed, as In feuitel duty bound, by hosts of clansmen ; 
the homage paid to the Divine Son Is the aJlegdance due to 
the scion of an Anglian king, comparable to that paid by Beowulf 
to his li^ lord Hygelac, or to that displayed by Byrhtnoth on 
the banks of the Panta ; the ideals of early English Christianity 
do not differ ementially l^m thoiM of English paganism. And yet 
there is a dldbrence. 

The Ohrisrianity of Enghmd in the seventh and 
centuries, and the Latin influences brought in its wake, which 
inspired the poetry under dtecuasfon, was a fkision, a com- 
mingling, of two different strtdns. Aomistomed as we are to date 
the intr<^uction of OhiMlanhy into Ikigland from the mission 
of St Augustine, we are apt to forget that, prior to the binding 
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of the Homan missionary on the shores of Kent, Celtic missionaries 
from the islands of the west had impressed nijon the northern 
kingdoms, the earliest home of literary culture in these islands, 
a form of Christianity differing in many respects from the more 
theological type preached and practised by St Augustine and his 
followers. Oswald, the martyr king of Northumbria, liad i>een 
followed from Iona, where, in his youth, he had found sanctuary, 
by Aidan, the apostle of the north, to whose missionaiy entert)riBe 
was due the conTersion of the rude north Anglian tribes. The 
monastery at Streoueshalh, or Whitby, for ever femous as the 
home of Caedmon, was ruled by the abbess Hild in accordance 
with Celtic, not Homan, usage ; and though, at the synod of 
Whitby in 664, the unity of the church In England was assured 
by the submission of the northern church to Roman rule, yet 
the influence of Celtic Christianity may l)o traced in some of 
the features that most characteristically distinguish Christian 
from noH-tSiristian poetry. It would, for instance, Ixs hard to 
deny that the depUt of persoual feeling expressed in a poem 
like Tlie Drum af tlw. iZoof/, the joy in colour attested by the 
vivid painting of blossom and leaf in Tht‘, Pfmuljo and the 
melancholy sense of kinship between the sorrow of the human 
heart and the moaning of the grey cold waves tlmt make The 
ike^mer a human wail, are elements contributed to English 
poetry by the Celts. Bt Columha had built his monastery on 
the surf'beaten shores of the Atlantic, where man’s dependence 
on nature was an ever-present i*eality. The Celtic monasteiy was 
the home of a brotherhood of priests, and the ablmt was the fether 
of a family us well as its ecclesiastical superior. TIio ('hristian 
virtues of humility and meekness, in which the entissarios of the 
British church found Augustine su defleient, were valued in 
Iona above orthodoxy and correctness of reU^w obsemuice; 
and Ihe riiiq>Udty of ecdesiastical orgaaisatioti dimctortetlb of 
Celtic Christianity, dHEsring from the oomparatiTely elaborate 
nature of Honum organisation and ritual, {Hrotbiced a simple 
form of Christianity, rea^y understood by the unlettered people 
of the north. It is the personal relation of the soul to Ood the 
Father, the humanity of Christ, the brotheriiood of man, the 
fellowship of saints, that the Cdtic missionaries seem to Itave 
preached to their converts; and these doefrines Inspired the 
choicest passag^M of Old English rolija^ous poetry, pasaa^ worthy 
of comi)arison with some of the beat work of a later, more self- 
conscious and introspective age. 
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This sabjectmi^ is a new featnre in English literature; for 
non-Christian English poetry is sternly epic. BeovyutfSs, a tale of 
brave deeds nobly done^ with but few reflections concerning them. 
At rare intervals, scattered here and there throughout the poem, we 
meet with some touch of sentiment, a foreboding of evil to come, a 
few words on the inexorable character of fltte, an exhortation to 
do great deeds so that in Walhalla the chosen vrarrior may fare 
the better, occasionally a half-Christian reference to an all-ruling 
Father (probably the addition of a later and Clmstian hand) ; 
but, as a rule, no introspection checks the oven flow of narrative : 
arma vmmujtut eano. When Christianity became the source 
of poetic inspiration, we find the purely epic character of a poem 
modified by the introduction of a lyric element The hero no 
longer aspires to win gold from an earthly king; his prize is a 
heavenly crown, to be won, it may even be, in spiritual conflict ; 
the gloria of life on earth are transitory ; earthly valour cannot 
atone for the stahn of sin upon riie soul ; the beauty of nature^ 
in her feirest aspects, cannot compare with the radiance of a 
better land ; the terror that lurks waiting for the evil-doer upon 
earth fluies away at the contemplation of that day of wrath and 
mourning when the Judge of all the earth shall deal to every 
man acconling to his deeds. ' The early Christian j)oet does not 
sing of earthly love ; we have no erotic poetry in pro-Coiwiuest 
England ; but the sentiment that gives life to the poetry of IMnte 
and Milton is not absent from the best of our early poets’ attempts 
at religious self-expression. 

Beyond the &ct that his name seems to imply that he was of 
Celtic descent, we have no knowledge df the historiaal Caedmon 
other than to be derived from the eftra-qitoted passage to 
Bede: 

In the ntonantery of this dbboRs (t«. the abbess Hild at Btreoneshalh) 
there was a oeridn brother specially distingatshed and honoured by divine 
grace, for be was wont to make songs siwdi as tended to religion tail risty. 
Whatsoevep he had learned from Moholara ooneerning the Soriptnree he 
forthwith decked oat in poetic langnage with the greatest sweetoem and 
fervour—. Many ctiien, also, in England, imitated him in the oomposttionirf 
rdlgiooe songs. He had not, Indeed, been taus^t of men, or tbrouflh nun, to 
praetiae tbeui of song, but he had reodved divine al^snd Ids power of song 
was the gift of Ood. Wherefore be eonid never omnpose any Idle or falw 
smg, Iwt onbr thwe whldh pertdned to reHgfoa and whidb his plans tongue 
nd|^t fitly ling. The man had lived in the world tiB the Itoe that he 
ww of advanced age, and had never learnt any poetry. And aa be was 
oftoi at a feaet when It was arranged, to promote mirth, that they should 
aB in tuna sing to the hasp, wiwMvar be saw tite haq; eome newr him he 
sroM out of diame from the feast and went home to bis house. Having 
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done BO on one ocoasion, he left the hoiuw of entertsinmeat, and went ont 
to the atablee, the oharipe of the hones havinigr been ooniinitted to him for 
that nitfht. l^en, in dne time, he atrotehed his limbs on the bed then and 
fell asleep, there stood by him in a dream a man who saluted him and 
Kreeied him, calling on him by name: ** Caedmon, sing me something.” 
Then he answered and said: “I oanuot sing anytldng, and therefore I 
came out from this entertainment and retired here, as I hnow not how to sing.” 
Again ho who spoke to him add : "Yet yon could ^g.” Then said Caedmon : 
"What shall X ring?” He said: "Sing to me the befdonlng of all things.” On 
nceivlag ilda answer, Caedmon at onoe began to ring, in praise at Ood the 
Creator, verses and wwds which he had never heard, the order of wldoh 
is as foUows C 9 t<orH»i mte est ten»ita]t "Now let us praise the guardian of 
the heavenly kingdom, the power of the Creator and the eonnsel of His 
mind, the works of the Father of glory; how Ho, the eternal liord, originated 
every marvel. He, the holy Creator, first creatod the heaven as a roof for 
the children of the earth; then the eternal Lord, guardian of the human 
roce, tho almighty ttuler, aftorwarda fashioned the world as a soil for men.” 
Then ho arose from his sleep, and he had (Irmly in his memory all that he 
sang while asleep. And to these words he soon added many others, in tl» 
same style of song, worthy of (lo<l. Book n', eh, iJ4. (Trans. Miller.) 

Bcclo fiocs on to unrnitc how, the matter having lujen n»«lo 
known to tho ahtjens, she eauHCMl the Ircst Hcdtolant to teat tho 
new poet’s lawers, anti how, when it wjw proved that a divine 
gift had, indeed, been b^towed U{Mm tho uetit-lierd, kIio urged 
him to abandon bin worldly calling and to become a monk. 
Which thing he did, and, progrcKHing in hin new vocation, 

all that he could learn by listening he pondered In hbi he»^ and, mmlniriiitg 
like some clean beast, he turned it into the aweeteet of awga. Hb song and 
hls inurio were so delightful to hew, that even bis teadbers wrote down 
the words Awn hls lips and learnt them. He aang first of ihs earth’s waarioa 
and the imgimiiug of man and all the atory of Oeneris, which is the firat boede 
of Moses; and afterwards aliout the departure of the pooida of Imud firon 
the land of Hgypt and their entry Into the land of promiaei and about 
many other narratives in the iHmks of the canon of ricriptum; and about 
Christ’s iscamatlou and His passion and His ascension into heaven; and 
about the coming of the Hriy Ohost, and the teaching of the apotdleB; 
and again about the day of Jm4(iaent to come, and about tite terror tt 
hell torment, and ahout Hie kingdom of heaven, be o oro p ose d many a 
song. And im also ewnpoaed many otheia riiout the divine bleaslngt aad 
indgmenta. 

While making due allowance for a {toBaible deeire on Hede’a part 
to extol the feme of an earlier oontemporary — Bede hinwelf 
died in 7‘M — ^wo ahould remember that Bede k one of tlio moet 
careful and truxtworthy of historiaua, and he lived not fer 
from the Bcone of CWraon’a life; it would, thordfere, aj^pear 
that we have not Ruffldent reason for r^eckng aa untrue the 
eumuemtion of Oaedmon'a literary achlevmnenta an i^ven in the 
above fausage. 
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The hymn was first published in its Northumbrian fonn^ by 
Wanley, in his Caitalogns hist(m&>-enticu8 (1705), p. 287, as 
eamiicum HU/ud Saasmdevm Caadmonis a JBaeda memoratum; 
and, from Ibat day to this, it has been regarded by the nwaority 
of scholars as the genuine work of Caedmon. 

Bede gives a Latin version of the lin^ which corresponds very 
closely to the ori^nal, but which he introduces thus : Cuedmm 
coepU cantare...ver8tt8 guorum iate eat acmm', and, in conclusion, 
he reiterates : Hie eat aenaua, noti atvtem ordo ipae verbortm, 
as if he had given a merely approximate rendering of his original. 
Much discussion has hinged upon the exact meaning to be 
attached to the words aenaua and ordo, tdiough Bede is evidently 
alluding merely to the difficulty of reproducing poetry in prose, 
for he continues : neque mim poaamt carmina, guemvia opthne 
eompoaka, m alia m (Mom Unffuam ad v&rhvm aim detrimetUo 
and dKoria ae digvdtoMa The West Saxon verdon 

of the lines is preserved in the trandation of Bede’s 

Ho(da(AaddeiA HiatoryS with the introductory comment: “l^am 
end^yrdnis Jds is.” Now “endebyrdnis” simply {means ordo, 
and it may be safe to assume that both Bede’s Latin version and 
the West Saxon version are attempts at translation from the 
original Northumbrian. 

Bede’s detailed enumeration of Oaedmtm’s other achievements 
must he held responsible for the attribution to Caedmon of a large 
number of religious poems of a similar eharacter, extant only in 
West Saxon form, in the Bodi. MS, Junius xi, an opinion which, 
in the light of modem critical scholarsMp, is no longer tenalfie. 
Indeed, no one would to>day seriously maintain evea that these 
poems are all by one author ; it is more likely, as we almli see, 
that more than one writer 1^ had a hand in each. But the 
feet that it is impossible to claim these particular poems for 
Caedmon docs not militate against the probability of Ms having 
composed similar, though, perhaps, shorter pieces, which may liave 
been worked upon later by more scholarly lumds. Beli^ous 
poetry, sung to the harp as it passed from hand to hand, must 
have flourished in the monastery of the abbess Hild, and the 
kmmel of Bede’s story concerning the birth of our earliest poet 
must be fhat the brethren and sistme on ^hat bleak northern 
ritore qpoke “to each other in psalms and hymns and spiritual 
song^” 

^ 0»mbridg« tJiiiv* MS* Ziib. "Skt X0| Fol. 128. 

* Ot pe$t, vx. 
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Tlie most important of the religious poems at one time 
attributed to Caedmon are Oenem, Exodm, Daniel 

From the jmint of view of the historian of literature, (ienms 
is the most interesting of those. It is a poetical {taraphrasu of 
the first of the canonical books in the Old Testament, extending 
to the story of the sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham. The poem 
opens with the praise of the Creator in a style recalling the 
lines quoted by Bede. The poet then proceeds to relate the roTolt 
and fall of the angels (which, according to ancient theology, 
nec^itated the creation of man to fill the vacant place in 
heaven), and then the creation of the earth, in accordance with 
the opening chapters of the Vulgate. At this |K)int we have a 
repetition of the first motif, the fell of the angels; Hatau, in 
anger at having feJlen from his high estate, avenges himself on 
God by tempting man; and the rest of the narrative proceeds 
in accordance with the Biblical narrative. 

Attention had been drawn to metrical and linguistic {loculiaritios 
tiistinguishing the secojid version H) of the fell of the 

angels and the temptation (11. Hfil) from the rest of 
the poem; but it renmined for Btevors to point out that thb 
obviously Intei^feted passage was borrowed from a foreign 
source, that the structure of the alliterative Unos reaemtfied 
that in vogue amongst continental Saxons and that the voca- 
bulary and syntax wore now and again Old Saxon, not Knglish. 
Relying upon the accuracy of his observation in detail, ho then 
hasarded the bold coi^ecture that these lintm were an Anglicised 
version of a p«irtion of an Old Saxon paraphntso of the Old 
Tostament, long lost, comp(we<i by the author of the Old Saxon 
imntpimtHO of the New 'J’cHtainont, commonly known as the 
Hdiwul. Tills brilliant Cfn^utdiire i»ts since been confirmed 
by the discovery in the VaticHU library of portions of Ute Old 
Saxon original, which dates from the latter portion of ninth 
century*. One of the Old Saxon fragments so found correspemded 
to a passage In the Old Knglish Geneuk. (Jaedmonian authorship 
is, therefore, rendered impossible for the interpolation, and tim 
sciiolarship of the author seems to preclude the {sissihiHty that an 
unlearned man was the author of the rest of tlie {weni, though 
Caedmon's hymns may have b(»n femiliar to, and used by, tito 
writer. It matters little whether we assume the iuterpoiated 
passage to be the work of an Old Saxon monk resident in 


^ Cf, the lifttlQ Pra^ath ptefixed lo the lUtiand, 
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England, but unable to dissociate himself entirely from native 
habits of speech, or whether we look upon it as a somewhat 
imperfect translation from Old Saxon by some Old English monk 
whom professional duties — we need only think of Boniface — had 
brought into contact Avith the learning and literature of the 
continent. At any mte it is an eai’ly, and a pleasing, instance 
of the fruitful exchange of literary ideas between two great 
nations. 

The relative age of the two poems is a matter still under 
discussion. Genesis B cannot have been composed earlier than 
the second half of the ninth century, since we know that the author 
of the Heliand, upon whose work it is based, wrote in response to 
a command from king Lewis the Pious ; but we have hardly any 
data for determining whether it is earlier or later in date of 
composition than Genesis JL Its author, like the author of the 
Heliand, apparently made use of the works of bishop Avitus of 
Vienne, the medieval Latin poet 

Genesis A contains not a few passages illustrative of that 
blending of heathen and Christian elements which is characteristic 
of Old English religious poetry. The description of Old Testament 
fights shows that the spirit of the author of the Battle of Finm~ 
hurh is to be found beneath the veneer of Christianity. And, 
on the other band, the description of the dove, seeking rest 
and finding none, could only be the work of a Christian poet 
The tendeniess of feeling for the dumb creation, and the joy in 
“rest after toil” which it expresses, are due to Christian influences 
upon the imaginative powers of an Old English scop. 

Genesis B contains some fine poetic passages. The ohawteter 
of Batan is admirably conceived, and the femiliar iheme of a 
lost paradise is set forth in diguified and dramatic language 
not unworthy of the height of its great argument In the 
dark regions and “swart mists" of Hell, Satan and his host, 
swept thither by the Lord of Heaven himself, indulge in a 
joy that is purely heathen, in contemidating the vengeance 
to be taken on the race tliat has supplanted them in the favour 
of God\ 

Smdm is a paraphrase of a portion only of the book from 
which it takes its name, ie, the passage of the Israelites through 
the Red Sea and the destruction of the Sgyptiana Part of the 

^ For a distmaaion of the poesihle relation between the Sjvtaa of QmuU B and the 
Satan of PcuraMie ct Stopford Brooke, Marly EnglUh Literature , voh n, 
pp. lOlff. and Morl^, BngUih Wiitsrt, roU it, p. 109# 
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poeim\ in which the uicoBton of the kraeliteR are enumerated and 
described, is, possibly, the work of a second poet^ as it is simpler 
in style than the body of the poem, and the theme is not entirely 
relevant; there is certtdnly a break after L 446. The distinctive 
feature of the poem is the beauty and vigour with which martial 
scenes are depicted. Here again, the feeUng of the old epic 
writers, under another guise, is clearly apparent. Kot even in 
Jadtth or Tht BaJUth of Maldon do we find more successful 
attempts in dramatic grouping; the din and clash of battle, though 
no actual battle is described, tbe war-wolf and the raven greedy 
for prey, the heaving of the shields, the brandishing of battie-bill^ 
recall the martial tone of the best war-poetry of our battle-loving 
ancestors. The author of Getieds A writes as though afraid to 
depart even from the wording of his original ; the author of 
Eoeodm, possessed by the lust for word-xminting, draws u|M>n an 
exuberant imagination steeped in reminiscences of brave blows 
and doughty deeds, not oven nominally Obristiait. 

The poem entitled Dattid need not debdu us. After a 
historical introduction, for which tiie iioet is not indebted t<i his 
source he versifies selected portions of the book of PankP. Tltc 
poem Ima one new feature. The author uses his material for 
homiletic purposes and inculcates certain mond virtues: for 
instancy the duty of humility and obedUenco to the will of God. 
Ikmid is transmitted in the Junhm codex. A portion of the 
subject^ dealing with the episode of the three children in tbe fiery 
frumacf^ is transmitted also in the EmUr Eookt in a short poem of 
76 lines called Amrias, in which are the beautiful liitttt descriptive 
of tho change wrought by the appearance of tito angel of the I/ord : 

Then ’twtw in the oven when the tinjtel ewne, 

Windy etml and winMome, to tho wonther iikwt 
When b sent to earth in the Mummer tide, 
frnprinff down of dew-min at die dawn day*. 

Three minor poems, originally thought to be one, and by 
Qrein called OrUt mad SaUm, riiould be mentioned here, 
since, by reason of their being fransmitted in the codex MS 
Bodl XI, they, together with the three more important ^tomm 
just discussed, have been attributed to Caedmon. Htc first of 
them duals with tbe subject of the Fail <f tho Anoeb, the Hecuud 
with Ilnrnmhiff of Hell and His resurrection, together 

with a brief account of His asceuBlon and coming to judgment, 

‘ U, 862-440. * Up to oliaptw v, 83. 

* Btopfijrd Brook«*« 
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the third with Christ’s Te/m/pUition. Only the first is complete. 
All three, probably, belong to the end of the nintli century and 
all have a homiletic tendency. The second has been compared 
with the Crist of Cynewulf, with which it is linked by virtue of 
theme as well as by style. The description of the last judgment 
suggests the more impressive picture of that event contained 
in Crist, and the Harrowing of Hdl recalls, and can sustain 
comparison with, examples of later more elaborate treatment of 
the same subject By their religious fervour, and by their ap- 
parently ruder form, it is possible that these poems are nearer to 
the original body of Caedmon’s work tlrnn the poems previously 
discussed. 

The finest of all the poems erroneously attributed to Caedmon 
is the fragment entitled Judith. As there seexns to be ground 
for supposing that this b^uriful firagmenty worthy of the skill 
of a scop whose Christianity had not sufficed to ^^uell his martial 
instincts, his pride in battle and his manly prowess, Is of later 
date ihau has been thought by certain historians, it is dealt with 
in a later chapter of the present volume. 

Turning to Cyjiewulf and the poeum that may be, or have 
been, attributed to him, wo are on somewhat safer ground. The 
personality of the poet is, indeed, wrapped in an obscurity 
hardly less deep than that which hidra Caedmon. The only 
truth at which we can arrive concerning him is that he must h© 
the author of four well-known poems, since ho marked them as 
his own by the insertion of his rignature in runes. Coiyecture 
has been busy to prove that he may have been Monacal with 
a certidn abbot of Peterborough, who lived about the year 100(K. 
Bnt this hypotheeis has ceased to be tenable dbooe we know that 
the West Saxon tramcript of bis poems, the only form in which 
the accredited ones are preserved, cannot be the original ; more- 
jver, the abbot invariably spelt his name Cinwulf. Equally 
impossible is the theory that he was Cynewulf, bishop of 
tindisferne, who died in 7H1 or 783. Tlio latter lived in 
iiroublous times, and nothing we know of his life agrees with 
inferences we may reasonably draw from autobiographical 
iHusioDs in Cynewulfs poems. A theory that the author was 
certainly of Northumbrian origin was, in the first instMioe, based 
ipon an erroneous interpretation of the first riddle in a col- 
ection of Old English Biddle long attributed to him. Dietrich 
^ve the solution as (krenwulf, the supposed Northumbrian 
brm of the name Oynewulfi Bu^ apart from the fact thak 
a 1. 1. OH. rv. 4 
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syUaMc riddles are not known in Old Enj^Hsh literature we 
must remember that, on the four occasions when the poet 
spelt his own name, he used one or other of two forms, ie. 
Cynewulf or Oynwulf. Both these forms must go back to an 
older one in which the medial e appeared as t. In Northumbria, 
this medial i became e, ron^y speaking, about 800; in Mertda 
the transition was practically acoemplished by 760. This ihct 
lends colour to the hypothesis of WUlker that Cynewulf was a 
Mercian, a theory which A. S« Cook has adopted in support of a 
conjecture of his own, namely, that the poet was a certain 
Cynulf, an ecclesiastic who was present, as his signature to a 
decree proves, at a synod held at Clovesho in 803. The synod 
was an important one, in so far as at it tho archbishop of 
Canterbury was recognised as primate of the Englisli church. 
Cynulfs signature, following close uimn that of tho bishop of 
Dunwich, loads A. H. Cook to tho further assumption that he 
was a priest in tho diocoso of Dnnwicli, whore ho would have 
ample opportunity for studying those soa-oticcts, tho dosoription 
of which is so characteristic of his |M»etry. Wliotlmr or not 
Cynewulf is to be identified with this ecclesiastic, there is no 
doubt that the assumption of Merciajt origin would do away 
with one or two difiiculties which tho assumption of Northtunbrian 
origin in the narrower sense leaves unsolved. During the latter 
half of the eighth century, Northumbria vm, politically, too 
troubled to be a “kindly nurse” of letteiu, thoi4h» on the other 
hand, it might be asserted that tho political unrest of Nortiiumbria 
may be refieotod in tho melancholy nature and “autumnal grace” 
of Cynewulf 's iioetry. Again, though there is no doubt that a Merehm 
origin would facilitate the transcription of the {MieiiiH Into Wort 
Saxon, yet we have West Saxon transcripts of other or^nally 
Northumbrian poems, a fact wMch affocts the value of gempi^^ioal 
arguments of this nature. 

The m(»t valid, albeit negative, aigumeot agaiort narrowiiig 
the term Northuminfan to mean itoply non-Wert Baxon, hencKt 
pofflibly, Mercian, is that wo have no definite evidence for tiie 
existence of a Mercian school of poetry, such as tho development 
of a poet like Cynewulf seems to postulate. His undisputed work 
is of too mature a character to seem to be tho spontaneous product 
of a self-made singer, unfostered by litemry society, Moroovw, 
he excels more especially in descriptions of tho siui and the aea- 
coas^ a point in which a dweller inland might easily tmve beau 
deficient. Notable in this respect are Ekne, which we know to be 
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his, and And/tem which is very possibly his. The following lines, 
for instance, must, surely, be the work of one whose daily life had 
been spent in contact with the sea : 

Over the sea-marges 

Hourly urged they on...the wave-riding horses. 

Then they let o’er Fifel’s wave foaming stride along 

Steep-stemmed rashers of the sea. Oft withstood the bulwarh. 

O’er the surging of the waters, swinging strokes of waves!. 

Further, assuming Chithlae B to be by Oyncwulf®, we may note 
the feet that the fon-joumey of the original has been transformed 
into a sea-voyage, and this would appear to tell against an East 
Anglian authorship. 

The final result of much discussion seems to resolve itself 
into this : that Cynewulf was not a West Saxon, but, probably, 
a Northumbrian, though Mercian origin is not impossible; and 
tliat he wrote towards the end of the eighth century. This latter 
point will find further support when we proceed to discuss the 
individual poema 

We know nothing else concerning Cynewulf with any degree of 
certainty. We infer from the nature of his poetry that ho was of 
a deeply religious nature, but it is hazardous to deduce the 
character of a poet from his apparently subjective work; we 
leani that ho lived to an old ago, which he felt to be a bui^a; 
that, at some time of his life, he had known the fhvour of 
princes and oi\joyed the gifts of kings; he must have been the 
thegn or scop of some great lord, and not merely an itinerant 
singer or gleeman, as some critics have held. He was a man 
of learning, certainly a good Latin scholar, for some of hki work 
is based upon Latin originals. Critics are zmt agre«i as to 
the period of life in which he occupied himself with the compo- 
sition of religious poetry, nor as to the chronological order of his • 
works. Some scholars assume that, after leading until old age the 
life of a man of the world, and attaining some distinction as an 
author of secular poetry — of which, by tho way, if the Riddles are 
rejected, we have no trace— -he became couvorted by the vision 
described in The Dream of the Rood, and devoted himself ever 
afterwards to religious poetry, the last oousummate efibrt of his 
poetic powers being Elene. There are two drawbacks to this 
theory, tiie first being that we caxmot base biograiddcal deductions 
with any certainty upon a poem like The Dream Rood, which 

we have no historical grounds for claiming as Cynewulfs; the 
* Stoptind venrion. > Sm p. SB. 
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second, that it is difficult to assume that a man advanced in yeare 
could have composed so large a quantity of religious poetry as, 
even after the most rigid exclusion of the unlikely, we are com- 
pelled to attribute to him. Other critirai hold that Tht Dream of 
the Rood was followed immediately by EUsne, and that all other 
Qjmewulfian poems were written later. If that be so, the poet’s 
art must have undergone very rapid deterioration, for all the other 
poems attributed to him are inferior to Elme and The Dream. 

The poems marked as CJynewulf s own by the insertion of runes 
are Cmt, Jidiana, The Pates of the Apos^ and Ekne. Crist is 
the first poem in the codex known as the Exeter Book, a manuscript 
preserved in the catlicdral library at Exeter. The first eight iwiges, 
and, consequently, the opening portion of Crist, arc missing. The 
manuscript probably dates from the eleveutli century ami is, 
apparently, written throughout by one and the same hand. 
Jvlimia is contained in the same book, and, of other poems 
attributed to (Jyuewulf, and certainly belonging to his school, 
GndUaa, Asarias and The Pfutmix will be mentioned lieh»w. 

Crist falls into throe clearly defined i«trt«, the first dciding with 
the advent of Christ on earth, the second with His ascension, the 
third with His second advent to judge the world. The second part 
contains Cynewulf’s signature in runes^ The unity of the poem 
has not remained unquestioned. Bcholam have brought forward 
linguistic and metrical arguments to prove that we are dealing not 
with one but with three jioems ; that source, theme and treat- 
ment differ so greatly as to render the assumption of a oommon 
authorship for all three incredible, and to reduce us to the necessity 
of denying authorship by Cynewulf to any Imt the socoud |»art, 
which is signed by him. Almost the best argument brought forward 
by tiiese iconoclastic critics is the umloubted fact that Cynewulfs 
signature occurs, as a rule, near the conclusion of a poem, not 
in the middle, and that it does so occur towards the end d' the 
second part A fiirther valid argument against the unity eff tite 
poem might he derived from the theme of the second part 
This deals with Christ's reception in Heaven after His sejoum on 
earth, and only by some stretch of imagination can the event be 
looked uism as parallel to His twofold coming on earth. Yet 
critics have discovered a link with the first part in a |»mage 
definitely referring to Christ’s flmt aiivont*, and the references to 
the lost judgment in the runic itos^o have been regarded as an 


* u.ms. 
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anticipation of the third part. The question is a nice one and is 
not, at present, capable of solution. If we assume the unity of the 
poem, Cynewulf is, undoubtedly, the author; if we deny it, we are 
confronted with the farther difficulty of determining the authorship 
of the first and third parts. From a literary point of view, 
Crist is, perhaps, the most interesting of Cynewulf’s poems. It 
illustrates fully the iufiuence of Iiatin Christianity upon English 
thought. Tlie subject is derived from Latin homilies and hymns : 
part I, the advent of Christ, seems to be largely based upon the 
Roman Breviary, part ii upon the ascension sermon of pope 
Gregory, part iii upon an alphabetic Latin hymn on the last 
judgment, quoted by Bede in De Arte Metriea. In addltioi», the 
Gospel of St Matthew and Gregory’s tenth homily have furnished 
suggestiona Yet tl»e poet is no mere versifier of Latin theology. 
We are confronted, for the first time in English literature, with 
the product of an original mind. The author has trarusmuted the 
material derived from his sources into the passionate out-pourings 
of personal religious feeling The doctrines interspersed are, of 
course, medieval in tone : one of the three signs by which the 
blessed shall realise their possession of God’s favour is the joy they 
will derive from the contemplation of the suflerings of the damned. 
But, for the most part, the poem is a series of choric hymns of 
praise, of imaginative passages descriptive of visions not loss 
sublime than that of The Bream of the Rood. 

Crist is followed immediately in the Emter Book by the poem 
entitled J'diema, This is an Old English version of the defa 8. 
Juliame mrginis mmiyrvi. The proof of Qynewulfian authorship 
lies^ as has already been said, in the insertion of his name in runes. 
The imtrtyr is supposed to have lived about the rime of the emporor 
Maxindan. She, of conrse, suooessftdly overcomes all the minor 
temptations with which she is confronted, including an ofthr of 
marriage with a pagan, and, finally, having routed the devil in 
person, endures martyrdom by the sword 

Equally insignificant considered as |)oetry, but of the utmost 
importance as a link in a chain of literary evidence, are the lines 
known as The Fates of ihe AposU^ The title sufficiently indicates 
the contents. The poem is preserved in the VeredR Book, a codex 
containing both verse and prose^ and, tor some unknown reason, in 
the possession of the chapter of Veroelli, north Italy. The first 
ninety-five lines, which follow immediate)^ alter the poem called 
Andreas, oconpy foL 69 b — 6S b. They were considered an anony- 
mous fragmmtt until liTa]^ disoovexi^ that a set of verses aa 
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fol. 54 a, whidi had hitherto been assumed to have no connection 
with the lines preceding them, were, in reality, a continuation of 
the lines on foL 63, and that they contained the name of Cynewulf 
in runes. The authenticity of JPota was, hereby, 

raised above dispute ; but the gain to Cynewulfs literary reputation 
was not great. 

Yet critics, anxious to vindicate the cltdm of our greatest pre* 
Conquest poet to whatever poetry may seem worthy of idm, have 
tried to twist the occurrence of Cynewulfs signature in Thu Fates 
(Ilf the Apostks into an additional pica in favour of his authorship 
of Andreas, the poem immediately preceding it in the VeTcdU 
Book TIub i)oem deals with the missionary labours of St Andrew, 
and is based, probably, upon a lost Jjatin version of a Creek original 
(in Paris), the Ilprifet? 'AvSpiav xal MarBaiov. St Andrew is com- 
manded by Cod to go to the assistance of St Matihew, who is in 
danger of death at the hands of the Menuedoniaiw, cannibal 
Ethiopians, lie sets out in a Isjut nmnncd by our Jjord aitd two 
angek Having landed safely, he Iwcutues of great spiritual eoinbirt 
to the captive, but is himself token prisoner and tortured. He de- 
livers himself and converts the Mennodoiiians by working a miracle. 
The distinguishing feature of the poem, which links it with 
passages in Btmmtlf and The ifetfarer, is tlie skill with which 
its author gives expression to his passion for tlie sea. Atuireas 
is a romance of the sea. Nowhere else arc to be found such 
superb descrijitions of the raging storm, of the successful struggle 
of man with the iww'crs of the deep. It illustrates, moreover, in 
an iinuHHal degree, the bltmding of the old spirit with the new. 
fcJt Atidrew, though professedly a Christian saint, is, in reality, a 
viking, though crusiMler in name he is more twily a siwforer on 
adventure bent The C^hrlst he serves is an aetheling, the apusties 
are fblctogan-^ptains of the iietJple— and temporal victory, not 
merely spiritual triumph, Is the goel 

Could it be proved that The Fates of the Apadtes is mendy ao 
epU<^e to the longer pown preceding it, the adventuree of one of 
the twelve being related in greater detail than is vouchsafed to them 
treated collectively, we should be enabled to attribute with greater 
certainty than is otherwise possible the poem of Andreas to 
t^ewulf, an autlior of whom, on aesthetic grounds, it is not 
unworthy. Its authenticity would then be vouched for by 
the runic signature contained in the shorter poem. This hypo- 
thesis is, however, more ingenious than convincing. The po«B 
Atulrens, us it stands, lacks, indeed, as definite a conclurion as many 
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other poems possess; there for instance, no Jmdt or “amen” 
to denote the end, but, unfortunately for the inventors of the 
hypothesis, The Fates ^ &ie Apo^es does not lack a beginning; 
nor are St Andrew’s labours omitted from the general review of the 
good works done by the twelve, which might possibly have been 
expected had the author of The Fates of the AposUes also been 
the author of the longer history of St Andrew. There is more 
ground for accepting a theory originated by Sievers with regard 
to the last sixteen linos of the fragment containing Cynewulf’s signa- 
ture, discovered by Napier. In the opinion of Sievers these sixteen 
lines would not only be an inordinately lengthy conclusion to 
so short a poem as The Fates, but they are superfluous in so far 
as they are a mere repetition of the lines which had preceded 
the runic passage. He would, tliorefore, wish to see in them the 
conclusion of some lost poem of Cynewulf, and only accidentally 
attached to The Fates <f the AposUes. Upholders of the theory 
of the Cynewulflan authorship of Ai/sdrem might be aUe to 
claim them as the missing conclusion to that poem, and the &ct 
of their being attached to a piece of undoubtedly Cynewulflan work 
might strengthen the attribution of Amlreas to our poet. But, 
after fully weighing the argmnents on either side, we must confess 
that the evidence ho far forthcoming doen not sufilee for a satis- 
Ihctoiy solution of the (luostiou. 

EUm is, undoubtedly, Cynewulfs masterpiece. The subject is 
contained in the Aeta Bamelonm of 3 May. tlrimra also referred 
to the same subject as occurring in the Legmda, awrea of Jacobus 
a Voraii^a It is impossible to decide whether the legend flrat 
readied Ei^nd in a Latin or in an older Greek form. Ihe story is 
that of the discovery of the true exam by Helena, the mothor of the 
emperor Constantine. The search carried to so successful a con- 
clusion was instituted by the emperor in consequence of the famous 
vision, the sign of a cross in the sky bearing the inscription in hoc 
signo vitiees. Much history hangs upon this tale. Its immediate 
importance for us is that tho conversion of the emperor by this 
means became tho starting-point for the adoration of tho cross: the 
iQitabod which had hitherto been one of ignominy became cm df 
triumph and glory. The festival of the exaltation of the cross was 
estabflshed in the western churdi in 701, in ccmseqiMHkoe of the 
supposed discovery in Rome of a pari^de of the true cross. This 
event is duly recorded by Bede iu Ee sm aetatiim saeauli, 
the news havine^ no doubt, been Inrong^t to England by abbot 
C^lfrid, who was in Bmoe at the lime. At any rate, if dds evmt 
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be considered too remote to have influenced Cynewulf’s choice of 
a subject, we may remember that he probably lived through a 
part of the iconoclastic controversy which raged from 7^ to 842, 
and which contributed perhap more than aitything else to an 
increased veneration of the cross, indeed, tiie poetry of the cross 
in England has been regarded as the first-^t of the impetus given 
to its worship by the condemnation of the worship of all other 
symbols. The two festivals of the cross, the invention on 8 May 
and the exaltation on 14 Beptember, were both observed in the 
old English church. 

Cynewulfs poem on Helena’s search for tho trao cross is 
contained in fourteen cantos or “fitts.” It is written in a simple, 
dramatic style, intersijersed with imaginative and descriptive iww- 
sages of great beauty. The glamour and {sunp of war, tho gleam of 
jewels, the joy of 8hi|»H dancing on the waves, give life and colour 
to a narrative permeated by the deep and serious purpose of the 
autljor. 'Ihe fifteenth fitt, 8U|)crfluoHS from tho p<iint of view of 
tho story, is valuable as documentary evidence lamring on the 
poet's personality. It contains not only his signature in runos, but 
is a "fragment of a groat confession,” unveiling to us the manner 
of the man to whom the cross became salvation. 

"1 am old,” he says, "and ready to depart, harinff woven wordontft 
and pondered deeply in the darknem of the world. Onoe X waa gay in 
the hall and reoeirod gifts, applet! gold and treminru. Yet waa I huffet^ 
with oare, fettered by sins, beset with sorrows, until the Xmrd of alt udglit 
and power bestowed on mo grare and revealed to me tho mystery of the 
holy cross. Now know I that the Joys of life are ileetlng, and that tine 
Judge of all the world is at hand to deal to every man his doom.” 

Two useful deductions may Iw imido from this jNUisBgc. In tho 
first phtcc, tlio jMmt was cvidontly advanced in ago when ho w»m- 
posed this poem, a jHjiut already alludod to; in tho second, he 
ascribes his conversion to a true midorstandhig of the cross. In 
other poems, notably Orist, Cynewulf reveals an ahoost eqwU 
veneration for the symbol of man’s redemption. 

But the poem which, above all others, betrays the spirit of 
tender yet piuislonato veneration, of awe and adoration for "(die 
wondrous cross on which the Prince of glory died," is TAc Ihnm 
qf tha ItiMMl It is transmitted to us in a West Haxou form in the 
VeroeUi JUwk, and portions of it are to be found carved in runes 
on the liuthwell cross in Dumfriesshire*. The poem is now 

* In •ddltlon, there li out upon the oroe* on Intwriptlon which wu interpreted to 
siMn •■OMdtaon nude me," end, upon thU enpponad ilgnstnm, vme bMed Urn 
sttribstiott of Tht UntM nf tht Sood to OMdmoo. The ineoription, U disi|dienble st 
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claimed as Cynewulf’s by probably the majority of English scholars, 
though it is possible that he worked on older material. At the 
same time, we have none but aesthetic evidence to go upon. 
A resemblance has been fancied or detected between the reference 
to the cross in the concluding portion of EUm discussed above 
and the subject and treatment of this poem. It would be possible 
to overrate the value of this coincidence. References to the 
cross are frequent in both prose and vei-se. They need prove 
nothing beyond the undoubtedly early custom of the adoration. 
At the same time, the two poems have much in common: the 
character of the intimate self-revelation contained in each, the 
elegiac tone of the reflections on the transitoriness of the world 
and the sinfulness of man, the phraseology and syntactical 
structure are alike to a degree which makes the Cynewulfian 
authorship of both more than probable. The Dream of the Rood 
is the choicest blossom of Old English Christian poetry; religious 
feeling has never been more exquisitely clothed tiian in these one 
hundred and forty lines of alliterative verse. It is fall of imagina- 
tive power and enters deeply into the mysteries of sin and of 
sorrow. We have no other instance of a dream-poem in pro- 
Conquost England, though Bede relates several visions. Tlie poet 
dreamt a dream and in it saw the holy rood decked with gems and 
shining gloriously. Angels guarded it, and, at its sight, the singer 
was afeared, for he was stained with guilt. As he watched, the 
tree changed colour; anon it was adorned with treasure, anon 
stained with gore; and, as he watched, it spoke, and told the story 
of the crucifixion, the descent from the cross, the rajurrection. 
This conception of the cross as being gifted with power of speech 
lends a singular charm to the poem. The address is followed by 
the poet’s reflection on what he has seen: the cross shall be 
henceforth his confidence and help. The concluding ton linos of 
the poem seem superfluous and are jmssibly a later accretion, Tlie 
theme concludes with lino 146. The characteristic opening of the 

all, may havo beon tho eoulptor’B atitogmpli. In no oaae oould it, apparently, be a 
reference to the poet Oaedmon, for the language of the poem on the Bufchwell orofia is 
younger than that of the MS poem, poaalbly of the tenth century* The decoration of 
the Croat, also, is thought to ba too elaborate and ornate for eighth oentmy work and 
can lajardiy be dated much earlier than the tenth century* See Ohapto n and the 
bibliography to that chapter, eapecially the writings of Vietor and iu 0* Oookt Tli$ 
Dream of the Mood, 

A somewhat similar, though very short, example of an inscription in the first 
person is preserved on a moss at Brusaels:— 

Bod is min nama: jeo ic rione cynln 5 

baer byfiiende, blode beatemed* 
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poem may be noted. As in Beomtif, A.ndrta8, Bmdut and o&er 
poems the singer arrests the attention his hearers by the 
exclamation ; ^‘Hwaet ! ”sLo, comparable to the “Listneth, !ord- 
ings” of the later minstrels. device most have been a common 
one in days when the harp was strudc at festive gatherings and 
the scop urged his claim to a hearing by a preliminary chord. 

We most pass on to other poems that have, with mow or less 
show of reason, been attributed to Cynewulf (if these, the longest 
is the life of the Mercian saint Guthkc. It Mis into two parte, 
the first, apparently, having been composed during the lifetime of 
the anchorite who is the subject of the poem, the second being 
based upon the I/utin Vita by Felix of Oroyland, The main 
question that has been discussed has been whether both |)arta 
are by one and the same author or not, and whether Cynewulf 
can lay claim to one or larth |»art«. If only one |iart can be attri- 
buted to him it should Ikj part ti (tiiithhui B). Hiiicni the conclusion 
to this |«irt is misHiiig, itinay, <!OTu:eivabIy, have contamed Cyne- 
wulf’s slgimturo in riuioH, There is no gap in the MS iK'tsecn the 
conclusion of Oriot and tlie iHsginniiig of dntMnc, niwl (hdlancs 
has assumed tliat the {lassHge commonly mwl as (he t’oiieluHimi of 
Vrist (II, 1868 — 1094) really fonns the introduction to (Jnthiae. 
Those linos are, no doubt, superfluous as rogarfls (/m/, but they 
are yet more uimuitaWe considorojl as tut intnKhietion t<» ihtiMm, 
which iMsgiiis, quite appropriately, with a common epic fonnuia 
"Monjo simlon” (cf, tho oironing of Tht’. Bhtmim). It would Iw 
better to assume them to Ihj a fragment of some in^pendent poem 
on tho joys of tho blessed 

The death of (hithlat; is related in liinw full of stiength and 
beauty. The wriU‘r has euterwl intii the spirit of the last great 
struj^le with the iswers of darkness and death, oven as Bnnyan 
did when he related the passage of Christiwi thiou^di ti» Valley 
of the Shadow o/l Iteath. The wondrous tliat sW nw over 
Guthlac's hut before he dies irresistibly recalls the waring H gMff 
in tho sky temiliar to every northerner and, wbrni we read that, 
at tho saint’s entry into tiie heavenly mansions, the whole land of 
England tremblod witli rairtiire, we feel that, whether Cynowutf 
wrote the ptem or not, wo are In the preseiico of a poet who does 
not lack imaginativo jwwer of a high order. 

Tke PA^ienio', hits Ijcen attributed t<i Cynewulf by a large 
number of competent critics. Tho first portion of it is 
upon a Ijatin poem attributed to Ijactantius, and there is some 
ground for assuming Cynewulfs acquaintance with that Latin 
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author, since a copy of the book was contained in Alenin’s library 
at York, and Cynewulf may very well have been a scholar in the 
school at York\ The second part of the poem, the allegorical 
application of the myth to Christ, is based on the writings of 
Ambrose and Bede. The characteristic feature of the poem is its 
love of colour and wealth of gorgeous descriptive epithets* 
Especially noteworthy, in this respect, is the description of the 
land where the phoenix dwells : 

WinBome is the wold there; there the wealds are green, 

Spacious spread l>elow the skies; there may neither snow nor rain, 

Nor the furious air of frost, nor the flare of Are, 

Nor tlie headlong s^tnall of hail, nor the hoar-frost’s fall. 

Nor the burning of the sun, nor the bitter cold. 

Nor the weather over-warm, nor the winter shower, 

Bo their wrong to any wight— but the wold abides 
Ever happy, healthful there 2, 

This passage illustrates not only the feeling of English poets 
towards nature, but also the development that took place in 
consequence of the influence of Latin letters. The Northumbrian 
poets were not unskilled in the depiction of scenes with which 
they were familiar; but in The Phoenix we have, for the first time, 
a poet attempting, under liteniry influence, and with an obviously 
conscious striving after artistic etiect, to jmint an ideal landscape, 
the beauty and gentleness of sunmicr cliuics, the wealth of tropical 
nature, the bahniness of a softer air, where there shall be no more, 
or only a sun-lit, sea, unlike the sullen gloom of the northern 
watera 

The conclusion of the poem is of an unusual kind. It conmsta 
of eleven lines in a mixture of English and Latin, the first half of 
each line being English, the second half Latin, the Latin alliterating 
with the English. 

Portions of an Old English Physiologm have also been at- 
tributed to Cynewulf. Allegorical bestiaries were a favourite 
form of literature from the fifth century down to the Middle 
Agea They consisted of descriirtions of certain Ijeasts, birds and 
fishes which were considered capable of an allegorical significance. 
Ihe all^rical meaning was always attached to the description, 
much as a moral is appended to a feble. The developraent of this 
form of literature was due to the fondness for animal i^bolism 
cbaraoteristlc of early Christian art. Only three specimens of 
such descriptions are extant in Old English literatura They deal 
with the panther, tihe whale and the partridga Tie panther is 

1 Cook, CWift, p. My. * Stopfojfd Brook<!*« veMon. 
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complete, there is a gap in the description of the whale, of the 
partridge there is liardly sufficient to prove that the bird described 
was really a jjartridgo. It is uneortain whether these pieces 
were merely isolated attempts at imitation of a foreign model or 
whether they formed i)art of a complete Old English Phif»iologm. 
Two somewhat divergent texts of a lAtin Physiohffm (B and C), 
belonging to the ninth century, have been discovered, llie re- 
semblance Ixitwoen the Latin text and the Old English is furly 
striking hi B where, after twenty-two other animals liave been 
described, we have the panther, the whale and the partridge; 
probably both Old English and Latin versions are derived from a 
common source. The |mnther, as usual, is symlMilical of Christ, 
and the whale, which lures seafarers to moor their “ocean-mares" 
to it, thinking its back an island, represents the “accuser of tho 
brethren ” and its gaping mouth is the gate of Hell 

Tlio assumption that the first of a series of Old English HitJklks, 
95 in all, was a clumMie meaning Cynewulf, iir Coenwnlf, canseii 
the collection to lai attrilmted to him. These riddles are trans- 
mitted in the Exeter Hook. They are closely connected with 
similar collections of Ijatin riddles, more es{)ecially one by Aldhelm. 
Aidhelm’s work is based upon that of tho coututy Latin poet 
Bymphosius, and Aldhelm was the first English writer to aoclimatlse 
the Latin riddle in England. Forty riddles by archbishop Tatwin, 
which were ox{>anded Iiy Eusebius to the number of !»«, are also 
extant. 'Hie author of the Old Englisii riddles derived most of 
his inspimtiou from Aldhelm, but lie also seinns to have gone 
direct to Symphosius and hi have made some slight use of tho 
work of Eusebius and Tatwinc. 

The theory tliat the solution of t,lie first riddh! was tho name 
Coeiiwulf, i.e. Cyuewidf, wjih refuted by 'IVautmaim, in IffiKJ, and, 
later, by Hiovcni, on tinguistic and other grotnwk 

The peculiarly English tune and character of the riddles Is, in 
some measure, due to Aldhetin's exwnple. For, though be wrote 
in Ijatiu, his style difibrontlahai his work from that of tho Latin 
anthora, and accounts for the popularity Uiis form of literature 
acqitirwl in Englawl Furthermore, the aulJhor or authors of the 
Old English ridiiles Imrrow themes firom native folk-song and sai^; 
in their hands hmitiiimte oiijects liecome endowed wiUi iife Mid 
personality ; the ia>werH of nature become objects of worship «Kfii 
as they were in olden times ; they describe the aoenery of Uudr 
own oountjy, tho fen, the river and the sea, the horror of the 
untrodden forest, sun and numn ongi^i;ed In perpetuid puiwiit of 
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each other, the nightingale and the swan, the plough guided by 
the “grey-haired enemy of the wood,” the bull breaking up the 
clods loft untamed by the plough, the falcon, the arm-companion 
of aethelings — scenes, events, characters familiar in the England of 
that day. Biddle XLi, De CreaMra, and Biddle ix, on the Nightin- 
gale, which are subjects taken from Aldhelm, may be compared with 
the Latin versions to prove how far the more imaginative English 
poet was from being a more imitator, and the storm and iceberg 
riddles breathe the old northern and viking spirit. Biddle xxxvi 
is also preserved in Northumbrian in a MS at Leyden. 

The most varied solutions have, from time to time, been 
suggested for some of the riddles, and the meaning of many is 
by no moans clear. The most recent attempt at a solution of the 
first riddle has been made by Schofield and Gollancja, They see 
in this short poem an Old English monodrama in five acts, wherein 
a lady boasts of fidelity to her lover, but, daring his absence, 
proves fidthless and lives to endure the vengeance of her husbrnid 
in the loss of her child. 

We may note, in conclusion, a group of minor poems which have 
one characteristic feature in common, namely, the note of personal 
religion ; they are, for the most part, lyric or didactic in character, 
dealing with the soul’s need of redemption. Of those, tliu Death 
Bong attributed to Bedo by his pupil Outhbort, who gives an 
approximate Latin rendering of it\ is preservwl in a Nortliumbrfan 
version in a MS at St Gall and belongs to the same period as 
Caedmon’s Hytim. 

One of the most interesting of the group is the Addrm of the 
Jjoei, Botd to the Body, a frequent theme in later literature. It is 
one of the very few Old SbogliBh poems preserved in two version^ 
one in the Exeter, the other in the VereeBd Book In the latter 
codex is contained a firagment of a very rare theme, the Addreea 
of the Baved BotU to the Body. A poem on the day of doom 
is transmitted in the Exeter Booh. It is a general admonition 
to lead a godly, righteous and sober life after the fashion of many 
similar warnings in later literature. 

A group of four short poems, of which three are preserved in the 
Exeter Booh, deal with attributra common to ma nk i n d. The Gi/U 
of Km (Bi monna crae(ftum)~besed, largely, upon the fl9th homily 
of p<q»6 Gregory, and, hence, sometimes attributed to Cynewulf ; 
the Eaitet of Mm (Bi manna wyrdum), winch, though allied in 
theme to the previous poem, differs veiry considerably from it 

1 CodbMrti ftd 
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in treatment; the Miiid nf Man (Bi manna mode) and the 
Fahehood of Man (Bi manna letac), which may l>e deBcribed aa 
poetical homiliea 

The Biminff Pmn is a solitary instance of the occurrence in 
English poetry of the consistent use of end-rime and aUiteration 
in one and the same poem. The theme, ** sorrow's crown of 
sorrows is remembering happier things,” recalls the epilogue to 
Blme, but the resemblance is not sufiEiciently striking to Justify 
the attribution of the poem to Cynewulf. The metrical form is 
an accurate imitation of the HoefuMaimt of Egill Skalla^ms- 
son, which was composed in Northumberland at the court of 
Aethclstan. 

It is generally thought that gnomic or didactic {>oetry, 
which seenuj to have been very popular during the Old Engli^ 
period, hod its origin in the religious oxerciscH of heathen times. 
Certainly it is well represented in the mytholojdcal poems of the 
JSAda, whether wo take the proverb form, as in the first i»rt of 
Hdvamdl, or the foim of question and answer, as in 
and other poems. Old English proverljs jwc, however, almost 
entirely deprived of heathen colouring. One collection, amounting 
altogether to 206 lines in throe sectioitf, is preserved in the Eaotier 
Book, and another, containing 66 lines, serves as a pi^bee to one 
of the texts of the Gheomde. The proverbs In the two ooUeotimis 
are of much the same kind, giving, in each case, the chief diarac- 
teristie of the thing mentioned, e.g. “ frost shall freeae," or “ a kli^ 
shall have government.” Oonerally, however, they run into two or 
more lines, beginning and ending in the middle, so that the whole 
collection has the form of a cmmected }k)oiii. In this clww of 
litcrntnro wo may, imrhaiw, also hudnde A Fafhrr'n hudmeium, 
a poem consisting of ten moral ndmonitions (04 lines in i^I) 
addressed by a fother to his son somewhat after the nature of 
the Prowerhs of Holomon. In form, it may be compared with 
Biffrdr^mdl and tae last part of kdvamdt, but the matUHr is 
very ki^ely Christian. Mention must also be made of The Borne 
Ptmn, which, likewise, has Bcandinavian parallels. Each of the 
letters of the runic alphabet had its own name, which was also riie 
word for some animal, plant or other article, e.g, riohes, hoShio, 
thorn; and it is the properties of these which Uio pomn demaribei, 
allotting three or four lines to each. The other ftnw of didaorio 
poetry, the dialogue, is represented in Old English in the po«B 
known as Salomm and JSatwm. This alliterative poem Is pta- 
served in two MSS in the Libraiy of Corpus Ohristl OoUsge, 
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Cambridge. Bang Solomon, as the representative of Jewish 
wisdom, is represented as measuring forces with Saturn, a docile 
learner and mild disputant The Old English dialogue has its 
counterpart in more than one literature, but, in other countries, 
Marcolf, who takes the place of Saturn, gets the beat of the game, 
and saucy wit confounds the teacher. 

Any attempt to estimate the development attained by Old 
THnglifth literature, as shown by the work of the two schools of 
poetry which the names of Caedmon and Cynewulf connote, must, 
of necessity, bo somewhat superficial, in view of the fragmentary 
nature of much of the work passed under review. Caedmon stands 
for a group of singers whose work we feel to be earlier in tone and 
feeling, though not always in age, than that which we know to be 
Cynewulfs or can fairly attribute to him. Both schools of thought 
are Christian, not rarely even monkish ; both writeraf, if not in 
equal measure, are sons of their age and palpably inheritors of a 
philosophy of life pagan in many respects. It is safe to say that, 
in both groups, there is hardly a single poem of any length and 
importance in which whole passages are not permeated with the 
spirit of the untouched Beowi^, in which turns of speech, ideas, 
points of view, do not recall an earlier, a fiercer, a more self- 
reliant and fattdistic age. God the All-Ruler is fate metamor- 
phosed; the powers of evil are identical with those once called 
giants and elves; the Paradise and Hell of the Christiaii are as 
realistic as the Walhalla mid tlie Niflheim of the heathen ancestor. 

Yet the work of Cynewulf and his school marks an advance 
upon the writings of ibe school of Caedmoa Even the latter 
i% at times, Bal:^efltive and personal in tone to a degree sot 
found in pure folk-epio; but in C^ynewulf the personal note is 
empharised and becomes lyrical Caedmon’s hymn in praise of 
the Creator is a sublime statement of generally recognised foots 
calling for universal acknowledgment in suitably exalted tonus; 
Cynewulfs confessions in tho concluding portion of Etme or in 
The Dream qf the Mood, or his vision of the day of judgment in 
are lyrical outbursts, spontaneous utteran(»s of a soul 
whkh has become one witii its subject and to whioh self-revelation 
is a necessity. This advance shows itself foequent^, also, in the de- 
seriptions of nature. For Cynewulf, “ earth’s crammed witii heaven, 
and every common bush afire with God”; it is, perhaps, only in 
portions of Exodus and in passages of Omesis B that the Divine 
immanence in nature is obvioutiy felt by the Oaedmonian scop. 
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Qlie greatest distinction between the one school and the other 
is due, however, to the degree in which Cynewulf and his group 
show their power of assimilating foreign literary influences. 
England was ceasing to 1 m insular as the influence of a literary 
tongue began to hold sway over her writers. They are scholars 
deliberately aiming at learning from others — ^they borrow freely, 
adapt, reproduce. Form has become of importance ; at time^ of 
supreme importance ; the attempt, architecturally imperfect as it 
may be, to construct the trilogy we know as Grist is valuable as 
a proof of consciousness in art, and the transformation that the 
riddles show in the jmssago from their Latin sources frimishes 
additional evidence of the desire to adorn. 

Yet, it is liard not to regret much that was lost in the 
acquisition of the now. The reflection of the spirit of paganism, 
the development of epic and lyric as we see them ht the fra^ents 
that remain, begin to fade and change ; at first, Christianity Is seen 
to be but a thin veneer over the old heathen virtues, aud the ipradual 
assimilation of the Christian spirit was not accomplished without 
hanu to the national poetry, or without resentment on the jawt of the 
people. “They have tideeu away our aticicnt worship, and no one 
knows how this now worship is to be performed,” said the hoetile 
common folk to the monks, when the latter wore praying at 'fyne- 
mouth for the safety of their brethren carried out to sea. " Wc are not 
going to pray for them. May God spare none of them,” they jibed, 
when tliey saw that Ciithbert's prayers appeared to be IneflbetuaL 
It was many a year before the hostility to the new ikitb was 
overcome and the foreign elements blended with the native 
Teutonic siurit. The process i)f blending can bo seen poifectly 
at work iu such lines m Thu (Jfmrmjhr liarreit Land, where 
pagan feeling aud nominal Christiauity artt inextricably mixed. 
There^ earth sitells are mingled with addrcsHcs to the Mother of 
Heaven. But, in due season, the fusion was accomplislied, mid. In 
part, this was duo to the wisdom with which the aposUea of 
Ohrislianity retained and dieguisod in Christian dross many of 
the festival^ obeervances and customs of pre-Christian daya That 
m much of what romaius of Old Englirii iiten^ure is of a religious 
nature does not soom strange, when it is remembered through 
whose hands it has come down to ua Only what appealed to the 
new creed or could i>e modified by It would bo retained or adapted, 
when the Teutonic spirit becaiue linked with, and tamed by, thiMb 
of Homa 
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LATIN WRITINGS IN ENGLAND TO THE TIME 
OP ALFRED 

It is outside the scope of this work to survey the various 
scattered documents of British origin which were produced 
outside Britain. Moreover, the influence of most of them upon 
the main stream of English literature was, beyond all doubt, 
extremely slight Among the writings thus excluded from 
consideration may be mentioned the remains of Pelagius, who 
seems to have l^en actually the earliest British author, the 
short tract of Pastidius, ‘'a British bishop,” on the Christian 
life, and the two wonderful books of St Patrick — the Oovfeasim- 
and the Letter to Coroticm — ^which, in spite of their barbaric style, 
whereof the author was fully conscious, are among the most living 
and attractive monuments of ancient Christianity. Outside our 
province also falls the earliest piece of Latin verse produced in 
these islands, the Hyrrm of St SechnaU', and also the hymns 
of the Bangor autiphonary, the writings of Columban and the 
lives and remains of the Irish missionaries abroad. AH these are 
named hme principally lest it should be supposed that they 
have been forgotten. 

We pass to our earliest indigenous literary products ; and the 
list of these is headed by two somewhat uncouth fragments, 
marked off from ahnost all that follow them by the fact that they 
are British and not English in origin. These are the book of 
Gildas and the History of the Britons, 

Concerning the career of Gildas the Wise, we are told much in 
the lives of him by a monk of Ilhuys, and by Cadoe of Lancarvan, 
wMdb bdong respectively to the early part of the eleventh 
oeoibuy and to Hie twelf^ ; but almost all the data that can 
be regarded as trustworthy are derived from Gildas’s own book 
and from brief notices in Irish and Welsh amials. As examined 
by Zimmer and Theodor Mommsen, these sources tell us that Gildas, 
bom about the year 500 a.d., was living in the west of England and 
a, i>. I. OB. V. 5 
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wrote the book which wo poasoHs shortly before 547 ; that, perhaps, 
he journeyed to liome; that he sirent the last yeaw of his life 
in Britaimy and probably died there in 570 ; and that not long 
before his death (probably also in his younger days) he visited 
Ireland. He is represented by various authorities as having Ireen 
a pupil of St Iltut at Lantwit Mtyor in Wales, together with other 
groat saints of the time. 

The book of his which remains to ns is thus entitled by its most 
recent editor, Mommsen: “Of Oildas the Wise concerning the 
destruction and conquest of Britain, and her lamentable castigation 
uttered against the kings, princes and priests thereof.” Tlio 
manuscripts differ widely in the names they swsign to it. 

Ibe author himself in his opening words dcseribtsi his work as 
an epistle. For ten years it has Ihsch in his mind, ho says, to deliver 
his testimony about the wickedness and conniption of the British 
state and church ; but he luis, though with difficulty, kept silence. 
Now, ho must prove himself worthy of the charge laid H|M>n him as 
a loading teacher, and sjujak. But, first, ho will, with Hod’s help, set 
forth shortly some fhets about the character of the eountry and 
the fortune of its people. Here follows that sketch of the history 
of Britain which, largely used by Bede and by the compilom of the 
JSistoiy qfthe Britona, is almost our only literary authority for the 
period. In compiling it^ Hildas says ho has not used native souroea, 
which, if they over existed, hati perished, but“narratives from Iwyond 
the sea.” What this precisely means it is not easy to doten^ne. 
The only historical authors whoso influence can be directly traced in 
his text are Ituflims’s version of Kusebius, Jerome's Ohromele and 
Orosius ; and irnno of those records the local occiirrencos whidh 
Hildas relates. Moreover, tho stt»ry, as ho tells it, clearly appears 
to be derivoil from oral tnulitions (in some eases demonetraldy 
incorrect) rather than copied from any ohior written suaraes. It 
may bo that Hildas drew bis knowledge from aged British aonhs 
who had settled in Ireland or Britanny ; it may be that tibe 
rekUio iramnarina he merely means the fore!|^ historiaiw just 
mentioned. Brief and rather vague as it is, the narmrive may 
be accepted as representing truly enough the course of events. 

It occupies rather more than a quarter of the wbtdo work, and 
brings US down to the time, foiiy'-four years after the IMthh 
victory of Mount Htuioii, when the descendants of the hero of 
that field, Ainbrosins Aurelianus, had departed from the rirtaos 
of their great ancestor, and when, In the view of our antiimr, the 
moral and spiritual state of the whole British dominion had st»k 
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to the lowest level of degradation. In the pages that follow, he 
attacks, successively and by name, five of the princes of the west: 
Constantine of Devon and Cornwall, Aurelius Caninus, whose 
sphere of influence is unknown, Vortipor of Pembrokeshire, 
Cuneglasus, king of an unnamed territory and the “dragon of 
the isle,” Maglocunus, who is known to have reigned over Anglesey 
and to have died in the year 547. Each of these is savagely 
reproached with his crimes — sacril^e, perjury, adultery and 
murder — and each is, in milder terms, entreated to return to the 
ways of peace. 

Up to this point the epistle is of great interest, though tanta- 
lising from its lack of precise detail. It now becomes far less 
readable. Tlie whole of the remainder is, practically, a (smto 
of biblical quotations, gathering together the woes pronounced 
in Scripture against evil princes and evil priests, and the exhorta- 
tions found therein for their amendment. The picture which the 
author draws of the principate and of the clergy is almost without 
relief in its blackness. He does just allow that there are a few 
good priests; but corruption, worldliness and vice are rampant 
among the msjority. 

That Oildas was convinced of the urgency of his message there 
is no room to doubt Like Elijah at Horeb, he feels that he is left 
alone, a prophet of the Lord ; and every word ho writes comes from 
his heart Yet, if we are certain of his sincerity, we are at least 
equally confident that his picture must be too ^rkly coloured. 
We have complained that he lacks precision : it must be added 
that he loves adjectives, and adjectives in the superlative degree. 
Doubtless Saloniua and Ss^ttarius, the wicked bishops of Qap and 
Embrun, of whom Gregory of Tours has so much to say, had their 
counterparts in Britain : but there were also St Iltnt, St David 
and many another, renowned founders of schools and teachers 
of the young, whose labours cannot have boen wholly fruitless. 

In stylo, Oildas is vigorous to the point of turgidity. His 
breathless periods are ol^n wearisome and his epithets multi- 
tudinous. Perhaps the most pleasant sample of his writing is 
the paragraph in which ho enumerates with an ardent aitd reed 
affection the beauties of Britain. In a few instances he shows 
that tendency to adorn his page with rare and difficult words 
which seems to have had a great attraction for the Celtic 

It is evident that he considers himself a Eoman citizen in some 
s^Qse. To him, Latin is “ our tongue,” as opposed to EngHdi ; and 

5—2 
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the impression given by this phrase is confirmed by the whole 
tenor of his writing. His sources of inspiration, as we have in part 
seen, are Roman. To those already mentioned we may add tlte 
names of Vergil and, perhaps, Juvenal and Olaudian. 

In summing up the impression which he leaves upon us, we may 
say that his eyes are fixed regretfully upon a great past; there is 
no hint of hope for the fiiture. The thought that the heathen English 
might become a source of light to the western world is one that 
has never dawned on him. In short, Qildas is a and sad 
figure. Night is falling round him; all that he has been taught to 
prize is gone fh)m him or going ; and, when he looks Ujmn his land, 
“behold darkness and sorrow, and the light is darkened in the 
heavens thereof.” 

The literary history of the book is not very complicated. The 
compilers of the IliMori/ of the. Britom used it, and so did Bede, and 
the authoi’s of the lives of (iildns and <)f father Breton saints. In 
die twelfth century it was a rare book in England, jis William of 
Newburgh tells us : but (luoflVey of Moiimoulh had it iK'forc him 
in the first half of that century. 

Wo Juvve, besides tlie epistle eaeelit^ire, relics of other 
epistles of Oildas, in which his peculiar style la very rec^tisablo, 
and also some penitential canons. Of these latter, we need only say 
that the precise extent of the material in them which can be 
certainly assigned to Oildas is still in dispute. 

Another fir^nont of Oiidan literature, upon whose authenticity 
a curious literaiy question depomls, is the hymn o^ed Jborioa 
or Cuirma. This is a metrical prayer, in which the suppliant 
asks for divine protection against “the mortality of this year” 
and agaijist evil demons, and enumerates eaclj limb and organ of 
his iKwly. Ilie form winch the pniycr bikes, though not eoinmon, 
is not unique. A similar hymn in Irish Is attributed to Ht Patrick, 
and there are others of Irish origin. The attribution of this par- 
ticular Lorioa to Oildas (Oillus, the name in the manuscript, la 
pretty clearly meant for Oildas} is not unanimous : one lAthacan, 
Laideonn, or Iwoding (probably an Irish prince of the seventh 
century) is named by several copies— once as having brought 
the hymn to Ireland. Zimmer is confident in maintaining that 
Oildas is the author; Mommsen dlssentH fi'um this view. 

It may seem an indilfbrent matter whether this parUcuiar hymn 
is a work of the sixth or seventh century; but the fiaict is that 
its stylo and vocabulary are of considemblo interest as Uirowlng 
light on the culture of its time, and they connect it with a longer 
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document or group of documents, the date and provenance of which 
it would be very interesting to settle. 

In its latter portion, where it enumerates the various parte of the 
body, Lorica is, to a large extent, a collection of the moat obscure 
foreign and archaic words which the author could scrajK} together. 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin are mingled in the most curious way, 
and are so disguised and corrupted that, in many cases, we are 
only able to divine their meaning by the help of glosses. It may 
be allowable to quote a single line — 

gygram cophalem cum iaris ot conaa-- 
which is said to mean 

head, head with hair and eyes. 

The other group of writings in which a similarly extraoi’dinary 
vocabulary occurs is represented principally by the work called 
Hi^erka Famina, which we possess in more than one text It 
is arranged in a series of sections, numbering in all somewhat over 
600 lines, of a kind of assonant uon-metrical structure. Each line 
usually consists of two parts. The first imrt contains one or two 
epithets, and the verb and subject are in the second part Each 
section contains a description of some scone or object — the day's 
work, the sea, fire, the wind, a cliai>el, an encounter with robbers. 
The writer is evidently a member of Bomething like a moJiastio 
school; and all that we can certainly say of his surroundings is 
that he is brought into contact with Irisli people, for they are 
distinctly mentioned in the text. 

It is impossible to give any idea of the obscurity of Si^rica 
without quoting or translating passages; and notMng 
short of the genius of Sir Thomas Urquhart could find equiva- 
lents for the amazing words used by the writer. This one point 
is evident, that the same school produced Lorka, and Hkjierim 
Fmrmui. Was that school located in England or Ireland? If 
Gildas bo author of Lorim, it follows, in all probability, that the 
author of Hmperka Fmnina wjjis a man brought up, like Gildas, 
in a south Welsh school such as that of St Iltut, and, sulaequently, 
settled in Ireland, where he wrote Hkperka Famina. In this 
case we must place him in the sixth century. One piece of evi- 
dence which points in this direction can hardly bo set aside. Tlie 
hymn attributed to St Columba and known as Altm promtor 
contains very marked specimens of the Hisperic Latinity. That 
this composition is really of Columba’s age is the belief of its 
latest editors ; and, if that be granted, there is no need to seek for 
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farther proof that Hv^erica Famnui could have been produced 
in the sixth century, and that, whether Irish in origin or not, its 
peculiarities were adopted by genuinely Irish authors. 

The HiMoHa Brittotmm has been the centre of many con- 
troversies as to its date aud origin. As set forth in Theodor 
Mommsen’s edition, it consists of the following tracts, which 
together form what has been called Volurmn Britamiiac, or 
the Book of Britain. 1. A calculation of epochs of the world’s 
history, brought down to various dates by various scrilHsa or 
editors. 2. The history of the Britons down to a time immediately 
after the death of Vortigcrn. A short life of ,St Patrick. 
4. A chapter about Arthur^ B. (Jenealogies of Bfixttii kings 
and a calculation of epochs, fi. A list of cities of Britain. 7. A 
tract on the woiidei's of Brittiin. 

Ah to the probable date (»f this iuirious eongerim of writings, 
it is held tliat they were compiled by a Briton Komewhere alxiut 
the year (i7{), after which additions were made to them. In 
particular, about the year 8(10, a rcceiiHiou of the W’lude was made 
by one Nennius. He represents himself tis a pupil of Klbodugus 
(who is known to have been bishop of Bangor, and to have died in 
809) and also, seemingly, as a pupil of one Beulan, for whose son 
Bamiiel ho made his revision of the hook. He may, very possibly, 
be identical with the Nomnivus of whom we have some curious 
relics preserved in a Bodleian manuscript. 

The revision of Nennius is not extant in a complete form. Our 
best authority for it is an Irish version made in the eleventh century 
by Gilla Coemgin. Borne of the Latin copies have preserved 
extracts from the original, ann mg which arc the prefiice of Nemiius 
and some verses by him. A principal point to Ihj remeinlmred in 
this connection is that it is scairccly correct to siKsak of the 
Mi»tory qf ihe Britom tts being the work of NemMUs*. 

The source employed by tiiie ori^ml compiler or compilera of 
the various tracts which make up the “ volume of Britain " are 
both native and foreign. He or they have drawn largely u|kmi 
C eltic legend, written or oral Other writings which have been 
used to a considerable extent are (Jildas, Jerome’s Ckranide and 
a lost life of Bt Gennanus of Auxorre. Blighter traces of a 

> Bbb th« ohftpter on tlie early history of the Arthnriftn legend In the prewat 

* Th« view here k, in the laain, tlmt ot Mid Momiatetie li mm 

U mentioned that another hjjjotheBie regards Nennius m primaiily WNi^asible tot 
the whole oompilfttione If this be there ean be no possibility of Beds’s 

hsYing nssd the book 
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lowledge of Vergil, Oamr, Isidore, and a map resembling the 
ea^mger TahU, are forthcoming. 

Of the authors to whom the book was known in early times it 
only necessary to name two. In all probability, Bede was 
qnainted with it, though he does not mention it as haring 
}en one of his sources of information. Oeodirey of Monmouth 
ade fairly extensive use of it. The copy which he had 
ddently attributed the authorship to Gildas, as do three at 
ast of our extant manuscripts. 

It is hardly possible to si)eak of tlie History as {msscHsing a 
stinctivc style. Wliere the author attempts a detailed naii'ative, 
s manner reminds ns of the historical ijortions of tlie Old Testa- 
ent The books of Vhrouieks, witli their mixture of genealogy 
id story, adbrd a near and familiar paralleL 
If we possessed the whole of the revision by Kennius in its 
atin form, we should most likely find that he had Infused into it 
>mething of the learned manner beloved of his race and age. At 
ast, his prefimo and his verses indicate thia Greek mid Hebrew 
ords occur in the verses, and one set of them is so written that 
le initials of tho words form an alphabet ITic ori^nal author of 
le History had no Hitch graces. Ilia liest iiatiKago is tiic well- 
tiown tale of Vortigoni. 

Within a generation after the disith of Gildas tho ilomati 
lission came to Kent, and the leaming of the Latins, secular as 
ell as sacred, was brought within reach of the English. The 
sventh century saw them making copious use of this euormoui 
ift> and Latin literature flourished in its new and fbitUe soil 
Probably the coming of ardiMahop Theodore and abbot 
[adrian to Oantorbury in the year 868 was the event vHbkih 
ontidbuted more than any other to the pn^nwss of education 
1 England. The personalities of these two men, both versed in 
ireek as well as in Latin learning, determined, at least at firsts 
iie quality and complexion of the literary output of tho country, 
lut theirs was not the only strong influence at work. In the flret 
■lace, the ftshion of resorting to Ireland for instruction was very 
>revalsnt among English students ; in the second plaoe^ the inter> 
ourse between England and Home was inoesaant, Itpedally was 
his the ease in the monasteries of the north, To take a sif^ 
smous instance: five times did Benedlot Bboop, abbot of 
^earmouth, journey from Britain to Borne, and, on occasion, 
le returned laden with boohs and artistic treasures. A less famfflay 
txample may also be dted, Outhwin, bishop the east Angiss 
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about 760, brought with him from Borne a life of St Paul full of 
pictures; and an illustrated copy of Sedulius, now at Antwerp 
(in the Plantin Museum) has been shown to have belonged to 
the same owner. 

Four Iwoks which have been preserved to (Uir times may bo 
cited as tangible monuments of the various indaeitces which were 
being exercised upon the English in the seventh century. The 
Gregorian Gospels” at Cari)U8 Christi College, Caiubridgo 
(MB 286), written in the seventh century and illnstratcd with 
pictures which, if not painted in Italy, go b^k to Italian originals, 
represent the influence of Augustine. The Graeco-Latin copy of 
the Aet^ of the, Apoetlcs at Oxford (Tjaud. Or. ;J6) may well have 
boon brought to this country by Theodore or Hadrian. The 
Lindisfanie Gospels show the blend of Celtic with Anglian art, 
and contain indications of a hTeapolitan archetype. The (hdm 
Amiatimtu of tire Ijatin Bible, now at Horonco, written at 
Wearmouth or Jarrow and destined as a present for the Pope, 
shows England acknowledging her debt to Home. 

Tho flrst considerable literary figure among English writers of 
Latin is undoubtedly Aldhelm, who died bishop of Hherbonte In 
709. Much of his life was imssed at Mahneebuty, and the account 
given by 'VSTUiam of Malmesbury, on the authority of king Alfred's 
Semdhook, of Aldhelm’s skill as a poet in the vemaoulsu', and 
of his singing to the harp songs of his own composing fay whioih 
he hoired to teach tho courrtry people, is, probably, tho only ftwt 
associated with his name in tho tninrhi of nuist Glar! as wo should 
be to poiffless those English iwems, it is certain that Aldhelm and 
his eontemporarieH must have thought little of them in <tom- 
parison with his Uitiii works. Thei'c may have Insen many in the 
land who could comiKwe in Englisii; but there wttre nssurodiy very 
few who wore cajoible of producing writings such as tiwjHo on which 
Aldhelm's reputation rests. 

For our purposes one hot derived from a letter <»f Aldhelm 
himself is of extreme importance. In his youth he was fi>r a 
considerable time a pupil of Hadrian of Canterbury. 

A late bi<igmpher, Paricius, credits Aldhelm with a knowledge 
of Greek (derived from two teachers procured by king Ine from 
Athens), of Hebrew and of I^tin, which tottgue no one had 
employed to greater advantage since Vergil These statements 
cannot bo taken quite as they stand. We dt» not hoar from any 
other source of the Athenian teachers, and the Greek whi(d) 
Aldhelm undoubtedly knew he could perfectly well have learned 
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from Hadrian. There is, practically, nothing to show that he knew 
Hebrew, and we need not spend time in examining the remark 
about Vergil. In spite of this and similar exaggerations, the 
fact remains that Aldhelm’s learning is really very great for 
his time. 

The writings of his which we prisseas are the following : 

1. A number of letters. 2. A pro.se treatise on the jjraise of 
virginity. 3. A versificjition, in hexameters, of the same treatise. 
4. A pi’ose book on the number seven and on metres, es|>eciully 
the hexameter, containing also a collection of one hundred rifldlcs 
in verse. 5. Occasional poems, princiiwdly inscriptions for altars 
or the like. 

Of the lettera (several of which have been preserved among 
the corroapondeiice of St Boniface) two are of particular interest 
The fii*st of these, addressed to the Welsh king Geraint, complains 
of the irregularities of the British clergy in regard to the form of 
the tonsure and the observance of Easter, and of their unchristian 
attitude towards the English clergy, with whom they refuse to 
hold any intercourse. It warns the king of the dangers incurred 
by those who are out of communion with the church of Peter, and 
begs him to use his ijifluenco in favotjr of union. The style and 
vocabulary of this letter are unusually plain and straightforwani. 
Pew words appear to Ikj inserted simply for the sake of adonnng 
the page. It is a sincere and business-like document. 

Tlie other odors a wide contrast. It is written to one I'ilahfrid 
on his return from Ireland, whither he had gone for puriKises of 
study, and is intended to show that eriually good teaching could 
be obtained in England. With this in view, Aldhelm pours oat 
all the resource of an extremely rich and varied vocabulary upon 
his correspondent In the opening linos the %ure of alliteration 
is employed to an alarming extent: out of sixteen consecutive 
words fifteen begin with a p. Once or twice, the writer lireaks 
without rimo or reason iiito Greek (the phrase cul dtmm 
ommatis kyrii is a good example); and ljatiniHe<i Greek words 
stud the text, together with unfamiliar Ijatin. Elalmrate jmssageB 
of metaphor, too, occur — one about bees, of which Ahibelm is 
specially fond — and the whole affords as concentrated a sample of 
the author’s “learned” style as it is possible to find In a small 
compass. An interesting feature in the theme is a panegyric on 
Theodore and Hadrian, who are extolled as capable of routing 
and putting to shame all the scholars of Ireland. 

It is evident that this letter was much admired, for it survives 
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in a good many copies, in juxtaposition with the treatise on 
virginity, with which it has no connection. 

The two books in prose and verse on vir^nity were the most 
popular of Aldhelm’s writings. A short sketch of their contents 
must bo given. 

The prose treatise is addressed to a group of nuns, some of 
whom have English names, while others have adopted the ntunes 
of virgin saints. They are headed by Hildclitha, who afterwards 
became abbess of Barking. Wo have, first, a thanksgiving fur the 
learning and virtue of the community, a lengthy comparison of 
nuns to bees and a panegyric on the state of virginity, with a 
warning against the eight princii«il vices. Then follows the main 
body of the work, consisting of a number of examples of men and 
women who have excelled in chaatity. The first order of these is 
taken from the Old Testament (Elijah, Elisha, .Icremiah, Daniel, 
tljo 'fliroe Children); the second from the New (John Baptist, 
John Evangelist, lliomas, Paul, Luke). From the sulwotjiient 
history of the church come Clement of Home, Sylvester, Ambrose, 
Martin, Cr^ory Nariansson, Basil, Felix. A group of heniiits and 
monks follows : Antony, Paul, Hilarion, John, Benedict. Then, 
some who sufiered for chastity as confessors (Malchus, Naremue^ 
Athanasius) or as martyra (Babylas, Cosmas and Damian, Chrys- 
anthus and Darin, Julian and Basilfasa). I^ast among the tn^e 
examples arc two more hermits, Amos and Apollonius. Next 
follow the heroines: the Virgin Maty, (iuciiia, Agatha, Lucy, 
Justina, Eugenia, Agnes, 'lltocla, Eulalia, Heholastiea, Christina, 
Dorothea, Constantina, Eustoehium, Demetrins, Agaito, Irene and 
Chionia, Rufina and Hccnnda, Anattdia and Victoria. In most of 
these cases the substance of the saint’s history is given, sometimes 
at considerable length. 

After this, a few examples are cited of persons who were in 
some way notable in connection with chastity, though not all 
(mlibate : Joseph, David, Samson, Abel, Melchiis^k are brought 
forward. A warning against splendour of attire occupies some 
space and is followed by an apology for the style of the work, as 
having boon written under the pressure of many occupations. 
The conclusion of tho whole is a request for tiie prayers of the 
recipients. 

ilie poetical form of the treatise is later than the prosaic. !t 
begins vrith a very elaborate double acrostif^ tiie initials and fiimls 
of tho lines) forming one and tho same hexameter verse: the Initials 
are to be read downwards and the finals upwards. 1%e book la this 
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time addressed to an abbess Maxima, whose English name does 
not appear to be known. The arrangement of the poem coincides 
generally, but not exactly, with that of the prose book. The pre- 
liminary praise of virginity is shorter. Some examples (Thomas, 
Felix, Christina, Dorothea) are omitted, and a couple (Cervasins 
and Protasius, and Jerome) added. 

After the story of Anatolia and Victoria the poem diverges 
from the i>rose and gives a description of the eiglit principal vices, 
modelled, not very closely, upon Prudentius’s PHydionutMa. It 
ends by deprecating criticism and by iisking for the prayers of 
the reader. 

Tlie HourccH and stylo of these Iwoks are the chief matters 
which engage our attention. With regard to the sources of the prose 
treiitise in particular, we see that Aldhelm IhwI ticcess to a very 
considerable libmry of Christian authors. It included (taking the 
citations as they occur in the text) an unidentified work in which 
an angel appears as speaker (not The SItepherd of Hermm), 
Isidore, Psoudo-Melito’s Passion of John, Acts of Ttimmm, Meneki- 
tion of Paid (in the fullest Ijatin text), HmiynUums of Cknmit, 
Acts of Si/hestcr, Tmlimm’H Life <f Aiiibrom, .Sulpicius Heverua, 
lives of Gregory jiud Basil, AtluiuaHius’s Life of AutoMj, Vitm 
Patnmi, Gregory's Dhdoyim, liufiuiis'H version of hhisobiuH, 
Jerome’s letter and his Life of Malchm, an<l an extensive col- 
lection of Passions of Martyrs, Among fxajts, Vergil and Prosper 
are promitient. In this enumeration only the obvious sources 
have been reckoned. A list of the books whose influence is 
perceptible in phrases or allusions would be of equal lei^iJi. 

The stylo recalls the intricate omainentalion of the OelWc 
manuscripts of the time. The tihought is simple, as are the 
ingredients of the patterns in the manuscripts; but it is in- 
volved in exhausting periods, and wonderful words are dotted 
about in them like siHuiglos. Wo have seen that, to some scholars 
in this age, leannng meant chiefly the knowledge of strange words. 
Aldhelm is not free from this delusion, A fairly close rendering 
of a paragraph from the prose treatise will convey a better idea of 
his manner than many lines of description. 

Paul, formerljr Saul, the Biwijatidn of the prophetw, at moraing devooring 
the prey and at evening dividing the spoil; who, hy his fearsome bidding, 
eompelled the pythoness, prophe^ng the vanities of deceit throngh the spirit 
of neeronuuiey and thereby heaping np In ahnndanoe the snmptnons wealth 
of her lords and enriehlng them to satiety with the pleasant treasttros of her 
giMns to set before her Impndent lips the door of dumb alienee; and who, 
tnarvenomi to tell, spent nihort fonr times Mx hours in the deep bottom of 
ihe sea, imd bore four times forty blows, one, by the sharp torment of 
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oraelty : was it not in virtue of Iiis prerogative of intact purity that, exploring 
the third heaven, he beheld the souls of the citizens above with virgin glanoes, 
and sought out the hidden things of the celestial host in an experience of 
noatters that might not he spoken; though the Bevelatiim (as they call it) cf 
Paul babbles of his visiting the delights of flowery paradise in a golden Alp. 
Yet the divine law forbids the followers of the catholic faith to l^lieve any- 
thing beyond what the ordinanoe of canonical truth publishes, and the decisions 
of orthodox Fathers in written decretals have commanded us to give up 
utterly and banish far from us this and other fevered fancies of t^urious 
books, as thundering words horri^ng to the ear. 

Another important production of our author — important as 
exemplifying his secular learning, though it never attained the 
popularity of his other works — ^is the LeUer to Acireius (king 
Aldfrith of Korthumbria), which contains a disquisition on the 
number seven, a treatise on the hexameter and a collection of 
riddles in verse. The portion of the book which deals with metre 
is illustrated by very many examples from loatin imots. A large 
number of the classical quotations must, no doubt, b© put down to 
the credit of tho grammarian Audax, fron» whom much of the 
text is borrowed ; but a very considerable proportion is, certainly, 
derived jfrom Aldholm's own reading. We may l>o sure, for in- 
stance, that ho had access to Vergil, Ovid, Lucan, Oicoro, Pliny, 
Sallust, Solinus. The list of Christian jioetB is astonishing: 
Jttvencus, the author of tho versified Latin Old Testament, who is 
now called Cyprianus, Sedulius, Arator, Alcimus Avitus, Prudmitias, 
Prosper, Corippus, Venantius Fortunatus, Paulinos of Pdrigueux 
and an otherwise unknown Paulus (iuaestor are all used. A little 
group of Spanish authorities, in particular tho grammatical work 
of Julian of Toledo, is a curious feature. Tho traces of Horace, 
Juvenal, Porsius, Sonocjt, Dmeontius, Sidoidus are slight Orostos, 
lactantins, Junilius and a ituiuhur of gnunmurianH may close our 
catalogue, which, it will l>e recugiuscd, is a very impressive one. 

The riddlw which occur in the mi(hjt of this treatise we woong 
the most attractive i>art of Aldhelm’s work. They are modelled 
on those of Syraphosius (a fifth century writer) but are not, like 
his, confined to tho limits of three lines apiece. They are, for 
tho most part, ingouious little descriptions of simple objects : 
e,ff, to take a sories at random-— tho locust, tho nightcrow, the 
gnat, tho spiiidlo, the cupping-glass, tho evening, tho dagger, 
the bubble. That this form of wit-sharpening made a great 
appeal to the mind of our ancestors is amply evident from many 
passages in tho Old Kuglish literature,— -notably The Dialogve 
iff StUommi, md Saturn, and tho documouts related thereto; 
and are not the periphi-ases of all early Scandinavian poetiy 
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exemplifications of the same tendency? As wc have seen, 
Aldhelm’s riddles were copiously imitated by Boglishnieit in later 
centuries^ 

We have seen something of the number of Latin authors who 
were known to Aldholm. It may be added here that, in a letter to 
Hedda, bishop of Winchester, he dcscrilwH himself, apjMirently, as 
engaged in the study of Homan law, him!, certainly, as occupied 
with metres and with the science of Jistronomical calculation. 

It would be interesting to be able to show that, iKJsidos 
knowing the Greek language (as we are sure ho 1 u« ikw- 
sessed Greek books, ajHirt from I^Jitin versions ; but it is lait 
really possible to find much evidence to this cllect. He once 
cites JmUth “according to the Heptuagint" ; hi another place he 
calls the Acts of the ApoMes the PruxaiMHtoloH ; elsewhere he 
gives the name of a work of Ijt Jhtsil in Greek, and mentions 
Homer and Hesiod. Not much can be built on those sttiall 
foundations. The probability is that he read Greek books when 
studying under Hadrian, but that in later life he ptwsessed none 
of his own. 

Bamming up the literary work of Aldlielm, wo find in him a 
good representative of the pupils of 'IliwKlore and Hmlrian, «ii 
whom l^th Kumau and Greek influences have l>een oxerelHoil ; 
and we see in him also one for whom the gmndihKjuetice of the 
Celt, the love of an out of the way vocabulary, of sound rather at 
the cost of sense, had great attraction. We cannot truly declare 
that the Uteraturo of the world would be much the poorer for the 
loss of his writings; but it is Mr to say that Ihere is in them, 
des|fite all their afihetation, a greeds deal of freshness and vigour ; 
that they are marked by the fiuilte of youth rather than h? tIuMe 
of senesoenca That 4iey were immuMoIy popular we can see 
from the number of existing copies of the treatise on virginity 
and the letter to Aldfritli. Most of these are early and are 
distinguished by the beauty of their script. One, now at l4unixsth, 
has a rather well-known fruntisiiiece rupresonting the author and 
a group of uuna 

Additional evidence of the im{K>rtance of Aidhelm as a 
literary figure is afforded by the existence of what we may oaU 
the Aldhelmian school of English Latln^ The works of these 
are neither many in number nor large in oompass; but the dis- 
tribution of the writers covers a Mrly conriderable space both 
geographically and in tima UtUe attention has hitherto been 
1 Sm tmtt, ObspWr tv, p. SO,] 
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paid to them in this country, and, on all accounts, they deserve 
notice. 

First among them may bo reckoned a series of five interesting 
little poems which have been preserved (a« have several of Ald- 
helm’s letters) among the correspondence of St Boniface. 'I’liey 
are written in pairs of eight-syllabled lines. 

The first of those has in its opening couplet an allusion to 
Aldlielm’s name, and seems to be addressed to him by a mntw at 
Malmesbury. In a very spirited fashion it doscribca a storm in 
late June, which unroofed the dormitory or some other (»f the 
buildings of a monasteiy where the writer was. It is not easy to 
see whether this place was Malmesbury abbey or a monastic house 
in Devonshire. The second poem is, as appears from an accompany- 
ing letter, by one Aethilwald (usually identified with Bthelladd, king 
of the Mercians from 716 to 757) and describes a visit to Home, 
dwelling with great particularity upon some silken febrica whidi 
the pilgrims had brought Imck with them. Df the remaining 
tliroe, one is a short prayer, the next an address to Aldhelm, who 
is called (i,e. Old helmet), most likely by Aethilwald, 

and the last is supposed to be Aldhelm’s reply thereto. Those 
poems are very favourable specimens of the Aldhelmian style. 

Two direct imitators of Aldhelm, Tatwin and Busebius, come 
next under consideration. Both were men of eminence : Tatwin 
died archbishop of Canterbury in 764, and Buaebius is almost 
certainly identical with llwaetberct, abbot of Wearmouth and 
Jarrow from 716. Two collections of riddles in l^atin hexameters 
by these persons have survived. In that of Tatwin ingenuity is 
prominent : be makes tlie initials and finals of the first line of 
each riddle into an acrostic of hexameters. That of Bttsobius la 
supplementary to Tatwiu’s; it makes up the forty rlddiea of 
the latter to one hundred, the numlior contained in Aldholm's 
collection, which had undoubtedly served as a model to both 
writers. St Bonifoce (d. 756) is the last noteworthy individual 
who can bo claimed as a member of this school He the 

short eight-syllahled lines as ihe vehicle of an acrostic on the 
words Nithardna woe feUso ; and ho writes a series of enigmas 
on the virtues and vices, in hexameters, in which the acrostic is 
extensively employed. Homo of his letters, too, are couched in 
the true Aldhelmian style. Hovoral of his correspondents, more- 
over, and the authors of a good many letters not addressed to 
him which are nevertheless preserved with his own, fa«sr the 
same stamp. Among them are three or four short poems in 
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eight-syllabled metre, Eiipecially noteworthy are a letter from 
Lul and others to an abbess Cuneburga and an anonymoaH letter 
to an abbess and a nun. 

The Aldhelmian school, with the single exception of Kusebius 
(Hwaetberct), consists of men nurtured in the south and w««t of 
England. The two other great men who remain to Ije considered 
are representatives of the north. We have hinted already tliat 
the Latin culture of the northern Knglish wjw more directly de- 
pendent upon Itome, than was that of (?anterbury, with its etistcrn 
flavour, or that of the west, where Celtic influence may Iks sus- 
pected. Wo do not forget Aulan’s work in the north ; yet that 
had but fhiut eflccts uimn literature ; and tho fact rotnains that 
the eccentricities and affociations of Aldhciin have no parallel in 
the work of Bede. 

Bede is by flir tho greatest name which our period presents. 
Like the later Alcuin, he was of European reputation ; but he 
owed that reputation to the sheer excellence of his books. 
Alenin occupied a great and influential position) and used the 
opportunities which it gave him with the iMjst effect. But ho has 
left uo writing which we value much for its <iwn sake, Bede, on tho 
other hand, made an indelible mark on tl»e literature of sticeoediiig 
centuries, and our debt t(» him ciin hardly Iw exaggerated. 

Not many lives of great men have been Itsss eventful It semas 
probable tliat tho longest journey he over took was from Jarrow 
to York, and that tho greatest crisis of his life was the peatilenoe 
in 6B6 which decimated the monks of Jarrow. He died in 73fi at 
JaiTow, where, practically, hhi whole life of dzty-three yecua had 
been spent The stoi^ of his last houi% as On^berl (afterwards 
abbot of Wearmoutii and Jairow) tdOs it in his fomous letter to 
Ouihwin, is of unapproached b^uty in its kind. One of the latest 
utterances of the great scholar is an index to the tone and temper 
of the whole man. 

" Jt ii ttme,** he mtd, “if bo it Mem good to my Maher, that I ahould be 
Mt free from the fleah, and go to Him who, when I was not, fashioned me oat 
of nothing. I hsre lived a long time, and my merolfril Judge has wdsiasd 
my life well for me. The time for me to be set free ie at hand, for indeed my 
aok mn^ doilreB to behold my King Christ to Bis beanty.” 

Over u)d over agsln has the life of Bede been sketched, and 
the long and varied list of his works reviewed and discussed. By 
none has this been better done than by Hummer, in eonnection 
witii his admirable edition of the SiHofV, From this aoitroe vs 
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borrow the chronology of Bede’s writings which will be here set 
forth. 

To the period between <J91 and 703 belong the tracts on metre, 
on figures of simech in Scripture, on orthography ; to 703, the 
small work 2?e Tcmporibm ; to 708 the letter to Plegi^'iu on the 
six ages. The metrical life of Cuthbert was written before 705. 
In or before 716 fall the conunentaries on the rijuocnfypsr, AetM, 
catholic Lfi^ Samud and two excgetical letters to 

Acca; after 716, the history of the abbots of Weannouth and 
Jarrow, and commentary on Mark ; about 720 the prose life of 
Cuthbert and commentary on Genesis ; before 726 the book De 
Natura Berum ; in 720 the largo work De Tempomm EaUone\ 
in 726—731 commentaries on Ezra and NehemiaJi, and books on 
the Tabernacle and the Temple ; the Ecdestasticxd Histffrj/ <\f the 
English Eaee in 731 ; Betraetatmm on the Acts and the letter 
to Egbert must bo placed after thia For the following works no 
date can be accurately fixed ; on the Holy Places, ((uestions on 
the books of Kings, commentaries on Pmvrrhs, Vmfidrs, the 
Bon^f of Eabakknk, Tobit, the martyrology, lunniHes hymns and 
a few minor tracta 

The names of these books suggest to us, first of all, Bede's 
industry and, next, his 'uude range of interests. Theology, no 
doubt, is a dominant fimtor in the list, but we hate, besidee^ 
natural science, grammar and bistoi^ ; nor is poetry excluded. 

It is not possible hero to do more than briefly characterise the 
mass of his works. Of the grammatical treatise and th «»80 which 
relate to natural science it may be said that they are, to a very 
largo extent, compilations. To Pliny and Isidore, in jsirticutar, 
Bede owes much in the book Du Natura liarutn, Kimilitrly, his 
commentaries are often little more than catenae, of cxtnmts from 
the four Latin Doctors. Probably, the supplementary comment on 
the Acts, called EetraetaiioneSt is one of the most interesting to 
us of the Bories, eiuce it demonstrateB Bede’s knowledge of Greek, 
and shows that ho had before him, when writing, the Graeco- 
J^tin copy of the Acts already mentioned, which is now in the 
Bodleian. 

Tire historical works are, of course, those which distinguish 
Bede above all otheiu Tliere are four books which come under 
this head. Two of them may bo very sliortly dismissed. Fimt, the 
Martyrologg. We cannot Isj sure how much of this, in its present 
fonn, b Bede's, for it has boon enlarged, as was natunU enough, by 
many hamk The popularity of it is evident from the &ot that It 
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fonned the baaia of reeensioM by Elorus of Lyons, Rabanua of 
Mainz, Ado of Vienne, Notker of St Gall and Usuard. Next, 
the abort work De Temporihm, written in 705. This consists of 
a few brief chapters on the divisions of time and the calcularions 
connected with the observance of Easter, and ends with a very 
curt chronicle of the chief events in the six ages of the world’s 
history. In 725, Bede expanded this little tnust into a much larger 
book De Temponivi Ratiow., and the chronicle the six ages of 
the world with which this concludes has been one of the most 
far-reaching in its influence of all his works. It served »18 a 
model, and as a source of information, to nuntl>erlesH Hulwc<(uent 
chroniclers. "In chronology," says Plummer, "Bede has tiie 
enonnous merit of Iming the first chronicler who gave the date 
from Christ’s birth, in aildition to the year of the world : and thus 
introduced the use of the Dionysian era into western Europe.” 
One of the main topics of the book, the methods of calculating the 
date of Easter, is one which interested the men of his day &r more 
than ourselves. A principal roason for this lies in the nearness tund 
urgency of the controversies which so long divided the Celtic 
from the English church on this subject It was also one of the 
few which brought the mathematical side of men’s intellects into 
play in the service of religion. 

The Ecdesimlietd UhUrty ef English Rtm. is, as we know, 
Bede’s greatest and best work. If a panegyric were likely to 
induce our readers to turn to it for tliemselves, that peuiegyrie 
should be attempted here. Probably, however, a brief statement 
of the contents and sources of the five books will be more to the 
pujposa The first book, then, beginning with a deacription of 
Britain, carries the history from the invasion of Jnliiui Oaesar to 
the year 603, after the arrival of Augustine. Among the souroee 
are Pliny, Solinus, Orosius, Eutrojdus, Marcollinus Coraei^ 
Qildas, probably the Eiiitorin Brittmim, a Passion qfJUt AUtan 
and the Di/e o/ St (Jermmvus o/ Aiuwrris by Coustantius. 

The second book iMjgius with the death of Gregory the Great, 
and ends in OIW, when Edwin of Northumbria was killed and 
PauUnuB retired to Rochester. 

It is in this book that the wonderful scone is described in wbiob 
Edwin of Northumbria takes counsel with his nol^dee aa to the 
acceptance or rejection of the Gospel as preached by Paulinas ; 
and hero occurs the unfoigetablo simile of the sparrow flying out 
of the winter night into the brightly-lighted haB, and out again 
into the dark. 
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In th« third book we proceed as far a« In thin sectimi 
the chief actors are Oswald, Aidan, Fursoy, (Jedd and Wilfrid 

'Hie fourth boob, beginning with the death of Densdedit in 664 
and the subsequent arrival of his successor Theodore, with ablwt 
Hadrian, deals with events to the year 69H. 'fhe chief figures are 
Chad, Wilfrid, Kthelbarga> Etheldreda, Hilda, Caedmon, < ’uthfaert. 

In the fifth and last book we have stories of St John of 
Beverley, of the vision of Drythelm, and others, accounts of 
Adamnau, Aldhehn, Wilfrid, the letter of abbot (Jeolfrid to 
Nechtan, king of the Piets, the end of the Paschal controversy, 
a statement of the condition of the country in a liriof 
annalistic summaiy and a list of the author's works. 

In the dedication of the Hintorif to ('Jeolwulf, king of N<»rth- 
umbria, Bede enumerates the friends who had he!|)eil him in the 
collection of materials, whetlier by oral or written infonnatiun, 
The chief of these were Albinus, ablmt of ( fanterlwry, Notheltn 
afterwards archbishop, who, among other things, had copie<i docu- 
ments preserved in the archives of itoine, and Ihmiel, bishop of 
Winchester, Bede used to the full, liesides, his opportiuiitleB of 
intercourse with the clergy and monks of the north who had 
known the great men of whom ho writou. 

It is almost an impertinence, we feel, to dwell n|K»i the great 
qualities which the History dlsplaya. That sincerity of purpoeo 
and love of truth are foremost in the author's mind we are always 
sure, with whatever eyes we may view some of the tales which he 
records. “Whore ho gives a story on merely heanay evidenoe, be 
is careftil to state the fact ” ; and it may be added that where he 
has access to an original and autiioritstive document, he gives his 
reader the ftill Imnefit of it. 

From the literary imint of view the Isiok Js admirable. There 
is no affectation of leaniing, no eccentricity of vocabulary, ft 
seems to us to be one of the great services which Bedb mktored 
to English writers, that he gave eurraioy to a (Ureet and riafde 
style. This merit is, in part, due to the tradlUm} of ihe northern 
school in which he was brought op ; but it is to his own credit 
that he was not led away by the ftweinations of the f^atinity of 
Aldhehn. 

The impularity of the Hutory was immediate and great. Nor 
was it confined to England. Iho two actually oldest copies which 
we poesesi^ Iwth of which may have been written before Bede 
died, were both prmluccd, it seems, on the continent, one (now 
at Namur) perhaps at Ht Hubert's uhlmy in the Ardennoi^ tibe 
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other (at Cambridge) in some such continental English colony as 
Eptemach. 

The two lives of St Cuthbert and the lives of the abbtis of 
Wearmouth and Jarrow mast not bo foigotten. The last-named, 
based to some extent upon an anonymous earlier work, has very 
great beauty and interest ; not many pictures of monastic life are 
so sane, so human and, at the sjune tinie, so productive of reverence 
and affection in the readier. 

The two lives of St Cuthbert are less important in all ways. 
The metrical one is the must considenible piece of verso attempted 
by Bede ; that in prose is a not very satisfactory cxisiuHion of an 
earlier life by a Lindisfanie monk. 

Enough has proliably been said to give a general idea of the 
character of Bede’s studio* and aoiuirements. Nothing could be 
gained by transcribing the lists of authors known to him, which 
are accessible in the works of Plnmmer and of Manitioa There 
is nothing to make us think that he had access to classical or 
Christian authors of importanoe not known to us. He quotes 
many Christian poets, but not quite so many as Aldhelm, and, 
clearly, does not take so much interest as his predecessor In 
imgan authors. 

The letter to Eglwrt of York. iKsrhajw the latest document 
we poHsesH from Bede's imii, deserves a siKxdal and seiisrato 
mention. It is, in brief, a pastoral epistle; and it gives (what we 
could only gather indirectly from his other works) the clearest 
evidence of Bcrle's lively intenmt in the religious life of the }xx>ple 
at large, and his wise and noble conception of the duties of a 
Christian minister. His advice to Egbert is prompted by *a real 
and unassuming spirit of humility and aflbotion," ssd it ia 
thoroughly practical in its statement, alike of the abuses which 
need refttrm, and of the means of reforming them. The siiggcRtions 
offered by llede are those of a man at once Hpiritually minded and 
versed in the aiikirK of his time ; tliuy are, moreover, tmsed on 
an intimate knowledge of the history of the church with which he 
is dealing. Barely as ho may have trtsldcn the regions outside the 
walls of his monastery, it is plain feom this letter alone that Bede 
may be reckoned as otto of the most effective csmtHbutor^ fay his 
advice and influence, to the spreading of Christianity in northern 
England. 

No enumeration of works, no accumulation of epithets will give 
die picture of a man's minti And it is the personality of Bede 
which we emue to regard with aflfeotlon, when we have read the 
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book into which he has infused most of his own character. That 
book is the Rntory, and from the study of it few will rise without 
the feeling that Bede was one of the best of men. 

It cannot bo maintained that the influence of Alenin’s writings 
upon the literature of his country was very imporfeiut, As a 
prodiict of the great school of York, he floes, indeed, hear witness 
to the admirable training which that scliool could funush. The 
debt which the schools of Charles the Oreat owed, through Alcuin, 
to England must never be forgotten. Tliis is the central fact, 
so far as England is concerned, in Alouin’s career, llts written 
works, mostly produced on the continent, were not of a kind to 
affect very markedly the development of literature; and the 
condition of England during the period t»f Alcuin’s residence 
abniad was such that English scholars could make no use of what 
he wjis able to impart. The fact is that, very shortly Imfore Alculn 
left England for ever, the Hauidlnavians hacl Imgiin that desolating 
series of raids njxm this c<nmtry which ended by exterminating the 
learning and literature of Northumbria and itaralysed intellectual 
effort all over tite land. 

In an often quoted poem on the saints of York, Alcuin 
enumerates the principal autlmrs whose works were to be found 
in the library collect^ there by Eglmrt and Albert Within 
a generation after the {Ktem was written, that library had c«u»d 
to exist; and so hafi that earlier treasury of books at Wearmoutb 
which Benedict Biscop commended in the last years of his lifo 
to the special care of his monks. The end of the eighth century 
and the course of the ninth saw learning gradually oblitenited in 
England, until the efforts of Alfred revived an interest in the things 
of the mind tunung his countrymen. 

Had it not been for this ctitastrophe we might have found 
English scholars taking part with Alcuin in the adopUonist 
controversy, or contributing to the revision of the VvlgaltA which 
is associated with his name. As !t is, the ninth century, to the 
historian of our Latin literature, is almost a blank. 

Alcuin, to resume, was not a great writer. Iho clearest 
indications of his general culture and his manifold activities may, 
perhajiH, Im gJitliered from his numerous poems and his letters. 
These latter, with some of his grammatical works, were the only 
part of his writings M-hich attained impularity in England. His 
controversial books are of loss enduring interest: it is given to 
few to follow witli intelligent appreciation the dispute which be 
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waged with Felix of ITrgel and Elipandus of Toledo upon the 
question whether Christ, in His human nature, was or was not 
to be called the “adoptive” Son of Ood. Tlic liturjpcal works, 
again — the homiliary, lectionary and sacramcntary — which made 
so deep a mark upon the church-life of the continent, are works of 
compilation. As to the revision of the text of the T>(itin Bible, 
clear evidence that it WJis the work of Alcuin is not yet producible; 
but the prolmbility is very strong that he was at least proniineitt, 
if not supreme, in the uudertaking. 

But, though the tale of Alcuin’s lalsuirs is an imiswing one, 
it is the intellectual stimulus which he imi>art«d, and the long 
line of tsdiolars which owe<l to him its existence, that fomia his 
true monument. He ranks with Beile as an inspirer of men ; but 
the vehicle by which his inspiration was coi!veye<l was rather the 
voice of the teacher than the written words. 

With Alcuin we close the list of the consldcmhlo authors who 
1^11 within our period. But there stiii remain some few writings 
of the eighth and ninth centuries which demand a word of notice 
These consist mainly of lives of Katiits, vistons, {loems and 
devotional litonituro. 

'Ihe anonymous lives of the ablsits of Weartiiontli and .farrow, 
and the life of Cuthlwrt by a bindisfanie monk- -Is Ah so ex- 
tensively UHiid by Hedt«- have Wen mutiti(ute<l already. Tho 
earliest life of (Iregory the llroat, to which an English origin is 
attributed, should not be forgtAten hero, ft is discuss^ hf 
Plummer in an apjicndix to the edition of Bede’s Jlli^or^, 

More imiMtrtant than this, from the literary point of view, 
the lives of WUmd of York by Kddius Hteidmntu, and of Oothlsc 
by Felix. Both of these belong to the elj^ith centuiyr. The 
former liogiinH in a way which may indicate either indolence or 
modesty on the {mrt (»f its author, who traiiNcriites. with few 
alterations and without lu^knowitslgment. the prefaeo of the 
anonyrooiiH life of (hithlairt. Ilie remliug of the life will pro- 
bably conduce to the most favourable ititorpretation being placed 
upon Uiis procooding; for, unflinching ]tartiitan as he in, Eddlus 
makes us ^ink of him kindly. Many a man would have qxdcen 
much more bitterly of the opponents of his hero ; and, thoi^ 
{Sddius perwistentiy mtd gallantly disguises that hm^’s fkults, we 
do not feet so much that ho is a had hkctorlan, as tliat ho is a 
wrongly fldthftil friend. 

Felix, the idt^p^r of Uuthlac, is far mom picturesque in 
style thmi Rddlus. ^tike the latter, he has fallen under the 
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spell of Aldhelm. He has been :&sciiiated, too, by the tales of the 
demon hordes who haunted tlie lonely hermit of the fens, and has 
portrayed tliem in language which, whether directly or not, was 
reproduced in vernacular poetry not many generations later. 

Closely connected with these biographies of saints are the 
visions of the next world. Several of tlmm are reported by Bede, 
notably tlie viMon of Fursey, the Irish hermit, and of Bi^hehn. 
Two more (one of them in a fragmentary condition) are preserved 
among the correspondence of Bonifhce. lake the life of Guthlac 
those apocalypse) had firm hold uimn tlie jwpular imagination, 
and some of them apimar in the homilies of Aelfric in an Knglish 
dresa They owed tlmir origin, it may be remarked, in great 
measure to ihoi Dialog^m of Gregory and the apocrypluU ItriwJ/tf imi 
of Pa7<?— which latter, as we have seen, was known to Aldhelm. 
It is possible that the far older Rewlatmi of l*vMr may have 
survived in some f)>rm accessible to the English cluinh of the 
seventh and eighth centuries. Evidencte is not wanting to show 
that an Itjilian aiKKailypse of the seventli century, that of 
St Btirontus of Pistoja, was studied in England not long after 
our period. 

In the department of poetry the only considerable work which 
remains to bo mentioned is the iKwm of one Ethelwulf upon the 
history of a monastciy, the identity of which is not yet certainly 
established. The house in question was clearly connected with 
Lindisfanio, and is thought to have Ixscn at Crayke near York, 
^c poem is dedicated to Egbert, who was bishop of Lindh^strne 
in the first quarter of tlie ninth century, and is constructed on 
the model of Alcuin’s versified history of the saints of the 
church of York. It contains, among other things, an account dt 
a vision of tho next world, similar to those meutioiied in Uie last 
paragraph. 

Of devotiloual literature, by whidt wo mean more partkmlariy 
coHeetions of prayers and hymns for private us^ there is a fcirly 
lan^ quantity preserved in manustripts which belong to the 
period under consideration. Hie most remarkable of thoee is, 
porha|)H, the volume called tho Book <f Cfetvtc, now in the 
University Library at Oambridga Both Celtic and BiMmish 
influences have been traced in many of the compositions in this 
and other like works. Much lij^t may, eventually, be thrown 
by this class of literature upon the intellectual as well aa the 
religious surroundings of the clergy and monks of the eighth and 
ninth centuries. 
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good literature, and finds an honourable place in Hakluyt’s great 
collection of voyages. 

Alfred was too wise to burden his book with all the geographi- 
cal detail given by Orosius. He confined himself to the essentials 
of general geography, omitting the descriptions of north-east 
Africa and of central Asia and al)breviating other passagtm. The 
mistakes which crept into his version arc to Ik; iiscnlxid cither 
to lack of acquaintance with the district dcHcribed or to a 
misunderstanding of the .somewhat difiicult Latin of Or<min.s. The 
historical portion of the book is le-ss original thati tlie geographical. 
Alfred omitted a great deal, particularly in the sectiong dealing 
with classical mythology. ^I'he stories of I’liilonsela, 'I’antalns arul 
Caligula had little to commend them, and were not inserted in the 
translation. Many of the moralisings of Orosius were left out, though 
a number were retained in a pamifiiraaed fonn. Ciirioiigly enouglg 
some of the passages definitely ascribetl by Alfreti to OrositiH are 
not to be traced in tlie original It is iH>8«ible that, in such cases, 
Alfred availed himself of materials as yet unknown to us. A more 
questionable proceeding is the omission of details prejudicial to 
the reputation of Germanic tribes. The alterations ajid additioiig in 
the historical section arc decidedly iiitercsting. There are the 
usual misunderstandings-- the identification of ThegeuH with the 
victor of Marathon, of Carthage with Oordova, and the fusion of 
the consuls Lepidus atid Mucius into one under the title of iMBpidus 
Mutius. Wherever possible the king acts as intorpretor, 
tuting, for example, English equivalents for the I^atin names 
of British towns and English names of measures for Latin. Tlie 
description given by Orosius of the appearances of Commodus in 
the arena is reduc^ to the simple statement that the emperor 
was aocustomed to fight duels. Alfred's imagin^ion plays around 
the details of the plague of frogs in Egypt — “ No meat could be 
prepared without there being as large a quantity of reptiles as of 
meat in the vessel before it could lie dregsod." tJlooiKitm is de- 
scribed as placing the adder against her ann liecauae she thought 
it would cause legs [lain there. Interesting accoimtg are insoi’ted 
of a Roman triumph and of the temple of Janus. A side glimpse 
is often to be had of the king’s opinions, religious or otherwise. 
He enlarges on Scipio’s love for the fatherland, concluding: "he 
compelled them to swear that they would all together either live 
or die in their native land,” His admiration is likewise moved 
by the courage of Regulus, to whom he devotes considerable 
space. OvodmK thus of great value for the light it throws on 
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Alfred’s character. He is shown to have been a skilful geographer 
and an interested, if not a scholarly, student of history. His 
practical purpose is clearly apparent Everywhere in dealing with 
history he endeavours to bring the historical fact into vital relation 
with current aifairs. Tito military achievements of Greeks and 
liomans remind him of wara in which he had himself been ongt^i^ed, 
and his explanations of manoeuvres are generally based on hia 
own experience. Though the hand of Alfred is very apimrcnt in 
the pages of Orosiiui, there is no good external authority for the 
authorahip. The first to associate his name with this ti’anslation 
was William of Malmesbury*. 

Tlie translation of Bede’s IfiitUma JHcflmasUca may be con- 
sidered next. The original is much less freely rendered tlian is 
the case with Oromm — a fiict which may have been due to the 
authoritative iMmitien occupied by Bede’s book. The cxtental 
testimony for Alfred’s autborship is fairly trustworthy. In his 
M<mily on St <Jn:yory Aelfric refers to the HhUyrkt /UtyUmmit 
“ which Alfred ti'anslated out of Ijatin into English," and there is 
fiirther evidence in the Camhrhlgc M>S, oii the first leaf of 
which is written, Uiatormti qmiulam /eeit tm Beda latinvm, 
Aeifred rm Saxo traatMulit iUe pius. On tite ground of certedn 
Mercian characteristics in the text, however, Miller ventures to 
doubt the Alfredian autlmrship, and is led by the fret of certidn 
omissions to fix the locality of the origins! at lichfield. On 
the other hand, Bchipper holds to the orthodox view and comdders 
the arguments based on dialect to be unproven. The omissimis in 
Alfred’s Bede, are very considerable, and no attempt is made to 
supplement tlie origind with southern annals. No account is given 
of the famous ecclesiastical controversy which took place at Whitby 
--a fret which seems to Miller to confirm bis view that the translator 
was not a West Haxou but a Mercian, keenly aware of bcotoh 
Biuceptibilities. Bede’s accounts of the great figures of the early 
churches are retained, though the stoiy of Adanman is omiUed. 
In rile interest of his narrative Alfred omits such documents a« 
letters from popes and bishops, retaining only Gr^ory’s first 
letter to the monks and this in oredio obUqtuu The finest passage 
in the English version is the account of (Jaedmon, an oxcelleut 
piece of early prose, and Gaediuon’s hymn is inserted in a West 
Baxon form, of which the original is to be found only in the 
More MB of Bede’s llietory. The style is freiiueutly marred 
by ovor-litoralnesa. I^tiu constructions are constantly introduced 
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in an altogether un-English fashion, and words are used in an 
un-English sense as equivalents for Latin terma A peculiarity 
of the style is the employment of two English terms to represent a 
single term in the original. On the whole, the translation cannot 
rank very high among Alfred’s works, even if it he rightly attri- 
buted to him. 

There is no external evidence to enable iw to decide the date of 
Alfred’s code of laws. The historical introduction, btised on the 
Vvlgaie, shows considerable independence and cannot be dated 
very early. Tlie composition of the code may Ikj fissigiiwl, pro- 
visionally, to the close of Alfred’s fimt translation |)crio<i (c. 803), 
without, however, attaching much imiK»rtancc to Malmesbury's 
statement that it was nndertaken “amid the clash of a^nK^” liie 
code is of a somewhat com|>osito character, and has usually licen 
arranged in three sections — the introduction, the laws <jf Alfred 
proper and the laws of lue. In his monograph entitled The Legat 
Code <\f Alfred the Greed, Turk points out tlmt this wmungement is 
not justified by the MSS. The introduction consists properly of 
two parts— the historical introduction based on the Mosaic law and 
the introduction proper. The insertions from the Mosaic law give 
a universal character to Alfred's code. They are rendered some- 
what freely, large iHirtious of the Ijatin text being omitted m»d 
other portions altered. One of the Mosaic laws ran as follows ; 
“If a man shall deliver unto his neighbour money or fdiafi'to keep^ 
and it be stolen out of the man’s house; if the thief be found, tw 
shall pay double. If the ihief be not found, then the master of 
the house shall come near unto Qod (or the judgeeX to see whether 
tm have not put his hand unto his neig^bouris goods*.” Hds 
passage Alfred renders as follows : “ If anyone entrust his property 
bo his Mend: if he shall steal it^ let him pay doable; if he know 
aot who has stolen it^ let him excuse himself.” Another Mosaic 
law— “If men contend and one smiteth the other with a stone, or 
sHh his fist, and he die not, but keep his bed : if he rise again, 
md walk abroad upon his stalT, then shall he that smote him be 
iuit; only he shall pay for the loss of his time, and shall cause him 
x> be thoroughly healed*” — has been much altered in Alfred's 
version: “If a man strike his neighbour with a stoim or with his 
1st and he may nevertheless go about with a stafi^ let him provide 
aim a leech and do his work daring the rime that he is not able.” 
the law concerning the firstborn — “the firstborn of thy sons shalt 

* Qnta Btgvm i, f 199. 
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thou give unto me^"— naturally fliids no jJace in tho W«<t Haxon 
code. Another alteration iH the sulwtitution of two oxen for five 
in the MoHaic ordinance, “ If a man Rhall Bteal an ox, or a aheep, 
and kill it, or sell it; he shall pay five oxen for an ox, and four 
sheep fi>r a sheep*.” A remarkable addition, inteiuleil to counter- 
act tho severity of tho Mosaic code as a whole, is that of the 
apf)8tolic letter, at the close of which Alfred continues in his own 
words — “From this one law a man may leam how wo ought to 
judge aright. Ho needs no other law-lKJoks; let him liethink him 
that he do not to another what he would not have done t<> himself." 

Alfred’s code is, as wo have indi<!ated, of a composite 
character. He links himself with the church not only by his 
insertions from the Mosaic code but by his roforonce to “the 
many synods throughout the world and throughout Kngland, after 
they had received tho faith of Christ, of holy bishotts and other 
distinguished eounselloru.’’ Home of the synodical laws may have 
been emlmdieri in tho West Hax<»n code. Further, we find, along- 
side Alfred’s own laws, those of Ine, of Oihi and of Aethelbriht. 
The Mercian laws ascribed to ()i& are, unfortunately, lost, but the 
Kentish laws of Aethelbriht, the earliest “dooms" we have, 
though ill a late copy, can be traced in AUired’s code, where 
th^ have been Inserii^ in a revised form. Bede refers to the 
origiiml Kentish laws as “ written in English and still preserved. 
Among which, the king in the first place set down what ntib- 
fection should be given by those who should steal anything 
belonging to the church, the bishop and the other cletgy" 
( 11 , 5). The prominence given to the church seems to have 
appealed forcibly to the historian. Aethclbriht's atulo is mainly 
taken up with the imnaltios t>ayablc for the infliction of |)ersona! 
injuria). The uom|>&nsation for the loss of an ear is fixal, tariff-like, 
at 6s., of an eye at fids., of a nose at fis. “if one man strike another 
with the fist on the nose— Ss." Alfred carefully revised each of 
the penalties before inserting AethoHniht's code in his own. (Hie 
laws of ine date back to the eightili centuiy and are the eariiest of 
West Baxon lawa They were more comprehensive in character 
than the laws of Kent, but seem, by Alfirod’s date, to have received 
large accretions. Alfred adopted the developed cixle of Ine ap- 
I»rently without Hubjocting it to revision. But he connects his own 
particular code with the earlier one in such a way as to make the 
one supplementary to the other. One of Ine’s laws, as it appeiuni 
in Alfred’s text, is worth quoting : 

^ A'x. xxil, 99. 
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If a man bum a tree in a wood and it is made dear who did it, let him 
pay the full penalty of 60«^ becaune fire ia a thief. If a man fell many treoH 
in a wood and it is found out, let him pay for three trees, each with 30r. He 
need not pay for more, howerer many they be, because the axe is an informer 
and not a thief. 

It is possible that some years elapsed before Alfred began his 
translation of Boethius’s De Coiisohtiione Philogojthiae. Assuming 
that his energies had Imen fully emidoyed during the pcriotl fi«>m 
888 to 89U with his early work, he could have had little leisure 
for any new undertaking Imfore the year 81>7. The freedom with 
which the whole of this new task is carried out imiiits to a late 
period and a mature mcth<Hl Boethius's Isjok ranke<l among the 
most characteristic products of the Middle Agea Its influence 
on later literature was immense, and is scarcely to bo estimatcfl 
by the number of translations, numerous though they were. It 
was done into English, after Alfred’s time, by Ohauoor and 
Elizabeth, into German by Notkor, into French by Jean de Mean. 
An early metrical version in Provencal also exists. Ihe htfinence 
of Boethius has been traced in Beowt^fi ft pemeates Dante 
and Chaucer. The closing words of the Paraffiw/— “Alroatiy my 
deedre and will wore rolled, even as a wheel that moveth crpiaUy, 
by the love that moves the sun and the other stars ” — owe their 
origin to the (Jmisolatimi of PMlosojikp. Tlie bo«>k was written 
while the author was under sentence of death after having ialleii 
into disfavour with the Ostrogothic king Theodric. It is in the 
form of a dialogue between Boethius and Philosophy, wherein are 
set forth the consolations associated with the contemplative state 
of mind. The fhmous dissertation upon fhte and providence is 
conducted with considerable subtlety; but the aimosidierB of the 
book is religious rather than philosophical, and ft is signally Iree 
from the technicalities of the schools. Boethius harks back to 
the early Greek standpoint of Plato, from whom he derives his 
central doctrine of submissiveucss. The finite is to Ihj realised 
only in the absolute, which is identuail with love, and love is 
realised by feith. Hie Middle Ages, with their vivid senso of an 
overruling fate, fbuud in Boethius an interpretation of life closely 
akin to the spirit of Christianity. The Otmmlaiion of PhiUmphy 
stands, by its note of fhtalism and its aflinities with the Cfhiis^ 
doctrine of humility, midway between the heathen phllaiophy of 
Seneca and the later Christian philosophy of ooiusolatlon repre- 
sented by Thomas k Kempls, Alfred's reli^ous outlook had much 
in common with the gentle phllo«)phy of “the last of the Romans,” 
and the translation afiforded him considerable opportunity for 

7—3 
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self-expression. In some passages the king identifies himself 
with the philosopher and cnlaiges on metaphysical themes. In 
others, as iu tlm famous seventeenth chapter, he reflects on such 
problems as hia duty towards the state — 

Thou knowent, BeaROD, that the greed and grandenr of thin toinporal 
newer have never pleaned me much, nor have I longed overmuch for thin 
earthly kingdom; hot I detnred tools and material for the work which i was 
ordered to work, in order that I might virtuously and fittingly control the 
power entrusted to me. 

The rondoriiig of Boethius is uever close, and the additions 
give a unique character to the work, Tlie spirit of Alfred’s 
version is naturally more iu keeping with Oln'istianity than is 
the Nco-Platouic doctrine of Boethius. There is definite mention 
of God and Christ where Boethius sjKsaks of “the gomi,” or “hive," 
or “the true way,” or “divine reason"; agaii», the English version 
substitutes “angels ” for “divine substance.” The minor additions 
are often interesting. The lynx is “an animal tliat can see 
through anything— trees or even stones”; the Parcao are “the 
cniel goddesses who preside over the fates of every man” ; Orpheus 
is “an excellent good harper.” Alfred’s Interest in geography 
induced him to supply the information that vUitm Thde is 
situated “in the north-west of this earth,” and Mount Etna in 
“the island of Sicily.” But it is in the expanded passages tibat 
the chief value of the book consists. The preface and chapter i, 
with its interesting account of the Latin author, are wholly 
original Chapter xvu, again, is original, save for a few lines. 
Details concenting Busins, Itegulus and ISeneca are inserted, 
which are only partially translated, and the account of Cicero Is 
a noteworthy ad<litiou. It wjih a happy inspiration tliat led 
Alfred to render the Ijatiii — Vbi mmc fitlflh omi Fithricii 
manentP — in the spirit of a Teuton attached to his mtlonal 
legends — “Where are the hones of Wolaud?” Ho is much in- 
toned in astrology, and refers more than once to “the cold 
star,” Batum. The reflective pes»iges aflbrd most instructive 
glimpses into the workings of tlie Icing's mind. Ihey are per- 
meated by deep religious fervour: “It is," he writes, “the expec- 
tation and fancy of fools that power and wealth arc the highest 
good ; but really it is quite otherwise.” He reflects on the vanity 
of earthly ambition, “O glory of this world, why do men &bely 
call thee glory, when thou art not so?" lije literary beauty of 
the similes employed by Alfred baa been often noted. Prosperity 
imsses away “ like a gust of wind” ; blessings flow from the aotuce 
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of all goodnoflB “like waters from tho sea." God is likened to 
a steersman who perceives the oncoming; of a storm and makes 
preparations against it In an important article, Bchepss raised 
the question as to how far Alfred’s interpolations wore baaed on 
Latin commentaries sintilar to that of Froamond, or upon scholia 
such as are to be found in the Munich MH. lie {jointed out that, 
in expanding Boethius’s account of the giants, who ineniTed the 
wrath of Jupiter by assailing heaven, Alfred introduced Nimrod 
and the Tower of Babel. Ilic hint for this seeniH to have Imon 
derived from the Munich MiS. Tlje famous simile of the egg— 

Thou, glorious king of hnstii, through Htrong ntight wondorhilly didst 
oatabltHh thn earth m hrmly that nhe inclinetfa not on any nlda nor may she 
(dnk hither and thither any more than she ever did. Yet nothing earttt^ 
sustalna her, it is equally easy for this world to fall upwante or downward*; 
likest to that which happens In an egg, the yolk is in the midst yet glideih 
freely ahont the egg. Ho stands the world fixed In it* plaee, wfalia the itreams, 
the play of waters, the sky and the siani and the shining shell move about 
day by day as they did long ago— 

and the other simile, of the wheel, in which God is compered to the 
fixed axle round which the Mly and spokes turn, are not wholly 
original but, together with many other {mssages, show the influence 
of the scholia. It is highly probable that much in Alfred’s work 
which has hitherto been looked upon as wholly original will be 
found to have been based upon similar sources. The pre&ce, on 
the genuineness of which some doubt has been thrown, informs us 
that Alfred was the translator of tiie book and that he rendered 
Ms original ** sometimes word for word, sometimes sense for sens^ 
as best he could amid the manifold occupations of his Idogdoao." 
This deecripUon of the kli^s method is altogether in keeping with 
that pr^ed to Ihe Pa^oral Oare, It is worthy of note that» 
according to William of Malmesbury ^ A»er had previously glossed 
the latin for the king’s benefit In view of this statement the 
present translation was, for a long time, considered to have been 
ihe first of Alfred's underiakinp. He may have inteitded to begin 
BoetMm at an early period, but it is certain that the translation 
as we now have it is a lato piece of work. The language haa 
given rise to interesting problems. The two chief the 
Bodleian and the Oottonira, contain, according to Sievmrs, a 
large number of Kentiuns. These are possibly due to a smibe of 
Eimtlih origin, the whole case being paiWlel to lhat of Sed6. 

Mnrii disemsdon has arfa»n with regard to the authorship 
of ^ alliterarive metres whlriii are to be found in the British 

1 Q$Ha Bifftm An^Uirum, xt, 1 189* 
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Museum MS of JBoethhis (Otho A. 6). The younger MS at 
Oxford contains a prose version of these metres. It is generally 
agreed that the verse renderings are baaed, not on the Ijatin 
directly, but on a West Saxon prose version. In the British 
Museum MS the text is preceded by two prefixes, one of which 
is in alliterative verse ; the other, in prose, attributes the metres 
to Alfred. Thomas Wright waa the first to doubt the king's 
authorship of the metres, but his ailments have been largely 
disproved. Leicht was able to bring forward a more formidable 
case. While iwlmitting the weakness of Wright’s arguments, he 
contended that the cjiso for Alfred’s authorsldp rests on an 
unsound basis. He agreed with Ten Brink in the f>pinion that 
the prcfece ascribing the verses to Alfi’cd is md aiithentio, and 
maintained tliat the king, in attempting to render his own prose 
into verse, would sairccly have clung so closely to his model as is 
the case. On the other hand, Hartmann Inw isantctl <«it that 
Alfred’s skill in prose argues no fiusility in vcrs<5-making. The 
two jH>emH in Gurn. PmUmdin have no more distijjctlon than 
those in the British Museum MH. Again, thert* arc certain 
expressions in this MH, not to be ftiund in the Oxford type, 
which definitely refer to passages in the latter. The author of 
the verses appears to identify himself with the author of the prose 
translation. On the whole, the question must he left open, though 
it wotdd seem that it rests with those who deny the king's author* 
ship to establish their {lase. It is known that Alfred waa an 
enthusiast in regard to Old Rnglish verso, and it is not impnihable 
that ho was well acciuaintcd with the verses of his kirisman, 
Aldlielm. A spirit of cmnlatiou may have led him to try his 
hand at vorsifleation. 

Tile West Haxon version of Augustine’s AWt7fw/«m. stands last 
in order of Alfred’s translations, and considerahlc dould has been 
expressed as to its gennineness. Pauli, ou the ground that 
Alfred's name docs not occur in the prefiico, rejects it altogether, 
and finds justification in the fact that the language is an impure 
form of West Haxon. Wttlker, who formerly identified the SaUlo- 
qum with the HttwffMmic, considera the bmjk to l>o gouuitjo. He 
points out that the preface in its present fonu is mntilatedi and 
that the twelfth century MB is too late to afford any evidence baaed 
on style, Judging from the nature of the reference to holy 
orders, the translation appears to have been the work of a layman 
rather than of a monk, and the closing words, whether genuine or 
nof^ attribute it to Alfred. The vocabukry of the SoiUoqm^e 
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has much in common mth that of Alfred's Boethms — and 
there are close resemblances between the two works in thought 
and style. Some of the original pa^mges seem to have been 
directly based upon translated portions of Boethius, and original 
passages in both works sometimes correspond closely. Alfred 
was attracted to Augustine by the nature of his theme. 
The Latin work is a treatise on God and the soul, in which 
much space is devoted to a discussion of immortality. The 
translation is undertaken quite in accordance with Alfred’s 
customary methods. He renders the first Imok somewhat closely, 
but paraphrases the sense and makes a few additions, in- 
dulging his taste for simile in a cumiiariHon between the soul 
at rest in God and a ship at anchor, and discoursing at length 
on the changes that take place in nature, on the likeness laitween 
God and the sun and on the relation between king and subject. 
Book 11 he renders very freely. He discusses the problem of 
immortality from an independent standpoint, believe thine own 
reason and believe Christ, the Son of Gutl, and believe all His 
saints for they were truthful witnesses, and believe thine own soul 
which ever declares through reason that she is in thee.” Book in 
is based on another source, Augustine’s JJe. Vitlendo supple- 
mented by itassagoH from Augustine's Civitccte Deit Gregory’s 
Mor^H and DhdoffiWM and Jerome’s Oommentary on jAke. 
The dialogue form is continued for some time, though the 
sources do not justify such an arrangement The spirit of the 
whole translation is deeply religious. It is a logical discussion 
of the nature and future of the soul, in wUch Augustine’s 
dialectics are rejected in fkvour of common-sen^ reasoning; 
There is a natural connection between the SoMioqmea and 
Boethius, since its central thmne had already been suggested in 
the closing pages of the latter. It has already been shown that 
the preface to the Poustoral Care is in the nature of a general 
introduction to Alfred's translatc<l works; the preface to the 
8<Mo<ime» may l>e considered an epilogue — the king’s farewell 
to literature— 

1 gathered me poles and props «ul bars and handles for each of the tools 
whlofa I oonld handle, and hongh-tlrahen and holt-timbers for eadb of the 
tatiu whltii I waa capable of nnderiakfaig, the ftdvest wood, as fler as I oonld 
bear it away. I oame not home with a great burden, aiitoe It pleased me not 
to bring all the wood homo, even if I could have oanded It. On each tree 1 
taw mmatbing whiefa I needed at home. Therefore, X adidse every man who 
la able and baa many waggona, that he direct Umaelf to tite same wood where 
1 out the props, and that he proonre for hlmaelf more, and load hit waggons 
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-nith fair beamfl, that he may conatmct many a fair wall, and many a beanttfk^- 
honse, and many a town and dwell there merrily and prarefully, both wink!’ 
and summer, as I have not done. 

With this parable Alfred cloaca hia literary career. 

The litoratnre of the reign for which the king was not directly 
responsible owed at least its inspiration to him. In the monas* 
teries the work of producing MSS went forward with great activity, 
but the scribes were engaged in merely copying out books; they 
did no original work. It had been customary, however, for the 
monks to keep records of events of outstanding irai)ortan<». 
These monastic records wore of the briefest possible kind, de- 
signed to serve merely oa landmarlia in the ijassagc of tiuio and 
not as historical surveys, but in these casual and unsystematic 
notes Alfred perceived the nucleus for a larger survey of West 
Baxon history. The change in the tone of tho (Jhvmide. has been 
ascribed to Actholwulf's reigit, bnt it is pitdmblo that Alfred 
was rosiwnsiblo for tho systematic revision of the earlier records 
back to Hong<»it and Ilorsa, and Ids connection with the Ohrmida 
is possibly referred to in Oairaar's E«torh Eiiglr^, though the 
allusion is somewhat obscure. The Ohrmidt^ as known to us, u a 
highly compmiite piece of work, and it consists of various recensions, 
the relations between which have been carefully worked out by 
Earle and Plummer*. 'Iho original nucleus belonged to Winchester, 
the capital of the West Saxon kingdom. The Alfredhui version* 
comes down to only, at winch date tlto first haitd in the MS 
ceases, and of this tmrtion Alfred may l>e supiawcd to have acted 
as suporviHor, 

Prom a historical point of view, tlio OhrouMe vtm tho first 
national coutiimouH history of a western nation in its own language;^ 
from a literary point of view, it was the first great book in Englid) 
prose. The ac<»unt of the years 89 .V-J’ is one of the most vlvhf ' 
in the whole of the annals. The struggle with the Danes and., 
the groat series of campaigns extending over the whole of the 
south of England are described in detail. At one time the king 
is at Exeter while Aothelred, the oaldommn, is occupied on the 
Sovem, tho struggle extending north oh fiir as York and Chester. 
Alfred’s military and naval reforms are enlarged upon, the 
king's ludlliant exploits, and his care for the nation's well-being, 
inspiring tho annalist with the spirit of a historian. The whole 

^ Th« raotosloxift of and Ittf forlihfr derak^pmant m diiZt 

with In tha 0h$,pUt that followa. 
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omilies are gemoiis, properly so called; but the later are largely 
arrative hi character, and are based on legendary sources. 

The style of these homilies stands midway between the style 
tf Alfred and that of Aelfric ; it is more develop^ than the 
»ne, more primitive than tiie other; it is rude, vehement and 
lomely, more indulgent of legend and shows the primitive love 
or recitative; the syntax is clumsy, and the vocabulary often 
irchaic. On the other hand, the treatment is sometimes very 
metical, though this citanusteristic ap|>ears rather in simile and 
netaphor than in rhythm of structure. “The redness of the rose 
^littem in thee, and the whitcnesH of the lily siiines in thee," says 
Oabriel to Mary ; and Heaven is pictured as a place where there 
“ is youth without ago ; nor is there hunger nor thirst, nor wind 
nor stornriior rush of waters." 'Hie palm iimiich in the hand 
of the angel wiio announces to the Yiigin her approaching death 
is “ bright as the morning star,” and the Lord appears to Andrew 
with a &ce “like tliat of a fhir child.” Equally poetical are the 
passages that deal with more sombre themes, such as doomsday, 
the lamentation of the lost at the harrowing of hell and the vision 
of Bt Paul of tile souls clinging to the eliifs from which the devils 
sought to drag them away. Morris has {mintod out that there Is 
a good deal of similarity iKstween this last })assage and the well- 
known lines in which daujrilxj the “rimy groves” which 

grew above the ahyss where Orendel had his home. But exactly 
similar deacripHons are found in all other versions of this aged 
legend^ AelMc, it Is true, royected the legend on critical grounds, 
but the coming centuries were to see It become the basis of a 
masterideGe of the world’s poetry. Comparisons of Hiese Old 
Eng^dsh legends with tihdr suuroee and oognate branches lead 
to the oonolixidon that the poetic element which was inherent in 
hem could scarcely be destroyed altogether, however poor the 
, annlation might Im. 

/ Tlio pndsdde date of these homilies is towards the close of 
tiiu third ({uarter of tlm leutli century ; they refer to the universal 
belief, imsed oti n miHunderstanding of the Talmudic metaphor 
pravaiilng throughout the HewJUtimt <{f John, tltat tire year 
1000 would sec the cud of the world ; and ono of them, the 
elevenHi, contains a statomeui to the ofiect that it was composed 
in 071. 'HiiH date cannot be accepted as indisputably that of the 
whole coUecUon ; the itassage may Iw an intorpolttti<m, and, 
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moreover, there is nothing to prove that all the homilioR were 
composed at the same time, or by one writer. 

Baring these years Aelfric was growing up in the monastery 
school at Winchester. The exact year of his birth is not known, 
bat, as he himself tells us that he spent many years as a pupil 
of Aethelwold, who died in 984, we may, perhaps, put the date at 
about 965. It is worth uotidng that, in his L/ife of 8t Swithtm, 
Aelfric describes with some detail the translation of the relies 
of that saint to the restored cathedral at Winchester, and, as this 
took place in 971, ho was probably then a postulant We know 
that he was a priest, and over thirty years of age, when, in 987, 
he was sent to the abliey of Cerno in Dorsetshire to instruct 
the brethren in the Benedictine rule, that is to wiy, when he was 
novice-master of Oenie abbey. 

It was soon after this that Aelfric coin|K)Hcd his first homilies, 
in two seritM, each of which has a Ijatin preface addressed to 
Sigeric, archbishop of Canterbury. As Sigeric’s years of office 
extended only from 989 to 996, and as ho was alwcnt in Itome 
during the first two or three of these >mrH, the homilies wer^ 
probably, composed between the years 999 and 995. 1!he second 
series is more exactly dated by a reference in the Latin prefiuse to 
the Danish attack on Bouthampton in 994, so that we may asrign 
the first collection to the years 990 to 99.3. 

In addition to the Latin pre&cos, there is prefixed to «u:h 
series a statement in English composed nmch later, probably after 
1016, recounting the reasons which had induced the author to turn 
them from Tjatin into the vernacular. In the first, he explains that 
ho has done it for the stike of unlearned men, who, CH|)eciHlly at 
this time, when the end of the world is approaching, need to Ix) 
fortified against tribulation and hardship ; and, rememlwrhig the 
injunctions of Christ, Aolftic l)eUevod it to i>e his duty aiao to 
teach the ignorant The English preface to the second iwies it 
much ritorter, simply stating the author's reasons for diridfaig 
the homilies into two book% and giving the sources In genera! 
terms. 

According to the original plan each collection was to consist of 
forty sermons, and each was to cover the whole of the church year, 
the second treating of such Hundays and feast-days as wore not 
mentioned in the first But neititer in the manuscripts nor in 
Thorpe's edition does the muubor of homilies correspond with this 
scheme; fur, while the first series contains forty, the second has 
forty-five, of which the last six do not belong to the original 
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collection. This gives only thirty-nine ; but, if the two sermons 
for mid-Lent Sunday are counted separately, we arrive at the 
proper number. The two series were designed to give alternate 
sermons for the greater feast-days, the first series being simple, 
doctrinal and instructive, the second discursive, historical and 
more elaborate, with much narrative ^ 

Although the subjects of the sermons are appropriate to the 
days for Avhich they were intended, there is also an attempt to give 
a large survey of biblical and ecclesiastical history. Thus, the first 
homily of the first series, De Initio Creaiurae, treats not only 
of creation, but relates the stories of the fall, the flood, the 
dispersal of tongues, the patriarchs and the Mosaic law. Then 
follows another, De Nalale Domini, which gives the life of Christ 
from His birth to His ascension. The second series treats mure 
particularly of the history of the apostles, the origin of monaatie 
life, the foundation of the English church under Gregory the 
Great and its expansion in the days of St Outhbort. The didaddc 
element is less pronounced in the second part than in the firsi^ 
and, while the first part seems to have been intended for the 
instruction of the ignorant in the primary facts of their lielief, 
the second is devoted mainly to the exixmitiou of the teaching 
of the church. It is in this second series that we find the famous 
sennon on the Eucharist which, owing to the difficulty of expressing 
in the unaccustomed English tongue the undeveloped and indefinite 
standpoint of the period, lias lod to much controversy, based on the 
mistake of reading into the tenth century the ideas of modem 
times. The reformers gave us our first editions of this sermon in 
the form of controversial pamphlets. 

The chief sources of Idtese sermons were^ as the homilist hinsself 
tells us, the works of Bt At^tine, St Jerome, St Gr^ory, Bed^ 
Smmagdus aud Hayma Ffirster regards the homilies of Ht Gregory 
as the groundwork Additional- sources are Alcuin, Gregory of 
Tours and Bufinus, the Vitae Patnm of Itatramnus, and many 
otbera. The English song on Bt Thomas ho did not use, and he 

^ mMatuioKiptg of these homilies vary mtioh in arrangement of mattery and It 
has been snppoaed that three recensions existed* The drst answers to Thorpe's edition 
of the Cambridge MSy In which the two parte are kept asimder and aH ^ |»re£seeft 
are retained, althongh other matter is also found. The second is represented by in<di 
MSS as O.O.O.O. 188, which has only the first set of sermons, no ineiaoes, some 
•emoni divided and the homily on the nativity of Onr Ladly follcufing that on the 
birth of 8t John. It has also a new sermon for a confessor's fmt, with the statement 
that, although the author had written it for another (Asth^wold, bishop of Winchestert 
X007--101&), yet he was to have a copy of it himself* Hence this recension dates after 
1007. Thirdly, there are several MSS in which both parts are xeoatt together In the 
order of the chnroh year, with addlMonal sermons. 
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rejected 6t Paul’s vision in favour of English works on St Peter 
and St Paul But all these are treated very freely, and, although 
Aelfric was often hampered by the inadequacy of the language to 
express abstract ideas, his skill as a teacher is especially visible in 
the lucidity with which he explains the mysteries of their religion 
to his ignorant audience;. 

The treatment, throughout, is highly poetical; alliteration 
abounds, and ton of the homilies arc in a rhythm identified by 
ISnenkel and Trautmann as the four l)eat verse of the Old High 
German poet Otfried, though the reality of this identification is 
doubtful These are the homilies on the Passion, the invention 
of the crfMW, Joshua's victories, Ht James the Just, tJlement, 
Alexander, St Martin, Kt (Jnthliert, Ircnauiis and that on love. 
Of the throe senses of Scripture, the mystical is most dcliglited in, 
and symbolism is prominent. Similar feeling and outlook is 
reflected in nmst Middle English homilies. Thtis, the dead skina 
in which our first parents were chid after the fall lictokoned 
that “ they were then mortjil who might have been immortal, if 
they had kept that easy commandment «rf Gml." Such a use, in 
the lengths to which it was then carrieil, although feithfUlIy 
reflecting the ideas of the early and subsequent centuries of the 
Middle Ages, is strained to the modem mind, and to the modnm 
reader. Aelfnc’s imagination is bettor seen in the tender and 
pathetic passages describing the slaughter of the Innocents or 
the solitary sojourn of St Cuthliort on the Island of Lindisfisraa 

Aclfric's next works, though equally significant of his seal as 
a teacher, were much less ambitious. Tltcy consistod of a lAtin 
gnuumar, a Ijatin-Kiiglish voiaibulary and a iMiu colhwjuy or dia- 
logue, intended ta instruct tJio novices at WinchestlT in the daily 
speech of the monastery. The (hmtmar, like so many of AolfHc's 
worker has two pre&ces, one in English and one in Latin, the 
former expldning that the book is based on the greater aud le aser 
Priscian, to the end that, when "tender boys" have mastered the 
eight parts of speech in the grammars of Donatus <tfae shorter 
of which was the general medieval text-book), they nuiy proceed 
to perfect their studies both in I.At!n and English; while the latter 
tells how the grammar was undertaken after the two books of 
eighty sormoiiH, because grammar is the key to the undorsttuiding 
of those booka Ho insists, also, on the fact that the msdntenwce 
of religion depends on the oncouragement of learning, and rmnlnds 
his readora of the evil years before Dunstan and Aethelwold, when 
there was scarcely an English priest who could write or even read 
a Latin letter. 
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In many of the MSS which contain the granunar it is followed 
by a Latin-English Yocdbvktry, the earliest of its kind extant^ 
arranged according to subjects, not alphabetically, and largely 
derived from the etymologies of St Mdora That it is Aelfric's 
is proved not only by its inclusion in the manuscript containing 
the grammar, without any pause between them, but also by the 
presence of many words characteristic of his vocabulary. 

The Colloquy, of which only two MSS exist, is exceedingly 
interesting both in method and theme. It is in the form of a 
conversation between the teacher, a novice end a uxunlmr of 
other persons representing the various occu|)ations of the day. 
The ploughman tells how he loads his oxen to the field, while the 
neatWd, like Oacdmon in Bede’s frmous story, takes them at night 
to the stable and stands watching over them for fear of thieves. 
The shepherd guards his sheep against the wolf and makes butter 
and cheese. The hunter captures harts and hares and is rewarded 
by the king with horses and collaret while the merchant trades 
in palls and silk, gold and precious stones, strange garment^ 
porfrumes, wine and oil, ivory, brass, tin, glass and silver. Iiast 
of all, the novice describes the division of his day, and how, if he 
sleeps through the bell for noctuntcs, his comrades awaken him 
with rods. The authorship is proved by a note in one of the 
MSS: — Ham miteiiMam latini amnonift oUm Ae^fneus Abbas 
compomit, (pd metis fuit magisie.r, ml tamen ego Ae^ricua Bcda 
mjitas po^xa hiic addidi appendices. The colloquy has an Old 
English gloss, which is certainly not the work of Aelfria The 
additions made by Aelfric’s disciple to the text, with the object 
of providing more matter for practice, in every way destroy the 
sim{dicity and neatness of the orighmL 

In one MS of Aelfric’s Qrammct/r we meet the fiunous version 
of the JHstiehs of Cato. Uenco, there has been a certain tendency 
to ascribe these also to Aelfric. They are marked by cleammis of 
expression and show groat sense of adaptability. They seem to be 
a combination of two translations, one to distich (h), the other to 
the end. Two of the distidis are taken from Aelfric’s DeitUr<mmtig, 
and the &ct that one of the three MBS in which these diatid^ 
are contained also includes the CframmcM', both works bting 
written in one hand, places them, at any rat^ in cl<»e oonneotion 
with Aelfric’s school ^ It is, perl^ps, best to r^ard them as the 
result of Aelfric’s influence. 

These schoobbooks were followed in 996 or 997 by a third 
> The MS ii Xria. OoU. Ounb. Bg. 17. 
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aeries of homilies, TKr Lives, or Passions, of tM Saints. Th<»e 
homilies, also, are iutroduced by two prefaces, one iu Latin 
explaining the origin and occasion of the work, while the other is 
an English letter addressed to the ealdorman Aetholwoard, the 
father of the founder of Come abbey. 

"Thou knowest, beloved,” sayo Aelfric in the letter, "that we translated 
in two former hooks the paseiona and Uvea of the saints whom the English 
nation honours with festivals; now, it has seemed good to us that we shonld 
write this book oonoeming the Bufferings and lives of the saints whom monks 
in their offioes ^ honour among themselves.” 

The Latin preface farther statea that only such lives have been 
chosen from the Vitae Patnm as are suitable for namttion to the 
lay attendants at monastic services. 

The best manuacript of this work* containa thirty-three Uvea, 
six general homilies and a narrative witliout title on the legend 
of Abgarus, thus, like the two previous series, comprising forty 
sermons in alL They are arranged in the order ;»f the church 
year, beginning with an a<ldreH8 on the nativity of Christ, ending 
with the life of Kt Tlionins (21 December) and including an interest- 
ing Eogation Sunday homily on auguries, witchcraft, etc., and one 
<26 August) in which wo have an early api)oarai»ce of the devil 
of the later mysterietj. 

Besides the Vikte Patrwn, which ia the only sonreo mentioned 
by Aelfric in his pre&co, other authorities cited are Ambroeiu^ 
Augustine, Jerome Terentian, Abbo of Floury, Bede and Bt Oswald. 
The story of Bt Bwithun ia partly basotl on a letter of Lanfertib, but 
owes still more to local tradition, 

Tltcse homilies exhibit the stylo <}f Aelfric in its maturity; 
only one, that on the Nativity, is in pmso; the othew are ia the 
loose alliterative rhythm which he Imd already iwed in some of 
hie previous sermons. In the long run, this excessive recourse 
to alliteration became an obstacle to clear expreaelon and was 
alien to the true development of prwio; but the monotonous 
rhydun, so closely akin to the ballad verse of the common 
people was, no doubt, very attractive to lay andiencoe. llie 
Liws, since tliey deal with &ct and not theory, thmw less light 
on Aelfric's doctiine than the earlier homilies; but, on the otW 
hand, they provide many valuable side-lights on contemporary 
manners, and on the life of the homilist liiiitHelf. Ilie most 

^ tho oustomaz^ ZHvlue daily olianttid by the motiku f» oh«ir» a irnblld 

aaryica whiah the aooular olorgy ouultl of oouxao, maiataln* Thi offioa*buoka ton 
iha inrobablyf alio diffazad* 

* Cott, Jul. m* 
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*The Works of Aelfric 

interesting of all are those of the English saints, St Oswald, 
St Edmund and St Swithun. In the first two we see portrayed 
the ideal king of the Old English, protector and benefiactor of his 
people. Oswald breaks in pieces the silver dish on which his 
meat is served, and commands Aidan to distribute the pieces 
among the suppliants for his charity; St Edmund, after his 
subjects have been slaughtered by the Danes, no longer desires 
life. “This I wish in my mind, that I should not l)e left alone 
after my dear thanes, who in their very beds, with their wives and 
cliildren, have, by these sea-goers, suddenly been slain.” In the 
life of St Swithun we have reminiscences of the happy time under 
king Edgar, “when the kingdom still continued in peace, so that 
no fleet was heard of save that of the folk themselves who held 
this land.” 

The date of these Lives is known almost to the very year. 
They are not dedicated, like the others, to archbishop Sigerio, 
because he had died in 905; and they cannot have been written 
earlier than 996, because in the sermon on Ash Wednesday 
Aethelwold, who was canonised in that year, is spoken of as “ the 
holy bishop who now worketh miracles." But, as Aolfric says 
that he borrowed his homily on Bt Edmund from Abbo of Eleury’a 
life of that saint (986), which came into his Itands a few years after 
it was written, they cannot well bo much later than 997. 

Appended to the l)est MSB of the Lives of the dtmUs is an 
English version of Alcuin’s InterrogcUumes Sigmodfi Presbyteri 
in Genesm. It begins with a prefhee and introduction on Alcuin 
and the Latin text, which consisted of a series of catecbe(j<xd 
answers to questions on QmeaAs, asked by Alcuin's firiaad, SigB> 
wtil£ Then follow the traadated {nterrogaU/oms, abridged bem 
a hundred and seventy-eight to forty-eight essentials. The first 
fifteen are on the moral law of the Creator and His creatures ; 
the next fiv^ relating to the material creation, contain an insertion 
on the planets, derived from Bede by Aelfric, who was devoted to 
the study of astronomy; tlion come four on the manifestations 
of the “Mnity in nature. These are succeeded by a series on 
man's creation in the divine image and his end, followed by others 
on the origin of evil. Last of all are questions on the ages of the 
world, and the whole is concluded by a creed and the doxology. 
Aelfric is nowhere stated to be the author, but the similariW 
of the translation to his acknowledged work in style, structure 
and rhythm enables ns to ascribe it to him with some confidence. 

Two otiher work% doeely connected in style and theme, also 
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unsigned, but attributed to Aelfric on tbe ground of stylo and 
diction, urere probably composed wkui after the Livts of tho 
SaiwU. These arc a translation of the Htxcmermi of St Basil, 
and a version of the Do Temjtorilm of Bede. The former, which 
is a sermon on the six days of creation, the fall of the angels, the 
day of resi^ the expulsion from Paradise and the atonement of 
Christy is by no moans a litoral translation, but is {lartly ori^nal, 
wid partly derived from Bede’s Commentary on Oeuemo. It is 
found in the best MSB, refers to former Hcnuons and has Aelfric's 
loose alliterative rhythm. It shows a close rcHcmblance to the 
version of De TfMjmrihm, which, as the compiler distinctly statei^ 
is not to be coimidered a homily. It is, indee<l, a scientific treatise, 
adapted front .Bede, but showing much inde{)eudent learning in the 
matter of astronomy, the entry on the feast of the circumclHion 
telling how the ancient year-systeniH began and were reckoned. 
It is almost certainly Aelfric’s, tmd was, prolsibly, written lietween 
dill and DO.'). 

Bo fur, all Aelfric's wttrks had lieen of either a homiletic or an 
e<lucational cliaraeter ; but now, at the rwjuwt of the oaWomtan 
Aetbelweard, he embarked somewhat reluctantly on the task of 
rendering the scriptures into the vernacular. For Aelfric had 
now spent the best years of his life in the service of the church 
and education, bringing nearer to his people the truths and sources 
of their religion and morality. He was now in advanced middle life, 
and felt keenly that these labours withdrew him from ftirther study 
and from the contemplation of the supernatural, towards which his 
age, profession m»d, alK>ve all, the grievous state of earthly afialn, 
that scorned indeed to foretoken the end of the world, now drew him. 
At the same time, he hiwl a mass of homiletic niateriai rcmly, and, 
at a time when seareo anyone could rcjui, he felt that the living 
voice of tihe preacher should bo mainly use«I witli the pcs^e. 
Hence, we find his version of the Bible emontlally meant to be 
preached rather tihan read; he wrote for those who should teach the 
as yet unlettered people. The version was intended to be of the 
nature of a homily, and was not meant to bo an accurate verrfon 
of Holy Writ. Name lists, geneali^es and difficult passagws were 
loft out. 

Aelfric’s princiital aebiovement in this department was editing 
the paraphrase of the first seven books of tbe Bible. It is oertdn, 
however, that his hmtd is not to be traced tihroughout. In the 
prefatory letter, which he addreuaed to Aetbelweard, he rmuinds 
his friend how he had said that he need not labour any further in 
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the book of Genesis than the story of Isaac, since another had 
translated it from that point to the end. In the MS in the Cam- 
bridgeUniversity library only chapters i — ^xxiv of Genesis are given, 
and Dietrich has observed that the style thenceforward to the end 
of Leviticus is essentially different In the fourth book of Moses 
Aelfric’s style is once more recognisable, and alliteration again 
occurs. It is possible that Aelfric may have worked over another 
translation of the books of Numbers and Deuterorwmy ; but he 
himself tells us, in De Yeteri et de Novo Testamento, that ho had 
translated J oshua and Judges at the request of Aethelweard. The 
book of Judges was added afterwards : it was probably intended 
originally to be included, like the homily on the MmcabeeSt in the 
series of Saints Lives. It is composed entirely in AelfHc’s usual 
rhythm, and ends with a short notice of the good kinp Alfred, 
Aethelstan and Edgar, who put to flight the Danes and fostered 
religion and learning. With the exception of Demid the work 
consists merely of extracts. Since the Lives were written in 096, and 
other homiletic work had followed, these paraphrases seem to date 
from 997 , and, in their completed state, from 098. It is imi)ortant 
to note in them that Aelfric merely signs himself as monk. They 
were, probably, the last work done for Aethelweard, who is not 
hoard of after 999. But Aclfric’s close friendship with his son 
continued and bore important fruit in later years. 

Three other biblical paraphrases or homilies may be traced 
to Aelfric. In his tractate on the Old Testament ho observes that 
he formerly made in English a discourse or diort exposition of 
Job, and also that he had tunied into English the book of EsOter, 
The MS of Job is lost, but a copy prated by LTsle in 1689 
shows unmistakeable signs of AeUHe’s worikmanahip, and the 
theme resmnbles that of his other works; thus, a parage on 
Antichrist is strongly reminiscent of some sentences in the prefcice 
to the first series of homilies, and the whole treatment corresponds 
to that of the thirty-fifth homily of the second series. Estiher, 
which also exists only in LTslo’s transcript, seems originally to 
have bdonged to the Saints' Lives. It is a series of extracts in 
Aelfrio’s customary alliterative rhythm. 

Aelfric also mentions, in the same place, a work on the apo- 
cryphal book of Judith, but without claii^ng the authorship. 
*‘It is also,” he rays, ''arranged in English in our manner, as an 
example to yon men, that you should defend your land with 
weapons against the hostile host” These words were formerly 
supposed to refer to the beautifril poem Judith, which is found 
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in ft fragmentary state in the JBeamtl/ MS ; bat Assmann has 
shown that an Old English version of the story contained in two 
MSH‘ has all the characteristics of Aclftic's style. Moreover, 
it contains many {tassages parallel with others in his preface to 
the Old I'estament 

Alxmt the year 99«, Aelfiric was asked by bishop Wulfiiige 
of Sherborne to coinposc a pastoral for liiin. It is written in 
the bishop’s name, and, after a short preface aildressed to Wulftige, 
admonishing him to reprove his clergy more frerpiently for their 
neglect of the ecclesiastictd (»i.nonH, it treats of celilmcy, clerical 
duties, synods and the llenedictine rule, ending with a warning 
against clerical attendance at lykewakes. This concludes the first 
part, llie second is entirely concerned with the rite of the 
presanctified and the proi>er length of time for the reservation 
of thu sacrament, ami expresses the same views that Aelfiric 
luui already tuivanced in the inHitilies, Imsed Uism St AugURtino 
(pwiliahly the JCmrmtio in Pmdm xevlii), through the fhinous 
liatramnuH, opisment of raHclmshis Itadbertus, abbot of Corby. 
It thus shows Aelfric as a keen follower of coiiteuipuraiy 
“science” abroad. Aelfric sided, seemingly, against liadbortus; 
his opiitions are nowhere exactly refiected to-day, though the 
obscure Augustinian “spiritual,” rendered inEnglirit “g&stUoo,” dfid 
the go<Kl service of giving us editions of him in the rixteenth 
century, when he was ({uoted by Fuxe and others. It is an 
anacitronism to impute miy hilly developed modem opinion to 
the tenth century. 

Alwut the same time must bo dateil Aelfric's Adt>tm to a 
ifjffrHual Hon, translated from St Basil's wtirk with the same title. 
The author is not exjn’essly named, but, from internal evidence, 
we know that he was a Benedictine monk, and that he liml already 
written about Basil. It stmaks of >St Bitsil's Uejeamerm in id- 
most the very wonls Aelfric used earlier ; It contains passage on 
Ht Basil closely resembling some in the hiterrogatiemu Sigo- 
wdfi Pre«^0m\ ami, inclusive of the prefa<», it is oontpused hi 
Aelfric's Iocmo rhytltm. The subject is the admonition of a spiritual 
fethor to his son to load a rightmms life. 

In a manuscript in the Bodluhui”, under the general heading 
ikntiotm Lu/)i, occurs a homily (hi the eeva^jld gi/ia <if i&e 
Hoig (rhotd, which, owing to its presence in that manusodpt, 
was formerly ascribed to Wul&tan. But that Aelfric com- 
posed a homily on this subject we know from his own state* 
‘ Otirinu Ohtiati doll. BOB «nd Oott. 0th. It. 10. * Juaioi W. 
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Daenf^: “Seveirfold gifts he giveth yet to mankind, concerning 
which I wrote formerly in a certain other writing in the English 
speech.” This homily is seventh from the superscription, which 
only seems to apply to those immediately following it (two in 
number). We are, therefore, as Napier in his work on Wulfetan 
pointed out, justified in rejecting the ascription of the seventh 
homily to Wulfetan, and it may be by Aelfiic. 

In 1005, Aelfnc was called from Wessex to Mercia. The thane 
Aethelmaer, who had formerly invited him to Ceme, and for whom 
so many of his works had been composed, had recently acquired 
two estates in O.Kfordshire, which he, in turn, presented to his 
newly founded abbey of Bynsham. These are interesting on account 
of tWr connection with the hero of Maldon, himself a patron 
of learning, who had fallen, some fourteen years before, fighting 
against the Danes^ Hither Aethelmaer retired for the rest of his 
life, and hither ho summoned Aelftic as first abbot The monastery 
followed the Benedictine rule, and it was for the instruction of its 
inmates that Aelfric wrot^ soon after his instalment there, the 
Latin j&eitcr to tfte Monks of Eymhmi, to which reference has 
already been made. His object was to ^ve an account of the rule 
as practised at Winchester, and he says that the Houroe of his 
information is bishop Aethelwold’s Do Oonmettulim Monachorwm, 
by which title, as we have alrea<ly seen, ho refers, in all probability, 
to Aethelwold’s Bc^darU Cmtaordku 

It is in the preface to this letter that Aelfric speaks of the 
years spent by him in the school of Aethelwold, and, as a further 
acknowledgment of the debt ho owed his great master, he com- 
posed soon afterwards, in Latin, his VUa AeMvscddL In the 
pre&oe to this lAfs, Aelftic calls himself abbot and alnmnos of 
Winchester, and, greeting Kenulph, bishop of Winchester, and the 
brethren of the monastery ther^ he says that it now seems right 
to him to recall to men’s memory some of the deeds of their father 
and great teacher, Bt Aethelwold (d. 984), who had l)een dead for 
twenty years. Since Kenulph was not appointed to the see till 
1006, and died either the same year or the next, the TAfe must 
have been finished about this tima Of the two recensions of the 
by Aelftic alone, shows his usual characteristics; tiie 
otimr is apparently Aelftic’s life, “written over” by Wnifistan, 
precentor of Winchester, with' additional matter concerning post- 
humous miracltfi. 

> I>« Vitert tt de Hove Tutamnio, Frstuw. 

• Sw p. 144. 
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Bosules these Latin works, in the first year of his office as 
abbot, Aelfric wrote an English letter addressed to a thane 
called Wulfgeat, “at Ylmanduii,” a place which has been identified 
with Ilmington, about thirty miles from Eynsham. It ImginH with 
a six line address to Wulfgeat, in which Aelfiru! refers to foniior 
English writingH, lent to the thane, and to his pronuse to lend 
him mure. Since ho calls hunself abbot, and since in Wulfgeat 
fell into disgrace and lost all hts posscHsioim, Iming supplanted by 
Eadric the famous tmitor, the letter was evidently written in 
KMlfi or 1006. 

It wjis prolmbly two or three yews after this that Aelfric 
comiMwed his treatise on the Old and the New TtwtamentH- -De 
VeMri i',t (h Now Tmtmievto. It liegins with a long address 
to iSigfertii or Higweard, a thane living at Easthealon, the modoinit 
Asthall, which is only twelve miles distant from Eynsham. AeliHc 
begins by saying that Higferth had very ofUsn askeci him for 
English Ixtoks, bnt that he would nut grant his retiuest till the 
thane had prove<l his sincerity by go(jd ileetls. But, since he had 
complained to Aelfric that he could lujt olitain his works, the 
ablmt had written this esimcially for him. The trmitato, which is 
baaed on Bt Augustine's t)e Doctrim Ohriatmm, is, in subatance, 
a popular introduction to the contents of the Bible, and iSsdhi into 
two parts. The first, on the Old Testament, is espc^ally valuable 
because, In the course of his summary of the various bcadcs, AdIHc 
gives the lairticulars to which wo have already referred, conoeming 
his tratislations from the BU>le. Tlie second part, on the New 
Testament, begins with the story of John tlie Baptist, tr^ts of 
the four Oospols, the Aetn of the ApostleH, the epistles and the 
Isxik of Jierelntion, and, after certain allegories, some words on 
the duties of the three stations of life, workers, praying folk and 
fighters, and a description of the capture of Jerusalem by Titus, 
ends with au admonition against the Teutonic habit of settiz^ 
folk to drink beyond their measure— a native pleasanUy which, it 
seems, Bigferth bad endeavoured to impose upon Aelfric when 
visited by him. 

It was to the same nobleman that Aelfric, about the same time, 
addressed bis letter on the celibacy of the clergy, for KigferUi 
ontortainod atuong his household an anchorite wh<» afiirmod that 
the marriage of znass-pricstH </.«, full priests as distinguished from 
“ preostas,” a generic uanm including deacons and minor oiders 
as well) was iiennissible. But Aelfric, though loth to difibr firom 
this “good friend," if he were a Ood-foaring man, could not lefridn 
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from pointing out that the earlier usage of the church required 
celibacy from all the clergy, and the letter is a prolonged argument 
on this theme. 

Aelfric’s last important 'work was a pastoral letter written for 
Wulfetan, who, from 1002 to 1023, was archbishop of York, 
and, till 1016, held also the see of Worcester, being thus a 
neighbour of the abbot of Eynsham. It falls into two parts, 
of which the first speaks of the three periods of the law, and goes 
on to the theme already treated in the letters to Wulfsigo and 
Sigferth. The subject of the marriage of the clergy is reviewed 
from a historical standpoint, and the letter further admonishes the 
clergy on the celebration of the Eucharist, as their great function, 
and treats of the seven grades of holy ordera The second part 
deals with tho use of the holy oils and the administration of the 
last sacraments to the dying. Mass was not to be said in 
laymen’s houses, nor churches used for worldly purposes. The 
work must have been composed after lOH since it contains a 
quotation from Aethelred’s laws of that date; and, probably, before 
1016, when Wulfetan’s connection with Worcester came to an end. 
The epistles were written in Latin and translated into English 
by AeUric himself, at Wulfetan’s request, in tho following year. 

Aelfric’s life was now drawing to a close. The exact date of 
his death is not known, but he died, x)robably, soon after 1020. 
His last years were passed in times not favourable for literary 
work. They were eventful years for England, for they witnessed 
the Danish sack of Canterbury in 1011, the murder of 3t Alphege 
by the Danes at Greenwich, the flight of Aothelred before Sweyn, 
the strife of Edmund Ironside and Canute and Canute’s flimi 
triumph. 

Aelfric was not only the greatest prose writer, he was also 
the most distinguished J^glish-writing theologian, in his own time, 
and for five centuries afterwards. Yet he was in no sense an 
ori^nal thinker; his homilies, as he frankly states, are borrowed 
from others, and in them ho refiects the thought of the west, 
eqiedally the teaching of St Augustine its groat Father. His chief 
ol^det was to convey to the simple and unlearned the teaching 
of the Fathers ; and in this he was pre-eminently successful If 
Dnnstem and Aethelwold first kindled the flame, it was AeUric who, 
throng dark years of strife and warfere, when men’s thoughts 
were abrorbed by the pressing anxieties of their daily life, kept 
the lamp alight and remind^ them of spiritual ideals. His 
influence lasted long after his death, as is shown by the many late 
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manuecripts of his writings, some of which date from the twelfth 
century ; and if it had not been fur his faithftil, modest labour, the 
difficulties of Lanfranc and Anselm would have been even greater 
than they were. 

As he himself tells ns, he took Alftwl for his mtslel, but> in 
ease and grace, hia style far surjmsses that of his great predecessor. 
Both Aelfric and Wulfstan write and translate in a free style, but 
it is no longer the gossiping colloquialism «>f Alfred. Biiglish had 
become a literary langnage, polisher! in the cloistem with long 
use as a vehicle for translation and original worka I>i the cloisters 
Latin was still a living language and, hence, iiatin constmetions 
beaime common. The necessity of having to express difficidt 
ideas in a form intelligible to ignorant men heliied Aelfric in his 
choice of words and in his efl’ort after lucidity, while, with the 
instinct of a true teacher, he refused t*> led astray by the 
example of Ljdin syntax and preferrerl simple constnictiona 
Ui»f(»rtuiiately, Jis tinm went on, he defeiretl more and more 
to the preferences of his audience, and dclnised his prose by 
throwing it into the rhythmical alliterative form ho {lopular 
with the vulgar. Perhaps It was felt that a more pumpoue, 
rhetorical style than that of ordinary speech should be used In 
treating of solemn tliemes. However that may be, tibe later, 
florid manner which Aelfric affected in the Idim, uid 

in some of his other treatisee, is distinctly inferior to that of 
the first two series of homilies. His prose is seen at its bert in 
simple narrative, and, to appreciate the difficulties undw which 
he laboured, the hoinilics on the Kucharist and on the Creation 
(both philosophic subjects) should !)c read together. Tbo first 
is confusiul and complex, compared with the fl(»wing ease of the 
p'ent Father nism whose work it was Imseii and, obviously, the 
language was not, at this time, (xiual to abstruse metaphyrical 
speculation. The second, which deals with a simpler suli^ed^ is 
clear and comprdbonsive. Aelfric shows power in his treatment 
of pathos as well as of philosophy, when both are simple ; as may 
be seen in the homilies on the Holy Innocents and on the Creation. 
But, whatever his theme, he is always lo^cal mid persuasive ; and 
the '‘Hweet reasonahloness'' of his methods especially distinguishee 
his sennons from the fiery denunciations, and the direct, strenuous 
language, of Iuh contemporary atid friend, archbishop Wuifiitan, 
who goes to the {stint without any of the altstract moralising to 
1)0 found In Aelfric. Wulfiitan delivers his Christian doctrine as 
a statement of facts, and his phrases have a 1(^1 smack about 
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them; while Aelfric loves what has some philosophy in it, for even 
his simplicity is often profound. In a wonl, Wulistaii is a judji^e 
and legalist, Aelfric a contemplative student 

This difference in tone is e.xplaiJied jmrtly by tempcmniont, 
partly by the circumstances of their lives, Aelfric, following the 
(juiet industriouH routine of <luty Ijehiiul the shelter of the iildasy 
walls, heard only the rumours of the strife that rnge<l without ; 
Wulfsbin, al»Horl»erl in praetieul, political life, was Imaight face 
to face with tlic anguish and the pnictical needs of the time. Ho 
Wjis alretuly bishop <»f Worcesfer, when, in KMtii, he was appointed, 
also, to the see of York, in lui f, be Jissisted iji the compilation of 
the laws of Acthelred, drawn up at the synod of Kyiishani ; he 
die<l on 2ft May Thus, his iMsrifal of oflict* <^>inci(hKl with 

that of the nwwt disastrous and devjtsbifing iiivjwionH «>f the 
country. 

It is extremely difllcult to dctomdiie cxa*!tly which of the 
homilioa in the Bodleian ‘ are really Wiilfstan's. Owing to the 
Bupenioription at the beginning of the first: ///V (un/fiuni 
BermoneH Lupi, all were ascrilwd to him by Wanley. Napier has 
t)ointo<l out, however, that this hea<iiiig was, probalily, taken from 
another manuscript of the archbishop's seritxnis, whuih W4‘reoopic<l 
int»> a misceiianeoUH c.ollection (amfutning many otlHUV, of wldeh 
the authorship is uncertain, «»»• eertaluly JuU his. Of the fifty three 
homtlkis in the ikidieian MS, only fivts are indispufably by Wulfstan. 
There are tlie two immediately fitUowing the suivrseriptioii, dealing 
with the Bible story”, and with the cntliolic faith”; next follows a 
eermon* of which ojily are by Wulfstan, mid which Napior, 
retiectiog the {laaeageti ho constders uiiauthentk*, has divided Into 
four portions*: on the Christian life, on Christ’s deaUi, on Christ 
as the true friend and on the duties of Christians, Then conies 
tho famous Adifrcss to the Enffliek*, and, fast of all, a short 
exhortatiiiii’' with the HU|H*rs{;ription Ht'enio hupi, on the duty of 
Christians, full of metrical fragments, which t'an laj si'paruted 
from the context and slmw signs of sung verse united by alliteration 
or assonuiux!. t)f tlie remaining homilh's, stime, which or«‘ur in 
the same order In various tuauiiM<*ripU«, are, {smsibiy, Ity Wulfstan ; 
many, such b« Uie tmraphraso of the |Kwin etdiod tie iiime» Dmgt, 
and Tho A dtireoK 0 / Qir to the itmly, must be entirely n^ected ; 

while otiiors* appear also among the filteUiitff liomiiieei^or tho 

* JoslaH I, N»pii»r % » Wftixii»jr Wnpifr 3* 

^ W*Rbj 4. * Nftpitr iu» sxi ixi, * Wnitliijf Niipbr HH, 
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works of Aelfiric. It is noteworthy that the homiUes referred to 
above a« possibly by Walfobm are veiy Kimilar in phinwMdogy 
to the Old English laws drawn up at the counoil of Kynsham in 
1014 ; and, as wo know from his own statement timt Wulfstan ww 
r^imnsiblo fur the IjHtin paraphraae of those statutes, it is probnMe 
that the English version was his ^so. 

Of the five homilies which can certidnly be ascribed to Wulfiitan, 
the most powerful is the oim entitled in the Bodleian MB 8enno 
lAipi ad quamlo Demi tmadme pereemti suni enr, gmd 

fait in die Aethelredi Ttgi», to which another MB adds ntcae 
explicitly that this was in anno miUedmo aeiiii «& inmmatitme 
Domini wmtri Jenm (Jhridi, and aitother, in anno tnilledmo vHL 
But it is, indeed, applicable to any year in the ilbiated reign of 
Aethelrcd The vices, evil deeds and cowardice of the English 
arc scourged with a heavy hand ; the English are iikencfl to the 
Britons whom tlmy have turned out, ami arc thruateiKKl with the 
same fate. The archbishop's iMtssionatc iHttriotism breaks forth 
in the burning words with which he deHcril>es the desolation and 
demoraiistttion of tlio iKsople, scattered like frighteiusi simep 
before the onset of the Iieathon, without a single Uvuter to rally 
them to remstanca Villagea are destroyed by fire, the new 
minsters are stripi>ed of their holy things; fiither is tnrned against 
son and Iwothor ^^nst brother; even the ancient bond of thane 
and thrall becomes loosenod in this time of universal disbitegmtlmi. 
And, like Home lioiirew prophet, Wulfstan refuses to believe that 
the Almighty would liave laid so heavy an affilction upon aa 
innocent people ; he hooh in the crimes of the nation the catnip 
rather than the oifect, of the long strife ; this evil has come upon 
them for their sins ; they have provoked the wmth of Heaven, 
and, lutlcsH they reiicnt and rufonn, a worse evil Hhall liefoll tlmii. 
But there is still room for {mnitence, atid the sermon ends on a 
gentler note: 

"liSt ea steep to Christ,” asya the pnsriwr, '‘and esl! upon Hlia iui> 
oeaalntiy withtitmUtnghMiria,MttddflBen«HfouHmegri letasiof* Ood asid 
Uia lawn, and falthfutly peribrm what our apoaaon j^tmdaed for iw iri our 
bapiism. Let na order rightly our words and our deeds, and keep fidth with 
one nnother without guile, and Aequently think upon the great Jwimnent 
tliat awaita us all; and protect ounwlvea a^nat the fiaming fire of heii: and 
bt UM cam for ourtwlvcH the glory and the joy which Ooii has prepenKi for 
those who do H la will ou uarth. Ku (iod help us. A mon.” 

Hero and there are traces of metrical character soinetinies 
assonant, somotinuM alliterative, which may have bemi port of 
some pessimistic folk*balIadM ou Englund’H down&li. 
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Walfetan’s style Is ranch more vehement than that of Aelfric. 
He is preacher ralher than teacher, appeaUng more to the emotions 
than to the reason of his hearort^ fertile in concrete iIlastrstion% 
and avoiding the subtle symbolism in which Aelfric delighted. 
His sentences, though not deficient in lucidity, are very long; 
synonym is heaped on synonym and clause ui)on clause ; yet tihe 
chanting sense of rhythm is always present; epithets are balanced, 
and the effect is often heightene<l by tho use antithesis. But, 
as might l)e exisjctetl from one whose life was so much alisorhed 
by tho iuhninistratiou of public affeirs, his style is that of the 
rhetorician rather than of the phihMopher. 

In addition to tho hunulies already tuentione<l, several isoiatod 
tracts of the same nature by unknown authora survive. Among 
those may lie noted tho af Ht (rtUhlac and qf Ht Hhinthwt, 
the former translated from tho Latin by Felix of Omyland, and, on 
the ground that one MB‘ is in the same handwriting as Aelfiic’s 
Pentateuch ^ often attributed to him ; the latter a mere fragment, 
wMeh is also saj^poeod by some scholars to be hia there are 
also the 14fe ht N'eot, and 0 / JUt Mary qf Mf/ypt, whidb may, 
possibly, be hk 

Another renowned contemisirary of Aelfric was tho monk 
Byrhtferlh, whoso writings are chicily concerneil with inatitematics. 
He lived about UHU, and is said to have lieeu a pupil of Abba 
Leland says he was called lltonieganus. He seuitm to have known 
Botueuf Dunstan’s earlier diseiploe, and to have livetl at C'anterbQi 7 
for a time. His reputathm as an fiSngliuh writer rests on hk 
Hamdboe or EruMruUmt, a miscellany preserved in only one Bi(S*. 
It begins with a descriptive calendar, and then follow riuni 
treatiiM of a mathsinatioal and {ddhdoi^bal nature. After theses 
exmw three theol<^cal tnets, on Tht Age$ qf the World, The 
Looeing of Scriem and The 8imn Shta. The ouliection concludes 
with two homilies, one entitled Ammtmitio Amiei kfreontUte 
mynegung*, and the other on the four cardinal virtues. The senaun 
on the loosing of Hataii suuuih fe indicate that it was composed 
towards the close of tlio tenth century', and this date is corroborated 
by what other informatimi wo possess about the aufhur*. 

like Adfife, Byrhtferth was a product of Bt Aethelwold’s 

* Ooit. VMp, D. z», * BoS. B. 10. 

* Oxf. Alb. m. < runindar. 
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numtorlM on Bidi'i l>t Ttmfmm JMimu ud X>> MOnra Bonwi; tiro Mwojn antltM 
Ht PrttKiplU Mathmatiek ud n« ImHtiUlom UouMhonm wd a Vit» DmmUmi. 
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monastic rof«»rnj, Imt his wientific leai«n>?H (lifTfrciitiatcd him 
mnarkahly from the greater hojinlwta. 

BeswlcH tlicHc h«»milics and scientific treatises, tljere were com- 
posed, during the tentl» century, three Knglisli versiims of tlto 
(JosjwjIh, knowi» as the Limlistame, Itusliworth and West Saxon 
glosses. The Ijtitin t(!Xt of the Lindlsfarne (Kwiads’, contained 
in a magnificent manuscript, adorned with bamtiful illuniinations, 
was written almut tlie year 7<K> ; and it was not till at least two 
hundro<l and fifty years later, when it had Isjen remove<i to 
Choater-lo-Htrcet, near Durham, for safety, that the interlinear 
North Northunibriun gloss was added by Aldrcd, a i)r!cst of that 
place. Tlic gloss gives many variant Knglish c<inivulcnts for the 
Ditin words, Aldi-ed himself, however, sisenis to have written only 
the latter part of the gloss, that beginning at AV Jo/m v, 10 in 
a new hand, thrmgh the earlier portion was, j>rolKil>ly, mn<ie under 
his SHiKirvision. i'ho gloas is of the greatest ini}«irtunet‘ from a 
piin(dogi<»d point <tf view, Mince it is onr most valniilile anth<»rity 
fin* the Northumhriun dialect of the middle of tln> tenth century. 

K(|nally interesting are the Hushworth thtspels". Tlie l,rfitiii 
text, wlilch diflers very slightly from tliat of the liindisthriie .MS, 
was, iKjrhaim, written in the eighth century, while the gloss dates 
from the second half of the tentln It falls into two distinct 
portiorw, the first of which, in the dialect <if north Mercia, was 
written by Farman, a priest of llarewtswl, seven miles nt>rth-oaat 
of lajctls. niiis jmrtion, which includes the gosjwl of /s't MfUttmo 
and |»irt of cliapters i and ii of aS7 Murk, iKfgins as n ghiss, and, 
later, iKscomes again a gloss, hut, in the main, it is a fairly free 
vewlon of the Dttin text. 'Ilie second iKtrt, in a dlalcet wliieh 
has iieon called S«»uth Northnmbriaji by i/utdcIUf, was written by 
Owun, and slniws, vtTy stntngly, the inlluence the bindisfarnu 
glosses, which must have Imen la*fore the writer as ho worked, 
since he often goes astray from the i>aUn U*xt to follow Aldred'a 
version. It seems pr<»ltable that Fannan, who was a good Latto 
scholar, had made his gloss as far as Hi Mark il, 16, when the 
liindisfamo MH came into his handa IIu then entrusted the task 
to Owun, who was a loss accomplished Ihigtiist, and who, whenever 
he was confronted by a difiicnlty, rmirted to the landisfarno ghiss 
fitr its solution, it may Im that Fannan chose Ownn »is one know- 
ing a dialect closely akin to that of landisfarne. 

* CiiiU Nero iv, 

^ So chIIihI titicnuM) Uio MH in wlikh they ftra cmtiAtnciil wn** fitrtiifirly ownwl by 

Euvhwonbt filork to the ilouHo of Oarntnoni during tlm Long 
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There also exists in six MSS a Wrat Saxon torsion of the 
Gospels, which, owing to a note in one MS* — ego Aelfrinw gerfjm 
hnne libnim in monoHUrio liaVfumio tt dfili Brihitisfitlo pre- 
posito — was fonncrly ascribed to Aelfric of Kynsham. If we 
suppose this Brihtw<»kl to l)e the same as the bishop of that 
name, who held the sec of ShcrlK)nie from lOlMi — as he is 
here ealle«l prepfmtm, wo may conchide that the (joP|)HS MH 
was written before lOOfi. It (•(wtainly Isdrnm'^ to the first <juurter 
of tho eleventh century and is not (*f Aelfr«'’s ttuthorship, for it in 
no wise agrees with his descrijrtion of his own %vork on the Now 
Testament. He tells us that he had translated pieces from the 
New Testajuent; but this is a full version. Hie other M.SS are 
later, and one of them, in the (’ambridgo T'niversity falmiiry, ctm- 
tains also the ai«)cryphal 0/ Ximtfnnm, which pmvidwl 

legendary material for Inter medieval hmnilists and for the growth 
of tho Arthurian legend in respect of Joseph of ArimathRea. 

Tlio early Christian logemls, indeed, and, more {lartieiilurly, 
such as mark the continnance of Jewish traditions and the gradual 
difihsion of (fiiristianity in the east, secuit to have had a sjasdul 
attraction for Koglinh writers of this ja-riod. There are tw«t 
legends eonneeted with the Httly Hood- one with the gri>wth of its 
wood, the other with the histijry of the »*ross nfft‘r tim crucifitioti. 
Hie legend of the Holy UtMxl itself is t!ie same as the originai 
story of Cynewulfs poem. It will Im rememlKTcd that Mt Helena 
was reputeil to In* of British origin. 

Tlie oldest Kitglish version of tho legend of the growth «*f tho 
wood is found in a Mri in the Bodleian which contains also 
flffcy>one homliioB by AelfHc. The manuscript date* only fktim 
the twelfth century, but, as the other contents are copies of 
eleventh century oriirinals, it is rcasonalde to Hiipfswo that the 
cross legend also was conijmsed at an earlier jwrioiL This theory 
is borne out liy the language, which Xapi«*r considers too arclinie 
for the twelfth century. From a Hhsrary }s»int of view, as well as 
linguistically, the version is of the greaUwt inti^rest, as showing 
the development of Knglish prose. In its original eleventh century 
form, it represented, perhaps, tho best tnulition of tho litenu^ 
West Baxon language devolopoil in tho cloisters, and the grace and 
ease of the story show considerable nuMtery of the art of mrrative. 

The theme ultimately depends on the Jewish legends con> 
tMned in the Book qf Adam mid tho Book qfJSttmh, and it had 
originally no connecBon with Christtanity. Hie story frequently 

> Oorpas ChriiU OoUts*, ChunbrSdge, otu. 
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occurs in medieval literature (as, for iiiHtanee, in the Sonih, 
Legendary and the Cvtrmr Muwii), and a brief outiine of It may, 
therefore, be given here. Unfortunately, the earlier |)art of the 
legend in its Latin form, treating of the history of the rot>d to 
tltc time of Moses, is missing in the English text The story 
shapes itself as follom Adam ^ing on the point of death, Eve and 
Seth go to Paradise to ask tlte guardian angel for the healing oil 
of life, Seth, as fallen man, is denied entrance to Paradise, and, 
instead of the oil, the angel gives him three pips of cedar, cypress 
and pine. Wlicn Seth returns to his father, he finds Adam 
already dead; ho places the three pips under Adam's tnigue, 
and, Ood having given Adam’s body to Michael, it is buried by 
the four archangels in Paradise, Tlie piim fructify in the ground, 
and from them spring three nala, which remain green till the time 
of Muses. The Old English verHion l>cgins at this |)oint and tells 
how Moses, having led the (Ihildren of Israel over tlie lied 80a, 
lies down to rest, and, in tlie nionting, finds that three rods have 
sprung up, one at his head, and one at each side. With these 
rwhi ho makes sweet the bitter waters, and the host continues 
its journey to Arabia. Hither David, whom the legend ro{>roHeiitB 
as eontemporaiy with Moses, Is sent to demand the rods, and it is 
revealed to Mm in a vision that they bott^en the Trinity*. He 
carries tltem to Jerusalom, where there is a pit of water so Mtter 
tliat none can taste of it The rods are placed in it, and they Join 
together !ntt> a mighty tree, the growth of which Is mark^ fay 
silver rings. After the death of David, Bolomon attempts to use 
the tree for the building of tbo Temple; but, owing to the fact that 
it continually alters in length, this proves iin{>ossible, and it reniaiits 
untouched witltin the sanctuary. Finally, when the dews seek for 
a tree on which to crucify Christ, they remendwr this rood, and 
use part of It for the cross. 

^l^e l^ud of the finding of ttic cross by Ht Helena is entirely 
Cbristlau In origin, and is cognate to the version in The Chtden 
Legend of Jacobus a Yoragino, and in the Hollandist Arta Sana- 
tonm for the fourth of May, and it is the same thetue m that 
treated ho beautifully by Cynewulf hi his Elene. 

An imiKirtant legend cycle, to which attentiiai has recently 
been dniwn, is that of the letter sent from Heaven on Hunday 
observance. It is found In Old English in four of Wul&tan's 
homilies, and in two soiiarate versions (C.C.U(‘. 110 and 108 X 

* "Ojfjnwnt (MawS jsme futar; Oadras twaaS ]«n« ruw; I'intu tMaaClNw* 
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Of the legetuk printed by Ck)ckeyii^ that of Jamnee and Mambroe 
haa quite a modern “psychical” fiavour. The feet of its being 
a mere fragment, and breaking off when Jnst about to become dull, 
saves it in the eyes of all lovers of ghost-tales. 

!n addition to other legends of a sacred character there are 
others of a more worldly nature, the most remarkable being the 
(suppositious) Letter frma Alejramler to Arktotir,\ Tht Wmidcrs 
qf the, Emf^ and the sUtry of AinjlUmiuH of Tpre\ The first two 
are closely connccte<i with the eastern legend of Alexander the 
Oreat, which had taken shape liefore the lltrisriHii «m in a work 
known as the parudo-Kallutthenes, which vem translated into Latin 
before 5-10 by the so-called Julius Valerius. Iliu two Alexander 
legends, as we have tliem, are very faithful tnuislatloiis from I.iatin 
originals, each chapter <»f The Woiaicr» of the. AW being preceded 
by a copy of the text on which it is fonndod. Tlicy foe im{x>rtant 
in tbe histoiy of literature ai proving the inieref^ taken by the 
ediKsted clergy of the eleventh oenUity in the Latin legend 
<^olee. Ilather later than these two works, and als<» of eastern 
origin, is the Old English version of AjHtlUmim qf Titre^ of which 
only half is extant, a translation of the Ifilird chapter of tlie 
UeMa Rtmuuvnrum, which, in its tnni, dcqiends on a hist llrwk 
original of the third century. It tells of the wiMiiiig of the king 
of AntitKih's tlaughter by A[xdlonins of Tyre, and how her fether, 
to prevent her marriage, required her suitors to solve u riddle or 
to bo beheaded. The early appearance of this Intend In the 
vernacular is especially luterestiiig, since Uwwer’s versioit of the 
story in his Cor^^hfwio AmeaUiM provided tbe theme for PerieUm 
qf Tffre, Hie presenoe of these legends in Old Euglish is 
peculiarly rignifleant as indicating the on-ocusiitg flood of fordgn 
Hteratnro. Hitherto, the priest had been the Btory*toller, after 
the heroic minstrelsy of earlier days had ixtiwod away : henceforth, 
tlie lighter touch of the deliberate tale-teller was to lie heard 
in Engliait. 

From tltese we must turn to consider the liunsi-scientific 
works of tliis periwl, which have all been printotl by Cockayne 
in hhi iMchdomit, WoHmuniiqf mtd BUtrertift i* Earlp JiSngiaHd. 
As might be expected, they have little literary value, but are 
extremely interesting from a historioal standpoint, shicw they 
throw many valual^ stdo-llghte on the maBners and socfel 
oonditimw of the time. Cksskayne’s collection begins with the 
Berbartum that passes under the name of Apuleius, a work 

1 MS. Vildt a. XV. • OoU. Tib. B. v. ■ C,0.C.C. g. IS. 
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stating the various ills for which each }»laiit is a renicfly. It 
apiwars in four MriS, the one printed !>y Cockayne’ dating 
frmi the first half of tl»e eleventh eentJtry. Koilowing this 
ia an Kngliah version of the Mi'iimiut ili- qum/ruiiettiltm of 
Sextus Placidtis, alxntt whom nothing is known, whieii deserilHis 
the various kinds of aniiuals utnl the nse of their Issties in 
medicine. 

Kven more interesting is the leech-lKK>k in t’mtkayne's second 
volume*. The author was evidently ac(juainte«l with the Crook 
and Latin nuthurities on inedieine, for the work is full of their 
prescriptions, and Helias, jmtriareh of Jerusaluni, is nieiitioncd as 
having sent such prescriptions tfj king Alfred. 

Irfistly, Cockayne printed in his third rolnine two colleetioiiH 
of n)is('e]lancouK veciiws'*, and a ninidHT of prognostications, inter* 
pi‘et(ttions of dreams and a horologinnri. The first eoHoction ia 
extremely itit<*i’flsting on uiHumnt of tla* heathen nature of many 
of the prescriptions, which require fi»r their elRem:y the re{Hdition 
of charms. Some of these are mere gihlKtrish, in which, liowever, 
iiragmeiits of Creek, iiiitin and !iei)rew may lie tra<asi ; others, 
such as the celebrated ehann agaiitst the stitch, show close mn- 
nection with Hcandinuvian mythology ; while in some, such as the 
ehann to bring home straying t»ttlo, there is a curious mingling 
of Christian numenclntnro and heathen HU{x)iwtttion. All Uiese 
works are deeply tinged with {smtic fecHtig ; and the desire to 
proiiitiate the powers that distribute storm and Hunshine is visible 
throHghotit 'I'lie date of these coiii|K)sitionH is not known, hut 
n«*Nt <»f the mamiseripts Iwlong U) the eleventh <’entiiry. 

Fnini tlie fbitjgoing survey of English prosit lifciulure during 
tint ehtvciitli century, it is clear that the langtiuge had attainecl 
eoiwiderabje development as a litmiiry medium. In the hands of 
Aelfric its voealnilury Itecume less cimcrete, its constructions 
more legioal, and, though it wim still soon to best advantage in 
simple narrative, it was moulded by him with ihir Bucceai to 
philosophic rtsiuiroinentii. But, in the years that followed the 
Kennan conquest, the development of English prism met with a 
great check, and four hmulreil yearn olajwod Imforo the veniaeular 
wfw again employtsl with the gnwjo and fluoney of Aelfric. 

Tlie decline of Old English ismtry cannot Im so directly 
attributed t<* the Norman eoiujuesfc Iluring the couBm of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries tlio classitsil rlmtoriial metre had 
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already Insgun to detoriomto, and was Iieing gradually reidared 
by the sung metro of the poimlar ballad. For tho whole of our 
period we have only two great poeniK, tho fragment <*f JtmUth 
in tho Beowulf MS and the Kant Anglian poem of Byrhtnoth’s 
death at Maldon. Both |)oeni« deal witli the struggle a^iitst tho 
eame foe hikI Istth are In the alliterative rhetorieiil metre. Judith 
contains a fair numlaT of lines which are undoubtedly clear tyjicH 
of sung verse, such as is fouml in the thirteenth century in 
Ijayaiiion’s Tfw- Uutih' u/ Muidun also contains two much 
alike'. The adoption of this metre, which, although anciimt, here 
oxhibitH what arc pmcticaily its first known traces in Old Knglish 
literature, is carried to much greater lengths in the jawnis em- 
bedded ill the C'/fWMfV/c; and some <diHurvati«ms ujsni this now 
metro, called tho “Hinig" or foiirdmat verso, as «tp{sis(si bt tho 
doelnmatory (»r two-lamt metro of tho older ptHuns, will Ih» found 
in an appendix at the end of the volume. 

Tho first p<jem in tho (Jhnmklc occurs under tho year 1)37, and 
celebrates the glorious victoi*y won by Aethelstan at |{rMnanbiirh. 
It is a markedly fiatriotic {s*cm ami shows deep feeling; its 
brilliant lyrical isiwer, and the national cnfliu^iasni cvhhmt 
tlironghout, have mad<! it familiar, in one oc aniifher, to 
all lovi'rs of Knglish verse. tJn'at care wn*. taken with the metre, 
which is the ancient rhetorical line. 

Ihitler the year t>l‘i another i«m*ih in aUib'rative rhetorical 
metre octfurs. It consists only of a few liiUH aiul its subject Is 
tho lilH’mtion of the flv<* Imroughs, Isdeester, bineolu, Nottingham, 
Htamford and Derby, “which wort* fonuerly ihiuish, etinstraiuod 
by noe«! in the captive Ijonds of the heathen," by fldmund, non 
of Kdwnrd the Kidor. It has little pitetlc value; but it is dis- 
tinguished by the same intonse patriotism as the versi's on the 
Istitle c>f Bruimuburh. 

The first poem in sung verse eontiiined in tin* < 'hrmidf is thut 
for H.'iSt, on the accession <»f king Kdgar, It contains fort> eight 
half lines, niukhig twenty-four full lilies, coimeeteil. of which only 
about eight show uHiteration. The iines are etuineeted in the 
earlier form of rimeUsts rhythm, not strictly idliterattvo, though 

> But tti« rrit4rr rnunt Iw Muiulog Uiat rittiad wm wm 

«tiig iung vrrgtN Ttm 0 ltart#r of rirntni v«irwi In nttoh po»in« m dudiih niul Tk§ 
UeMi 0 / Maldm ««r« lUmaiii nnrtntnty not. Tho mil/ oHtidrIn art ( t) mtfo? mHy 

to tho initrlonJ nebomti in tho {%) $, la tho yhoUirht 

itrw turn Ui« two-htni rbj^tbm into m four^bMty iw i4to«n by U»« timmn um$ of 
i^Unbloo not onrrjring th« htil ftlmHHk EiuuiiptM nmi dudUK b 
iligon S0nttmU ; MuUhn^ t i09i bdrd bll^nbilA. 
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assonance is sometimes found Metrically, it is our best proscnr'ed 
example. Tlie theme is the prosperity of Edgar; how liis wise 
rule was honoured far and wide, how he established {macu in the 
land and how he was rewarded by (jod with the willing submisaiun 
of kings and carla Of one &ult, however, says the chronicler, 
he was too often guilty, namely that he loved foreign ways and 
enticed outlandors into his dominiona The poem ends with a 
prayer tliat Uod may be more mitidful of the king's virtues than of 
his evil deedi^ and tlmt tliey may shield his soul from hami ou its 
long journey hence. 

The delight of the English in the {yeacefu! rule of Edgar is 
still further shown by a iswiu in the old rhetoriad metre which 
is variously given in Ute diferent recensions of tlw (Jknmidz 
under tlie years 972, 973 and 974, and relates the coronation of 
Edgar. Tlie Peterborough chronicle lias wtme lines which l»ve 
Iweu written as verse, Imt Hcansion seems to ntise iimHrmount> 
able diflleiilties. It (‘4in only lie sotnned on the assumption 
that we have an attempt t<» combine t\v<i stress lines with four- 
stress rhythm~an utter failure^ They tell how kings eamc from 
afar to do homage to hklgar, and how there was no fleet so 
dating as to threaten his dominions, or lumt so strong as to 
ravage the laud while he ruled over it 

Anotlier interesting Iwllad |)ocm, on the troubles mused by 
Aelfliure njul other relmls in the reign of Edgar's win Edward, 
is found in the MH known as tkitt Tib. B, iv. It is of 19 half 
lines or 9^ full lines. 'Hie linking system seems to im mostly 
allitemtion, but rime and assoiianee show theuiHeives most clearly 
where ulHtemtion liecomes at»<i>nt or weak, as in 

UoiieH wilvrs&s'im 

(lisles iiiae hrikS'on 
Biui 

mynstro (astsenetoii, 

and 

muneoiui todnHifdon. 

The verse is sung ballad-vonK^ and the alliteratiun what would 
bo called hregular in rhetoric^ verse. It is uncertaiu whether 
wliat seoms an otKming verso retdly belongs to tlm song. 

'Ibo ninwlur of Eilward son of Hkigar, at f'orfVwguat is 
related in a peculiarly distinctive poem, which is tpiite clearly im 
song verse, mid shows traces of strophie amuigenient A later 
hand has tamjiered greatly with the original |S)em ; some lines 
hav^ obviously, been lengthened, and the last six printed as visrse 
do not scan as such, being, possibly, only rhyUmiic prose added 
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afterwards. Ilie; are exactly like tlie irre^naiar linen on Ed^r's 
deatk Ihrobabty the chrcmicler took a popular ballad or baliadis 
broke it up, and attempted to doetmy itn Hing-mnig ciiaracter by 
the addition of end vcraett. Hiiis and the atntphic character of Ute 
original or original would account for ita motricai variety and 
uncertainty. In Hcvcral placen we meet with half line tagH, gene- 
rally trimetric, once (x^rtiunly in full tetrameter. Ilic jiocm de- 
dal^ that no worse deed tliaii the murder of hklward had ever 
been eonimitted among Uie KngliMh aince the iiivaMion of liritatn ; 
men murdered him, but (lod ghtrified him ; ami he aito whh ixsfore 
an earthly king ia now, after death, a heavenly Kaint Hii* earthly 
kinenmn would not avenge him, but hie heavenly Fatlicr baa 
avenged him amply, and they who would not lx>w to him living 
now b^d humbly tm tlidr kn^ to hia dead btmea. IIiuh, we may 
peroelve Uiat men’s plans are aa nauti^t before Ood'a The words, 
** Men murdered hii^ but <3od idorified him,” are alltterative, aikl 
seem like a reftain ; and the whole poem is, metrical]}’, otto of the 
most interesting of the series. 

There is a long interval liefore Hie next vena^H. which tell of 
the siege of Canterbury, and the capture of tirchiusitop Aelflicnh 
(Alphege) in KHI. They coiwist «>f iiute half linos of sung verse, 
and are, evidently, a i{notatiojt from H<tnut Ixdlnd coininemorating 
^lose diHUKtetH. I'hey lament the tmis’iHonnient of him who was 
erstwhile head of C^irtHtendom and England, and the miMory tlmt 
men might uow behold in the unhappy city whence find came 
the Joys of Christianity, 'niere are Mime difficulties in scansion, 
and tl^ vtcrhmt readings in certain MHES though they can be 
restored to sonmthing like proper metrical liannony, show what 
mishandling those songs undement wbeu u^ttmi down by the 
scribes. 

The metre of the next (Kiem Is much liettcr prcservisl It is 
of the same lAynmon snug vorae ty|io, but shows a regniar 
union of earth two half lines by rime and assonanm Where this 
ftiils, VO can at once Husjtoct that the scrilKt has tamimrtsi with the 
original version. The assonance Is wholly sonth-easteni. Its sut^ect 
is the eaptnre mid cruel fate of the aetholing Alfred, and it shows 
a stnmg spirit of partisanship against Godwin. Tltis is led up 
to bqr the prose account tolltog how Alfred osme to Winchester 
to see hb mother, but was hindered and et^ptured by Qodwiii. 
T%e pomn relatea how Godwin scattered Alfred's followeni, killing 
some and impriimii]^ others, and how the aethelitig was led 
> Oetl. ns. B. tv, Had Bvdl. Lsad. 686. 
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bound to Ely, blinded aboard ahip and given over to the inonica. 
It gives im the important architectural statement (since the old 
minster long has |icrished} tliat he was buried at the west end 
in the soutli iiorch “chwo to the steeple." The story is told in 
30 couplets of sung half lines (40 half lines). Tlio few lines that 
do not rime can easily be restored*. 

Many of the features of this jKiem are {mralleleil in another on 
a like theme, the arrival of Etlwanl Aetholing, son of Edmund 
Ironside, in Enghuid in lor>7, his illness and his doath, without 
Hoeing his kinsman the king, llic story is that of the death of toe 
last of the kingly lino. Tlie |Miem is in sung verse, the half lines 
Iming maitiiy tuTaugiul hi pairs of one short and one fuller lialf 
line, a combination which is the great feature of this |H>cm, whtwe 
Htrophic counec.tion ilejiemiH ulisoliitely neither on rime or asso- 
nance, but nitlicr on rhythm. The i«K!in is in four uneven tirades. 
'Jhe first two are ended by a single half line as a tag (no. 1, of (} full 
lines + tag; no. 3, of 5 full Hues + half line lug). The lust two 
timdes (no. .*), of :» full lines; no. t, of t full lines) are without half 
line tags, 'fhe tags may here luive lH*en lost in copying. 

It is noticeable that all these jKiems in sung verse, whieh seem 
to 1 h 3 basml on jKtpular laillails, are charat'terised by deep fMtriotic 
feeling. This, liowevor, is wanting in the nllitcrative rhetorical 
lines OH the death of Edward the ( ^mftwsor, whieh merely toil how 
he hail reigned for fo)tP and twenty years and hatl govontod 
ilhistriously Welsh, Scots, Hritoiw, Angles and Suxoim. 

Atiother passage in sung vei'se dealing with the imtrriagc of 
Mni’giu’et, the sister of Edward Aetheling, to Malcolm of-St'oiluml, 
)iiid n*eonllng her disttisU* for niarriage and her desire for eonvent 
life, seenis t<i Im in ti*n sung Imlf Hues, ofuinch the first four have 
been eomplet«*ly wr’eekcd. The last fiutr are jsTfW't and of great 

‘ At tliff vmi Wii !mvfi itui Tbifjf Imrittd hii« 

♦* fill wurKlioii I KWft b« wyrKu wiuw («o rim«} 

|»iim W«*ftondo | ftilg«}>i}ndft (rimM) 

m fmm Kuf(p 0 rUo« | mo witil U raid CriuMi** (no rime). 

Now m mtH^porUre rimen with /ul nlthowgl# it dim mi rime in 

ItM nt jiliins It nlwi wmild lhi»n follow on in Sen mni a mid f Vulr 

n rimn tii siVfi* anti wJmt ««« oiwj be then oK N uerutel 1 hw rime »ne 
|iu»mibly rffimviti n fullgUi* liehig iottl in the leet Imr. thu ftml tielt veiee 

wottlil Ai»|4y li» ll«* eiHil, nnd rtnmok of imre»/ to tho monk. We nmy then Mil , 

*• fill wtirffliitii 1 on }»inn 
mi )fmn WMtendo | \mm etyple fulgoitentie 
otitk nerieU* | mu enut ie luul t'mtw*’ 

which chnnK«i the etdhUKiturel mom. 
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Up by OIFh fuu\ Duuncre; and the warrioi-H advanced to a fresh 
attack, llie appearance amongst the defending ranks of Aeschere, 
son <»f Kcglaf, a Northnmlman hostage, is of great interest, as it 
seems, fur a moment, to give us a vivid glance of the political 
troubles 4>f the laml. The |H»em ends by telling how Godric 
exhorted his conii’udes ami fought iiereely against the heathen 
till he, t<«>, fell. 

'rids brief outline may, perhapr', give .stone idea of the great 
interest «tf the jK*em, whose ev4*ry word is tilled with deep hatred 
agiunst tin* maranding foe, ami with iiigitified som>w for the loss 
t»f ix'loved friefids, Tiie verse is as mtble as the deetl an<l instinct 
with dranmtie life. In it we sec the. heroie feiding of the earlier 
national {Mictry, full of tlie Teutonic theme of loyal friendship and 
warlike courage. And not until many hundreds of years have elaiwed 
do we tlnd its »{uai in tmgic strength. It is frtim tins stirring 
narrative, from Wulfstan's addresM to the I'InglUih and from the 
bitter rrasinls in the Vhrotiifk, tiiat we realise the degradation 
of the country during tim unhappy reign tif Aothelred. 

The rcituuning {loems of our {ieriod in the old alliteriitivo 
metre are of a dhhuttic clmnuder. Among them may lie mentioned 
the Maiuluifitm <n* }Hietical calendar, which is prefixed to a 
vorsioii of the ChmuirtrK It is an i»ler<'sting metrieal survey 
of the pmgress of the yi'ar, willi sja'eial mention of the satiita* 
days idtwTved by the ehiireh, pr««*rviug some of the Old English 
iiaines of the nmnths, smb as Wctaiinoimn f August), Wi«terfy!lo5 
(Octoimr) and Hlotnionatt (Ntiveinlier), and retaining traces of 
hoatikcn Umes, tiiough the wtiole is ( bristian in liasts. Its value, 
«■ paeti*y, depouds on tiie tender feeling fur nature shown in each 
pawwgaa aa thooe which dewsribe tiie coming of May, tranquil 
and gentle, with blumomlng woods and fiowers, or winter, which 
cute off the harveat with the sword of rime and snow, when ail is 
fettered with fr«wt by the host of the t’reator, so tliat men may 
no longer haunt the green mwaiiows or the flowery fleids. 

Of more literary vahn; is the jsicm eittitUsl Ift Ihme* IMrffeS 
a free version of the Udin ptaun Of Oh- Jutlirit, liy sonm Hehularo 
aacrihoii to iluile and hy others to Alenin, 'llie ir»7 lines of the 
lAtin original are exjtaiided to •'i04 by the translator, whose 
imaginative gift is es{>eciatly visible in tho way he enlarges on a 
hint from his source. Ibe o{>ening passago is extrmnoly beautiful. 

< Corn Tib. n. I. 

* Fmod in • nnbiM niuimorlpt in tlw libnuy ot Ourpiw Oiuiiti Cullta*, 
Osabridiil*. 

a U I. Cll. vtt. 
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It tell« lu>w, jw tho author «at lonely ulthiu u liowcr in r wood, 
where the Btreiuns imiruuired among pleiiHant planta, a wind »ud- 
denly aroao that stirred the trees ami darkened the sky, so that his 
nund was troul>Ie<l, and he to sing of the cotning of dejith, 

lie descrilios how lie wept and lay upon the earth, iH'Uting his hreast 
for sorrow, ami he calls uinm all his fellow sinners to cimfess (heir 
sins with tears anil to throw themselves on the uierey of (.’hrist. 
n»eu comes another highly imaginative passage, descrihing tim 
terrors that will foretell the second advent. “All tho earth 
shaketh, and tho hills also (pdver and fall ; the gates of tho 
inountaiiiH beml and melt, and the terrihlc tunndt. of the stormy 
sea fearfully frights the minds of jnen.” 'J’litni the Jjorii shall <*ome 
fl'ith hosts of angels, the sins of all shall lie rev«*ah‘d ami fire 
shall consume the imreiHintunt. 'fhe poem emis with a jawsage, 
l)artly Iwirrowcd from the Latin, on the joys of the rede<*med. 
They shall he lumdmred in heaven among the aiigids, and there, 
amidst clusti'm of red rosi's, shall shine for ever. A throng of 
virgin souls nIiuII wander there, garlanded with fiowers, led by 
that must IdcHseil of maidens who Iku'c ih<! Isird on earth. 

The translation Is one of the finest in < fid Htiglish. It is far 
inure laiworful than its i^tin eriginai, an<! many of the luiMt 
lieautlful imssagcH are new nmttor put in hy the (fid Kngiiidt 
translator; for example, tho lengthening of the o{iening, telling 
of the woodland scone, the section on the Uimtrs of Judgment 
and hell, and the whole passage tlescrihing Mary leading the 
fiower-dedked maiden tiirong in Heaven. 

In the same maniiKeript occurs another imcin to which itii 
mlitor, Lumhy, gjivo the title of Ldr, and which he aserHtc<l to 
tho author of the previous poem. It has, however, none of the 
imaginative power of lU' IhtmtH and consists simply of 

eighty lines of oxhortatory verse addressed hy one friend to an- 
other, bidding him work, fear (bsl, pray, give alms and go to 
church in cold weather. And, since the lonn^h of life lx unknomi, 
and tlte enemies of man are over at hand to afunil him, they mast 
1)0 routed by earnest prayer and meditation, and tho a})Riidonmont 
of all l>n(l habits. The low {joetical worth of tins piece would soom 
to show that it was not by tho translator of //r DmifH Jhtrffr. 

Kvxi follow in the manuscript some curious versos, of which 
^h line is half in Ijatin and half in Mnglish, and which were 
fonnerly also attributml to tho author of He Htmm The 

poems, however, dittbr so mucli in merit that this theory must 
certainly bo rcJectcML The further theory that tho invocation 
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of saints in these verses shows that it was not by the author of 
Be DonieB Baege is, however, scarcely sound, for it disregards 
contemporary theology and overlooks the English verses in praise 
of the Virgin added by the translator of that poem. Ilenco our 
truest warrant for attributing these vei-ses to a different author 
lies rather in the beauty and dignity of Be Dmtm Daege. The 
hymn in question is an ingenious piece of trickery, like many a 
Provencal poem of later flate. It opens with a prayer for (lod’s 
mercy on the reader, and then goes on to speak of the inmnuition, 
ending with an invocation to IVIary and the wiints. 'I’liese verses, 
however, are of inestimablu value inetrically, since they show, by 
their Latin eijuivalents, the two-Ixsat clmracters of the rhetorical 
verso, just as similar Ohl (lennan |Ha:mK show, by tlieir far greater 
lengtli in the l^ntin portions, the four-lasat uliamcters tff (Jermanic 
sung verse. 

More interesting are tho eleventh century metrical versions of 
the Pso/wM, in a manuscript in tho Ilihiiothiyjuo Kationalo. This 
MS contains only Bmtm I tt> cl, hut Bmitcrwok discovered fiirthor 
fragments in a Benedictine office, which |Mirtly fill up the gjtjts, 
and point to tho existence of a complete metrical version of tho 
PsaUcr in Old Hnglish. 'J’aken nltogetlu^r, however, this Bene- 
dictine office is merely a heap of fnigmcnts. The translatitm is, 
as a rule, good, when play is given to love of nature <ir to feelings 
common in Old English }HKjtry. An isolated version exists of 
Bwhn. 1 in Kentish dialect which was formerly Hupitosod to 
belong to the elghtli century, but which is sliuwii, by its langtiage, 
to be two hundred years later. It was not, api»reiitly, one of 
a series, but was complete in itself, being rounded off at the close 
by a short hymn-like passage on David’s sin and his atonement. 

A gloomy poem on The Omve, ‘^For thee was a house built 
Ere thou wast Iwni,” etc., written in tho margin of a volume of 
homilies in tho Bodleian* and kiHJWn to all rcadeix of Tsmgfellow 
and many licHide, need not detain us long. It is, pndmhiy, of later 
date than any of tho iKiems already referred tt> and shows signs of 
tho coming metrical chmtge. 

Last, there nnutt be mcntioitcd a tmein on the city of Durham, 
which, though not composed within our i>oriod, is the latest in 
the classical rhetorical metro that is known to exist, and is, there- 
fore, most suitably dmiril>ed in this place. One version’ was 
printed by Hickes in his Theeaimu (1703 — 6), and anotljor copy 

» Oott. V«p. ». T. 1. * NB. P. 4, 19. 

* Oott. Vitt, D. 90. 
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occurs at the close of a manuscript of the Ilistoria Eedesia 
of Simeon of Durham in the University Library, 
Cambridge. Tiio poem, which contains twenty long lines, falls 
into two parts, the first eight describing the city on the hill, 
surrounded with steep rocks, girdled by the strong flowing river, 
full of many kinds of fish, and environed by forests in whoso deep 
dells dwell countless wild beasts; while the last twelve tell of the 
wonderful relics preserved there, memorials of Cuthbcrt and 
Oswald, Aldan and Eadberg, EadMth and bishop Aethelwold, 
as well as of the famous writers Bede and Boisil, which, amidst 
the veneration of the faithful, awaited in the minster tho dooms- 
day of the Lord. Tt is this catalogue of saints which enables us 
to fix tho date of tho i)oem, for the translation of their relics U) 
the now cathe<lral took idaco in 1104, and the poem folhiws closely 
the order of enumeration found in Simeon of Durham’s description 
of that ceremony Although it is written in a straiiu'd arclmistiu 
attempt at West Saxon spelling, yet we eateh many clear glimitHOS 
of Houth-eiistern twelfth century phonology in its faulty attempts 
at correctiona 

After 1100, English poetry catses to c-vist f(>r nigh a hundred 
years, although fmgments remain to hear witness to tlmt popular 
verse which was to keep in tho west mhUands and north some 
continuity with the old jKKJtry' — ^for the sung rhythm never died 
out amongst tho common fidk, imd rose ever and anon to such 
songs as that <»f Thn Pmrl, to heroic lays of Arthur, Alexander 
and 'lYoy mid, in our own days, has Iwen revived in the rhythm of 
the mystic Chrintnbt:l. 

English prose was wrecked for many a hundred year, (lonturios 
elapsed before Aelfric hiwi his e<jual again. 

* Ca^iituUi <U Miracutii ei Trtmvhttwuihui *V. (Jap. yjt, 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE NORMAN CONQUEST 

Thk Norman conquest of Englaiu!, from a literary |M>int of 
view, did not Iwgin on tlio autumn <lay that saw Harold’s levies 
defeated by Norman archers on the slopes of Senlac. It began 
with the years which, from his early youth onwards, Edward the 
Confessor, the grandson of a Norman diike, had Hi»cnt in exile in 
Normandy; and with his intimacy with “foreigners" and its 
inevitable consoquencea Tlie invasion of Norman favourites, 
which preceded and accompanied his accession to the throne, and 
their appointment, for a time, to the chief places in church and 
state, led to the tightening of the Isnids that Isjuud England to 
the Roman church, and isivetl the way for the jHiriofl of Ijiitiu 
influence that followe«l the coming of William, Ijanfrjuic and 
Anselm. 

The development of the old venmcnlar litcratnro iww arrested 
for nearly a hundred and fifty years after Hastings; himI, as the 
preservation of letters deisinded on eccloHiastios, profosscjcl scholars 
and monastic chroniclers of foreign extraction, the literature of 
England for practically a couple of centuries is to be found mainly 
in Iiatin. Happily for England, her connection with the continent 
became intimate at a time when Paris, “the mother of wiwiom,” 
was about to rise to intellectual dominance over Europe. 

Of the national vernacular litcratnro of Kraiuie, at tho time of 
tlie OoiMiuest, little was tnumplanted to English soil ; hut, in tho two 
centudus that followo<I, tho cultivation of romance, aided by 
“matter” that had imssod through Celtic hands, fiourishod exceed* 
ingly among the Anglo-Noniiau peoples and became a notable 
part of English literature. 

The development of Old English literature, as we have said, 
was arrested. It was by no means, as some have ni^, lifeless 
before this break In its history; and speculation would be futile 
as to what might hare been its future had there been no Noiman 
oonquwt, Where so much has been lost, there is no safety in 
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sweeping generalisations, based upon what is left. As a whole, 
the evidence which we possess shows Old English literature 
to have been richer than that of any other European nation 
during the period of its most active life; and, though there 
was, apparently, throughout Christian Europe, a lowering of 
letters, in which England shared, during “the gloom and iron 
and lead” of the tenth century, yet the lamps of learning and of 
literature, though low, were not extinguished in this island. It was 
the age of Dunstan, a lover of ballads and music and illuminated 
missals and precious jewels and letters, a lejimed saint, a dreamer 
of dreams, a worker in metal, the refonner of Glastonbury, a states- 
man and teacher who “filled all England with light.” It was, as 
we have seen, the ago of Aelfric, in whose hands CM English prose 
had been fashioned from the condition in which wo find it in the 
early days of the CImmide, and in the days of Alfred, into an 
instrument cai)abIo of expressing different kinds of tht sight hi 
ways of lightness and strength. And it was the agit, certainly, 
of Tlie Battle of MaMon and of Bnmanburh, and, possibly, of 
Judith also. Old English poetry had proved itself capable of 
expressing with notable aptitude, and with grave seriousness, the 
nobler views of life. 

A period of warfare with the Danes follows, during which 
monasteries like that of Oemo, in Dorset, arc sacked, and litera- 
turo wanes; but there is evidence that the national spirit, fostered 
by the bouefleont rule of Canute, was strong In England in the 
(lays preceding the coming of the CoiMpieror; and it is but 
reasonable to assume that this spirit would not have withered 
away and become a thing of naught, had Harold won, instead of 
lost, the battle of Hastings, Tlie main stream of its literary 
expression was dammifd at that lime, and iKtrlhms of it were 
turned into other, and, so far as wo (tan now see, into lastter, 
because more varied, channels; Init, when the Imrriors were 
gradually broken down, and the stream regained freedom of 
action, it was not the source that had been vitally altered— this 
had only been changed in ways tlint did not greatly nmdify its 
main character— 'but, between altered lawiks, and in freshly 
wronght-out channels, the old waters ran, invigorated by the 
addition of fresh springs. 

Into what the folk-songs, of which wo have faint gHumieringn, 
were about to develop, liad there not been an interregnum, wo 
know not ; but the literary spirit of the jxjople, though they were 
crushed under their Norman masters, never died out; it had little 
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or no assistance at first from the alien lettered classes ; and, when 
it revived, it was “with a diflercnce,” 

There had not been wanting signs of some coming change. 
Already, in pre-Conquest thiys, there had been a tendency to seek 
some “new thing.” A growing sense of the existence of wonder- 
ful things in the cast, of which it was desirable to have some 
knowledge, had led an unknown Englishman to tninslate the story 
of ApolUmitia of Tyre into English. The marvellous deeds of the 
Lives of tlie Saints had already proved that a taste for listening to 
stories, if not, as yet, the cnpimity to tell them with conscious 
literary art, gmeo and skill, wjis in existence. And, in addition to 
this, wo learn from the list of lKM)kH miquired by Ijcofric for Exeter 
cathedral, sixteen years only Ijcfore the Imttle of Ihistings, that 
the love for books and learning which had inspiretl Benedict 
Biscop and Dunstan had by no mejius died out; of some sixty 
volumes, many wore in English and one is the fiimous “myeel 
Engliscboc” “of many kinds of things wrought in verse,” from 
which wo know much of the little we do know concemiug Old 
English literature. 

Tlie facility with which Euglishmcu adopted what N<»nuutw 
had to give was, in some measure, due to the hlotsl-reliitionsliip 
that already existed between the two races. Scandinavian sea- 
farers, mate<i with women of <ianl, luul bred a nice ]H)ssesKiug 
certain features akin to those of the 'I'eiitonic inhahitiuits of 
England. It was a race that, iK'coming “ Freneli,” adapted itwclf 
lupidly to its new surroundings, soon forgetting its northern home 
and tongue; and, when it was master of England, fiirther IiarricrB 
between race and race were soon broken down. The Norman con- 
quest of England differed altogether from the English cpnqueet of 
Britain. The earlier conquest was a process of coloiiisatlou and gave 
the land an almost entirely now iwpulation, with entirely new 
thoughts and ways of looking at things, save in the borderlands 
of the “(Jeltic fringe”; the later brought a new govcniing, and 
then a new tnuling, class, an<l added a fresh strain to the national 
blood without supplanting the tnass of the twople. Intermarriage, 
that would begin, natumlly enough, among Norman serving-men 
and English women, spread from rank to rank, receiving Ite 
ultimate sanction when Anselm crowned Matilda aa Henry’s queen. 
Sooner or later the Norman, whether of higher or of lower degree, 
adopted England aa his country, spoke and acted as an English- 
men and, before the Oroat Charter, that is to say, a hundred and 
fifty years after tihe battle of Hastings, when the iPronch homos of 
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Normandy and Anjou had been lost, the mixture of the invading 
race and the conquered people was approaching completion. The 
more stolid native had boon touched with “finer fancies" and 
“lighter thought”; the natural melancholy of the Old English 
spirit had been wedded to the gaiety of the Nonnan ; England, 
“mori Ingoland,” was recognised to bo 

a wel god land, ioh wene och londo lieat, 

Iflet in the on endo of the worlde as al in the weat? 

The see goth him al almute, he etond as in an ylo; 

Of fonl hii doPTo tho Iiwbo doute— Inite hit lie thopj gylo 

Of folo of the Hulvo® lend, as mo hath isoyo jwile*- *, 

in language that irresi-stibly recalls the “fortress built by Nature 
for herself," the “happy breed of men," the “little world," tho 
“precious stone set in the silver sea,” the “ blessed plot, tins earth, 
this realm, this England," of Bhakespeara Ho it came to jiass 
that, though, as the immediatiJ result of tho (Jonqncst, Nonnati- 
bVonch became tho c.x(*lusivo language of llio rich and courtly 
nobles and ecclesiastics, knights atid lU'icsts, and Latin tho 
exchisivo langtmgo of learning - tho condnits tiiiis formed tending 
inevitably to trouido tho isolatisl M'utors • ~yot tlu! langiingo 

in till* country pliiwn, 

Where the old pliiiii men Imvo nwy faeeH, 

And the yiiung htir innideiis 
tiniet eyes, 

and among tho serfs, and the otitlaws in tho groonwmMl, aitd 
“lowe men" generally, w»w tb<5 tmfiU’biddtui, oven if untiUight, 
English of the conquered raee. And, contrary to tlw* e.tiMH’tatfoii 
and, perhaps, tho desire of the governing class, it was this 
languttge which, in the end, prevailed. 

The gain to English litoraturt! that m‘<!r»<si from tho Nomutii 
conquest in three tliroethms is so great as to Ik* 4»hviouH t<» the 
most superficial olwerver. The language was enriched by tho 
naturallstition of a Romanic vocabulary; metbtais of expromion 
and ideas to l»e exprossod wore greatly multiplied by the incursion 
of Nonnan methods and ideas; and the cause of si'holnrship and 
loanjingwns strengthened i>y tho ciMning of scbolars whose reputa* 
tion was, or was t<» iw, Etiropean, ajid by the llnkK that were to 
bind Paris and Oxford. 

In a less obvious way, it gained by tho consc<|uont intcrcourso 
with tho continent that brought our wandering scholam into 

* Of tow thty naed th« 1 <h f«r~unleH it b« throntili guil#. 

* nm». * formariy. « Sobart ot Oiauflaatar. 
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connection with the wisdom of the east. It is not to be forgotten, 
for instance, that, for three or four hundred years, that is to say, 
from aboxxt the ninth to about the twelfth contxiry, Moham- 
madanism, under the rule of enlightened caliphs in the east and in 
the west, fostered learning and promoted the study of the liberal 
arts at a time %vhen many of the Christian kingdoms of Europe 
were in intellectual darkness. Ilarun ar-Ka.shid was a contem- 
porary of Alenin, and he and his successors made Baghdad and the 
cities of Spain centres of knowledge and storehouses of books. 
The Aristotelian philosophy, which luwl so commanding an influence 
over the whole of the religious thought of the west during the 
Middle Ages, was known, prior to the middle of the thirteenth 
century, chiefly through Ijatin translations Ijasexl u}Km Ambic 
versions of Aristotle ; and the attachment of the Ambs to the 
study of mathematics and astronomy is too well known to call for 
comment. Our own connection with Mohanimaxlan learning during 
the period of its European predominance is exemplified in the 
persons of Michael Scot; of Roliert the Englishman or llolnsrt de 
Hotincs, who first translated the Coran into Latin; <»f Daniel of 
Morley, East Anglian Jistronomer, scholar of T<>lcd<J suul importer 
of hooks; and of Adclanl or Aethelard of Hath, who, in many 
wanderings throtigh eastern and western lands, j«;<iuired leuniing 
from (Ircek and Aral>, who transhtted Euclid bikI who showed his 
love <tf the xjuest for knowledge in other than purely mathemati- 
cal ways in Ins philosophical treatise !><• Eotlmi H iJiverso, an 
allegory in which Phihajosnua, or the Lust of the World, disputes 
with Philosophia for the Iwdy and mml of the narrator. 

The Christian learning of the west received frwh impetus in the 
middle of the eleventh century at the hands of Lanfranc, who 
made the monastic school at Bcc a centre flimous for its teaching, 
and who, when ho came to England, to work fur church and state, 
did not forget his earlier care for iMioks and leiiniing. It was 
under Uuifranc's direction that CslaTn, the Canfrrbury monk, 
wrote his lives of earlier English cctdesiaHtics, of Ht Dunstan and 
St Alphege and Ht Odo ; and he gave goneronsly to the huildiog 
of St Albans, a monastery which, under the abbacy of Lanfranc'i 
well-beloved kinsman Paul, encouraged the spirit of letters lu 
its specially endowed Kriptorium, and so led the way to the 
conversion of annalist Into Iiistorian Illustrated in the person of 
Matthew Paria 

A consideration of the writings of Lanfranc himself falls outside 
our province ; they consist of letters, commentaries and treatises 
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on controversial theology. Prior to his appointment as arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Lanfranc had been mainly responsible for 
the refutation of the “spirituar’ views conceming the Eucharist 
held by Berengarius, who, following in the footstciw of John 
Scotus (Erigena) opposed the doctrine of Real Presence. Lanfranc’s 
disputation helped largely to strengthen the universal accept- 
ance of the doctrine of transubstantiation throughout the Roman 
chwreh ; and, as the chief officer of the English church, in the 
years of its renovation under William, his influence could but tend 
towards placing Englisli religitms life and thought and, therefore, 
English religious literature, more in harmony with the religious 
system of Euroijc. 

Lanfmuc’s successor in the sec of Canterbury was his fellow- 
countryman and pupil, Anselm ; perhaps less of a statesman, but 
a greater genitis, a kindlior-iiaturcd and larger-hearted man and a 
more profound thinker. As (Uic of the greatest of English church- 
men, wIkj fought for the purity and liljorty and rights of the 
English church, we may claim Anselm as English, an<l we may 
rtytuce at the place given him in the in the eomjmny of 

Boiiavcntura and John Chrysostom and Peter “the devourer” 
of books, but the considenitiou of his writings, also, falls rather to 
the historian of religious idiilosophy, Inasmuch, however, us the 
result of Ausclm’s fight agiUnst kingly tyranny led to the Charter 
of Henry I and so prciMircjl tlie way fi>r tlie Creat Charter tlmt 
followed a <ientury later, he must lie mentioned among tluise who 
took {Hirt in the making of England 

The reflection in English litemture <»f tlui gnulual const rju-tion 
of this new England will seen more eltiurly when we Imve jHisswl 
through the interval of <{uieK<tenee thjit prevailed in vt*rnm!ular 
letters after the Comjuest. The liU'mtJire of elinn-h and state 
and scholarship w»ih fi>r those who knew ijtitin ; and the litemture 
tliat followed the invmlers was for those who were taught Kroitch ; 
the struggle for supremacy between native and alien tongues wa« 
fought out; and, when the first writers of Transition English 
appear, it is seen that the l>otitcn ilonuinee has nuuHfied the enn- 
<iucring Tenhinic. Tlio early days apiasur to Im «lays <»f Imlting 
stcjw and curions exiJerimeiit ; and, uatumlly, the itniUtlion of 
foreign models seems greater at first than later, when the imtumli- 
satioii, (»r, mtiier, the blending, is nearer completion. Even the 
mnmiscriptH of these early days, in their coin{»4mtively simple 
character, show that the venmcular Is in the condithn» of a “ p<K»r 
relatioa" Writers in English were at school under the now masters 
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of the land, whose cycles of romance, including much that was 
borrowed from the adopted country, and, therefore, much that 
was easily assimilated, afforded, both in respect of form and 
of matter, excellent material for translation for many a year, 
until, in feet, the clipped wings had had time to grow again. 

As before hinted, we do not know the extent of what we lost, 
and we cannot, with any advantage, proceed fer on the road of 
aesthetic comparison between old and new. We must be content, 
therefore, to recognise to tho full the gifts of the Norman race, and 
these were not confined to the making of liteniry English. For, Jis 
an outward and visible sign, still rcmaiinng in many places to 
testify, with the strongtliening of our literature, to the change in 
art tliat accompanied the change in blood, and that gave cxitression 
to tho change in thought, there stand the buildings erected 
throughout the land, as William of Malmesbury said, “after a stylo 
unknown before." 

After the axo came tho chisel ; and this change of tool, which 
helps us to follow tho steps that mark the developineiit of 
Anglo-Norman architecture, may symlKdiso the development of 
langnage and letters in England under Anglo-Norman kings, a 
development that had begun years before tho CJonqueror had 
landed. When inflections luul been well-nigh lopped ofl’, and 
tho language had been made more copious by mlditions to its 
oniamontal voeidmlary, the new ‘'smiths of song" — whether 
graetdesH minstrel or jiscetic priest — ^were able to give more 
adequate expression to tho work of their hands and to ItmncU out 
into loss imitative ways. They were beating out tlio material in 
preparation for tho coming of Chaucer. 



CHAPTER IX 


LATIN CHRONICLERS FROM THE ELEVENTH TO THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURIES 

Op all the literary monuments of the remarkable rerival of 
learning which followed the coming of the Nonnans, and which 
reached its miith under Henry II, the greatest, alike iti bulk and 
in permanent interest and vabic, is the voluminous mass of Latin 
chronicles compiled during tho twelfth and the thirteenth centuries. 
So ainjdc is the wealth of this chronicle literature, »md so full and 
trustworthy is its presentment of conteniiiorary affiiirs, that few 
periods in our history stand out in such clear and minute relief Jis 
that of the Norman and Angevin kings. Priceless as these docu- 
ments arc to the mwlcni historian, they are far from Iwing, as a 
whole, the colourless records which concern tho 8tu<lont of imlitical 
and constitutional movements alone. Many of them may have but 
little charm or distinction of style, and may api)ear to Im nothing 
bettor than lalHwiously faithful registers of current ovonts. They 
all, however, after their <iuality and kind, l>ear tho marks of a 
common insinmtion, and the mwmest chronicler of tho time felt 
that, in compiling the annals of his own (suintry, he w»tH workitjg in 
the tradition <»f llio great historians of aiitujuity. Some few of tho 
chronicles arc real literature, and show that their writtti's were well 
aware that history 1ms its muse. 

While a scholarly delight and an honest pride in their art wore 
common to all tiie English chroniclers of tlm Nomiau and Angevin 
period, not a few of tlmm fo»md an additional incentivo in royal 
and aristocratic iMitronago. Much of tho activity c)f the twelfth 
century historians was palpably duo to the favour shiwn t<» men of 
letters hy the two Ilenrys, and to tho personal uncsmmgement of 
princely nohltw like earl Holwrt of (ilonccstor, and courtly occlo- 
siasticH like Alexander, bishop of Tincoln. Homo of tho monastic 
writers enjoyed no such direct patronage ; but they were tamo tho 
loss responsive to tho demands of tho time. Thoy not only felt the 
impuko of the now leaniing-— thoy wore conscious of living In a 
oTf>at. Sire, and of witnossinif tho (iradual eutablislimunt in England 
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of a new and powerful kingdom. Nothing is more significant than 
the way in which the Anglo-Norman chroniclers, whether native 
Englishmen or Normans domiciled in England, reflect the united 
jMitriotic sentiment which it was the design of Norman statesman- 
ship to foster. Though composed in a foreign tongue, these 
chronicles ime histories of England, and are written from a 
national English standpoint It was under Hem 7 I, whoso marriage 
with Matilda seemed to symbolise the iMjnnancnt union of the two 
peoples, that a new sense of national self-conHciousness began to 
grow out of the Norman settlement. A shrewd observer of the next 
generation, Walter Map, tells us that it was Henry who eflectually 
“ united Ijoth peoples in a steadfast concord It w«is I Teury’s reign 
also that witnessed the transfer of the central seat of Neman |>ower 
from Nonnandy U) England William of Malmesbury, himself half- 
Norman, half-English, in his account of the battle of Tinchobray, 
reminds his readers that it was fought ‘'on the same day on which, 
about forty y^rs before. William had first lauded at Hastings " — a 
fact which the chronicler chaiacteristically takes to prove "the 
wise dispensation of God that Normandy siiould Ins snbjectod 
to England un the same day that the Norman t>ower had 
formerly arrivetl to con»iucr tiiiat klngdcnnV’ In tdher wonls, 
England now liucame the predomhmnt partner in the Anglo- 
Norman kingdom, ui»d the twelfth century chroniclers are 
frilly alive to the meaning of the change. As the dreams of a 
great Anglu-Nonnau empire began to ti^o shape in the minds of 
the now rulers of England, and came to be temtsimrily realised 
under Henry H, the Englislt historiographers ruse to the height of 
their opportunities with patriotic ardour. No other country pro- 
duced, during the twelfth and the thirteenth centuries, anything 
to be compared with the English chronicles in variety of interest, 
wealth of infomation and amplitude of range. Ko wide is their 
outlook, and so authoritative is tlieir record of events, that, as 
Stublw ol)«crv«4, “ it is from the English chroniclcrH of this ]>eriud 
that much of the Gennan history of tlio time has to l»o written’." The 
new England had Ijocome conscioUH of her power, and of her growing 
importance in the intematiunal ucoiunny of Europe. 

In literature the most signal expression of ^t consciotuneae 
ia the work of our Latin chronlclens. Thus, however nnattractive 
much of this chronicle literature may he to the ordinary reader, 
there belongs to all of it the human intoreet of having been 

1 Oe JVugit Ourkllum, DUt. v, 0»p. v. • Qntet Stgwn Angtomm, Bk. v. 

* Lieiurm on Modiwul and Modom Hioiorff p« 195. 
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■written under the pressure of great events and the stimulus of a 
glowing national feeling. 

Even apart from patriotic incentives, there were other in- 
fluences at work during the twelfth century which made for the 
study and the writing of history, llm Norman settlement in 
England synchronised with a movement wliich shook all western 
Christendom to its foundations. The crusades not only profoundly 
stirred the feelings of Europe — ^they served indirectly to quicken 
the imagination and stimulate the cariosity of the westem races 
as nothing had done for centuries. Intercourse with the east, and 
the mingling together of different tribes in the crusading armies, 
brought about a “renascence of wonder” as far-reaching in some 
of its eftccts as the great renascence itself. Tlie twelfth centuiy 
is, above all, the ago of the birth of modern romance, 'flio insti- 
tutions of chivalry, the mystic symbolism of the church, the 
international currency of p()pular faUimix, the importsvtion of 
oriental stories of magic and wixanlry— all contributed to the 
fashioning of the fantastic ci’esitions of the medieval romances. 
And of the romantic cycles none cjune to have so siHJody and 
triumphant a vogue as that which was named, originally in France, 
“the matter of Britain." Tliis “matter of Britain" hml its iMjgimdng, 
as a formative influence in EurojKsan literature, in the work of an 
Anglo-Norman writer, who, while professing to draw his information 
from a suspiciously cryptic source and frequently giving obvious 
rein to his own Imagination, assumes none the loss the gravity and 
the deliberate nmnnor of an authentic chronicler. (loofl'roy of 
Monnumth, ambitious of supplying what previous writers had 
failed to tell about the kings of Bribiin before the coming of the 
English, wi*oto a chronicle ■which had all the charm and novelty of 
a romance of adventure. King Arthur, as a romantic hero, is 
Geoffrey’s crcuti(Hii. Hence, the most readable ijiitin ehronido 
of the twelfth century is one that I«w the least read claim to that 
title. But the Hmtory a/ the Khiffe of liriUdn is no more to bo 
ruled out of a place in the chronicle lllemtnro <»f England than it 
is to 1 h 5 ousted from its assured pre-eminoiico jis the founbun-hoad of 
Arthurian romance. For (Scoftroy's legends not oidy wrought their 
spell upon innumerable iw)etH and inmginative writers, but con- 
tinued for gcjnerations to ilisturb the watem of history, and to 
mystify a long line of honest and laborious chmniclurs. 

Geoffrey’s //odo/*;/, whatever opinion nmy bo held aa to its 
author’s methods and motives, well illustrates in its gonomi style 
and manner the ambitious designs of the greater Anglo-Norman 
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chroniclers. Those of them who aspire to write history, a.s distin- 
guished from mere contemporary annals, are studious both of 
litemry ornament and of the symmetiy and proportion of their 
narrative. Compiling and borrowing, jw (Jeoffruy i^ofesses to do, 
from previous chroniclers, they all endcjivour to iini«irt some new 
life and colour to their materials. They hike the great Bede as 
their native master in the art of historical writing. But, for their 
literary models, they look Iwyond him, and seek, like William of 
Malmesbury, lo “.season their crude materials with Homan art 
Even minor chroniclers, like Richard of Devizes, who coniine them- 
selve.s to the events of their own time, are fond of adorning their 
pages with cliissicul allusions or ({uotiitions. Henry of Huntingdon 
is oven more advenhirous, and enlivctiH his narrative with frequent 
mctriciil eifusionH of his own. Most of them endeavour, according 
to their ability, to bo readable, arming themselves, as Roger of 
Wendover does, against both “the listless hojtror and the fastidious 
reader” by “ prcsojiting something which each may relish,” and 00 
providing for the joint “profit and entertainment of all’.” 

But, far more than their cmhellishments of style, their fulness 
and accuracy of detail and their isitriotic motives, what gives life 
and permanent interest to the Anglo-Nonnan chronicles is the 
sense which th((y convey of intimate relationship with great men 
and great ulfairs. Even those chroniclers who do not pretend to 
write history on tho larger scale, and only provide us with what 
Italph of Diceto, in describing his own itork, calls “outlinoB of 
histories,” hnagbifSi fmtoriantm, for tho use of some future philo- 
sophic historian — even they succeed in conveying to tis something, 
at least, of tho animation of the stirring age in which they lived. 
They describe events of which they tliemselves wore eye-witneasee; 
they preserve documents to which they had special privilege of 
access ; they record impressions derived from direct contact with 
groat Htatesnten, warriors and occlesiastics; they retail anecdotes 
gathered from the cloister, tho market-phme and the court. For 
even the monastic chroniclers were not tho mere recduses of tho 
popular imagination. 'Jlioy were, in their way, men of tho worhl, 
who, though themselves taking no active imrt in public afi&in^ 
lived in close intercourse with public men. Ilie great abbeys, such 
as those of Malmesbury and of Ht Albans, were open houses, 
constantly visited by tho mighty ones of the land. William of 
Malmesbury tells us how his own monastery was distinguished 
for its “delightful hospitality,” whore “guests, arriving every 

* Preface to Of$kt Megum Anglortm* • Preface to 0/ Ilittorg» 
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hour, consmno more than the inmates themselves'.” Even the 
most remote of monastic writers, such as William of New- 
burgh in his secluded Yorkshire priory, kept in such close touch 
with contemporary affairs as fully to realise their (h’amatic sig- 
nificance. “For in our times,” he writta in the preface to his 
English History, “such great and memorable events have hap- 
IKsned that the negligence of ua moderns were justly to be 
reprehended, should they fail to be handed down to eternal 
memory in literary monuments.” Other monkish witers, like 
Matthew Paris in a later generation, ciyoyed the royal confidence, 
and occasionally wrote under royal command. Moreover, not all 
the chroniclers were monks. Henry of Huntingdon, lloger of 
Hoveden, llalph of Diccto and the author of the chronicle so long 
wrongly ascribed to Benedict of Peterborough — ^not to mention 
writers like Oiraldus Cambrensis and Walter Mai>, who have left 
behind them records scarcely distinguishable from contemporaiy 
chronicles — were all men who lived in intimate association with 
the court. Bo much store, indeed, came, in time, to Ih) set upon 
the records of the chroniclers that they became sbindard authori- 
ties to which kings and Htatesmen appealed for ctmflrmation of 
titles and the determination of constitutional claiiuH. The con- 
ditions under which they were composed, and the importance 
which they once had as documents of state, are alone more tlian 
Huflicient sanction for the provision made by “the Treasury, under 
the direction of the Master of the Bolls,” for tho publication of thtwo 
editions in which they can Ixist be studied by the n»>dem reailor. 

“Of the several scliools of English medieval history,” writes 
Btubbs®, “ tlio most ancient, the most fertile, tho hmgest lived and 
tho most wulely spread wa.s the Nortlmiuhrian.” At its licad stands 
the great name of Bede, the primary authority un<l tim pattern of 
most of the Latin historians of our period Tlie first conspicuous 
reprroentative of the northern school of chrouiclm’s in tho twciftli 
century is Bimeon, precentor of tho monastery of Durham, and h^ 
like BO many historiographers after him, makes Bode the founda- 
tion of tho early part of his history. His second source of 
information, covering tho period from tho death of Bodo down 
to the beginning of the ninth century, was tho lost Northumbrian 
annals known to us through Bimeon alone. From the middle 
of tho ninth century down to 1121 he iKirrows his matter 
almost entirely from tho chronicle of Florence of Worcester and tlie 

^ Uettia lUffxim Bk, v. 
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first coutinuator of the latter. The rest of Simeon’s narrative, ex- 
tending to the year 1129, probably represents bis own independent 
work. Little is known of Simeon’s life, and it is impossible to deter- 
mine whether he was the actual compiler, or merely the editor, of the 
chronicle which bears his name. His work, however, had a high 
repute throughout the Middle Ages, and his fame was second only 
to that of Bede among the writers of the Northumbrian school 
Simeon’s chronicle was continued down to the close of the reign of 
Stephen by two priors of Hexham. Tire elder of the two, Riclianl, 
wrote an account of the Acts of King Stephen, and tJte Battle of 
the Standartl, which contains much original information. His son, 
John, brought the narrative down to the year 1164, and is an 
independent authority of considerable value. Another north- 
countryman, the canonised Ailrcd or Ethclrcd, a Cistercian monk 
of Ricvaulx, claims a place among the many chroniclers who wrote 
of the battle of the Standard. His account is neither so full nor so 
trustworthy as that of Bichard of Hexham, but is somewhat more 
ambitious, in that it professes to give, ai^r the manner of the 
classical historians, the si)eocheB of the rival leaders before the 
encounter. For a brief period about the middle of the twelfth 
century there was, in Northumbria as elsewhere, a curious break 
in the activity of the chroniclers. But, h» the next generation, two 
writers who worthily uphold the traditions of the northern scluKd 
appear in Williian of Newburgh and Roger of iIovo<len, William 
confines himself to his own times; but Roger attempts a compre- 
hensive history of several centuries, and, gathering his materials 
from the best available authorities, gives us what Stubbs calls 
“ the fill! harvest of the labours of the Northumbrian historians.” 

The first Latin chronicler of any importance who belongs to 
southern England is Florence of Worcester, already mentioned as 
one of Simeon of Durham’s nmin sources. Florence’s work is notable 
as being the first attempt in England at a universal history beginning 
with the Creation and embracing within its compass all the nations 
of the known world. But, the title of his chronicle — (Jhrmiicon 
eca OAronirtM— frankly indicates, Florence is not much more than a 
laborious compiler from the works of others ; and ho took as the basis 
of the early portions of his narrative the univenml chronicle of 
Marianus Scotus, an Irish monk of the eleventh century. Marianne, 
in his turn, is, so frr as English history is concerned, only a com* 
piler from and the Old English Chron&de. He brings his 
record of events down to the year 1082, hut it is so frogmontaiy 
and perfunctory in its treatment of English afl&irs as to give 
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Florence abundant opportunities for interpolation and addition. 
Florence’s account of his own times, which closes with the year 
1117, possesses much independent value, and was largely drawn 
upon by subsequent chroniclers. It is less valuable, however, tlmn 
its continuation by John, another monk of Worcester, from 1117 
to 1141. A second continuation, dovm to 1152, was based mainly 
upon the work of Henry of Huntingdon. The task of still further 
extending Florence’s chronicle seems to have become a special 
concern of the monks of St Bdmundsbury, for it is to two inmates 
of that house that we owe two other additions to it which continue 
the record, without a break, down to the very end of the thirteenth 
century. 

Neither Simeon of Durham nor Florence of Worcester can bo 
called a historian in any high sense. Both are, at best, but 
conscientious annalists, making no eflbrt either to present events 
in their wider relations of cause and cifect, or to adoim their 
narwitivo with any studied literary gmeos. Tlie earlier iKjrtions 
of the chronicle which Imars Simeon’s name are, indeed, oniliellishod 
with frequent poetical quotations, but the work, as a whole, is as 
bari’en of literary ornament &8 that of Florence. Literature of a 
somewhat richer colour, and history of a higher order, are found in 
the writings of two of their contemporaries, one, like them, a pure 
Englishman, the other a Nonnan bom on English soil — Eadmer 
and OrdericuH Vitalis. Eadmer, the follower and intimate friend 
of Anselm, wrote in six books a history of his own times down to the 
year 1122 — Novoram in A which is full of fresh 
ai»d vivid detail In his preface Eachner justihos tho historian who 
conduos himself to a narrative of contemporary events ; tho difflculty 
of obtaining an accurate knowledge of the past liad convinced 
him that none dosorvod better of posterity than ho who wrote 
a faithful record of tho hapimnuigs of his own lifetime. His 
immediate purpose, ho tells us, is to give an account of the relations 
of his master Anselm with William 11 and Henry I, and espedlally 
of the dispute about tho investiture. But, as he anticipates, his 
task will oblige him to illustrate at many points the history of 
England before, during and after the investiture quarrel While 
tho main interest of Eadmor’s work is ecclesiastical, and, in tho lost 
two books, turns largely upon tho affairs of tho see of (lantorbury, 
it throws much valuable light upon tho general {mlitical and social 
conditions of the timo. Written with what William of Malmesbury 
calls “a chastened elegance of styloV’ Eadmer’a llUtory is 

^ rrsfaoe to Oc»ta Uegum Anghrum* 
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distinguished most of all by its design and sense of proportion. 
Eadmer is almost modem in ^ deliberate limitation of himself to a 
period and a special subject upon which he could speak as a first- 
hand authority. His example in this respect was not without 
its effect upon more tlian one historiographer of the next gene- 
ration. Eichard of Devizes and tlie author of the JLcfe of 
Btefkm are chroniclers who make up for the brevity of their 
narratives by the graphic force which belongs only to a contem- 
porary record. In addition to his History, Eiidmcr wrote a Latin 
life of Anselm, and u{)on all tliat concerns the character and the 
work of that great prelate there is no more trustworthy authority. 

Orderiens Vitalis, the son of Norman juirents but bom in 
Shropshire in 1075, was a writer of much more ambitious scope 
than Eadmer. His volununous Eeei^ssiastical History, borrowing 
its title from Bede's great work, extends from the beginning of the 
Christian era down to the year 1141. It is in thirteen books, and 
represents the labour and oi»ervation of some twenty years of the 
writer’s life. It is a characteristic product of tho cloister. The 
church, and all that concerns it, are, throughout, uppennost in 
Orderic’s mind, and detomiino his stund^Ktint and design os a 
historian. But ho liad sufficient curiosity and knowledge of tho 
world to gather and place on record a vast amount of iufomiation 
about mundane affairs. Taken over to Nonmuidy to Iw e<iucatod 
at tho early age of ten, he spent his life as a monk of Ht Evroul; 
but he was not without up{M)rtunities of travel, and ho fiaid at least 
one visit to England for tho expre«) purpose of collecting material 
for his History. Although he is often inaccurate in his chronology, 
and confusing in tho arrangement of his matter, Orderic is one of 
our standard historiotl authorities for the Norman period. He is 
especially valuable for the information he g^ves as to tho condition 
of Normandy itself during tho eleventh, and part of tho twelfth, 
century, and his History deals even more with continental than with 
English afikirs. Yet he always prided himself upon his Eitglish 
birth; he even called himself an Englishman, and could, in 
Freeman’s words, “ at once admire tho grejvtncsH of tho Conqueror 
and sympathise with tho wrongs of his victims." Orderic’s very 
defects of arrangement and order as a chruniclor were the result 
of a curiosity and a range of interest which add much to the value 
of his work as a minute and varied contemporary record. Ho tells 
us much that is not found elsewhere about tho social conditions of 
his time, about property, about the monastic profession and oven 
about the occupations, tastes, pastimes and personal appearance 
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of prominent men. His style is, in many places, highly rhetorical. 
Of it, as a whole, “an EngUsh reader,” writes dean Church, “may 
best form an idea by combining the Biblical pedantry and doggerel 
of a Fifth-monarchy pamphlet of the seventeenth century with the 
classical pedantry of the most extravagant bmrlesque of Dr Johnson’s 
English’.” 

Contemporary with Eadmer and Orderic, William of Malmes- 
bury is a much greater historian, and, to the literary student, a &r 
more attractive writer, than either. Milton’s opinion, that “both 
for style and judgment ” William is “ by far the best writer of all ” 
the twelfth century chroniclers*, stOl holds good. William, as many 
incidental confessions in his Hiitxyry show, had high ambitions as 
an author, and aspired to restore to the historian’s art the dignity 
and the splendour with which it had been invested by the illus- 
trious Bede. His design is to tell, artistically yet critically, all 
that is known about his countr/s history from the first coming of 
the English, and, especially, as he informs ns in his profece, to 
“fill up the chasm of two hundred and twenty-throe yeai's” after 
Bede, which Eadmer had loft altogether unnoticed in his Hiatoria 
Novorwai, William’s chronicle is in two parts. Urn first, divided 
into five books, is called a History of ike, Kings of England, and 
extends from A.t). 449 to 1127. The second part, entitled Ilistoria 
Novella or Modem History, is in three books, and brings the 
narrative down to the year 1142. These histories represent but a 
small portion of William's entire literary work, for he was one of 
the most prolific writex-s of his time; his other productions 
include a history of the prelates of England, a life of St Wulfetan 
and a history of the church of Glastonbury. William of Malmesbury 
possessed many of the highest qualifications of a historian ; ho liad 
leannng, industry, judgment and a wide knowledge of the world. 
He was, for his day, a considomble traveller, and was, both by 
temperament and training, a discriminating as well tw an inquisitive 
student of life and character. He is thus singularly free flrom the 
prejudices and the narrow standards of the cloister. Although he 
himself claims that his mixed blood* is a guawintee of his im- 
partialiiy, he has not escaped the suspicion, among modem critics, 
of having been something of a time-server. Ho had, however, 
a thoroughly disintorcsted love of history as a study and as an 

» 8t Amelm, p. 140. » tliitory of Unglani, Bk. vt, p. 172 (l»t ad. 1670). 
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art; and the task of writing the history of England presented 
itself to him as a patriotic duty, all the more clearly incumbent 
upon him because of the “criminal indolence” of those who might 
have continued the work of Bede*. 

Bede, then, is William’s great exemplar, and the fount of his 
inspiration — Bede, with whom “ was buried almost all knowledge of 
history down to our own times,” and whose praises William protests 
that he has “neither the abilities nor the ehKpicnco ” adeipiatoly 
to blazon*. For the materials of the earlier ismtions of his 
History William stotes* that ho searched far and wide; and, 
while ho borrowed from nearly every known work of his time, 
ho evidently draws uiM>n other simrces which have not been 
identified. But he by no means Ixirrows indiseriminately. He 
sifts and selects his material, and cautions his readers against 
accepting the testimony of his authorities) too implicitly. Tiiat Ite was 
not, however, so very much in advance of his time is shown by tlm 
feet that he, in convi»any with more credulous chroniclers, gravely 
records marvels and seemingly su|)ornatuml occurreiuxiB as 
authentic historicjil events, llie evidence of a resiwctablo eye* 
witness is, in most of these ouics, sufiicient warnnit for uiufues- 
tioning belief. Anecdotes, also, of every kind, seem to have had 
a peculiar riianu fur Willuun, and, at the end of his tiiinl Imok, 
ho quaintly excuses his fondness for including them in his Hietmy 
by saying that, “if i am not too partial to myself, a variety of 
anecdote cannot be displeasing to any one, unless ho bo morose 
enough to rival the suimrciliousness of Oato.” To the modern 
reader, who looks for literary entertainment as much as for 
authentic history, William’s ingenuous habits of reminiscence, 
of quotation, of anecdotal digression and of sententious comment 
add much to the personal chann and vivacity of his narrative. 

He is at his best, however, when ho brings all his |K>wers of 
rhetoric and his faculty of pictorial writing to Imar uix>n the 
description of some great event or stirring public movumeut. 
His graphic account of the first crusade, for example, has about 
it a spadousn^ and a wealth of colour which all but rival the 
glowing periods of Qibbon. 

This ardent lore not only inspired the oonllnentid xtrorinoM, bat even all 
who bad heard the name of Uhrist, wheiher in the moot dletant islands or 
oarage oonntriee. The Welshman left hie hnnUng, the Soot his fellowdiip 
with rermin, the Dane hk drink!ng>parly,the Norweidan bk raw flslt. Iianda 
were desert^ of their hustmudmen; bonaes of their inhabltanta) eren whole 
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dties misrrated. There vaa no vegard to relationship; affection to their 
conntry waa held in little esteem; God alone was placed before their eyes. 
WhateTer was stored in granaries, or hoarded in chambers, to answer the 
hopes of the avarioious husbandmen or the coretoasness of the miser, all, all 
was deserted; they hungered and thirsted after Jerusalem alone. 


Even this brief passage serves to show that William was a writer 
who could make the dry bones of history live, and who had an 
artist’s instinct for the salient and significant features of the 
panorama of events which the historian has to depict upon his 
canvas. The muse of history needs, for her highest service, the 
aid of the imagination ; and William of Malmesbury’s pre- 
eminence among tho twelfth century chroniclers is due to the 
art which enabled him to give a picturesque setting to his 
narrative witliout any sacrifice of accuracy in circumstantial 
detail For ho still holds his place among historians as a high 
authority, not quite so impartial, perhaps, as he professes to Im 
in his judgments of individuals, but singularly clear and trust- 
worthy in his presentment of events, William, after all, wrote 
under the direct patronage of a great noble, and it was only 
natural that ho should have paid some deforouco to the mshes and 
interests of earl Robert of Gloucester. Yet, even in the Miatoria 
NoveUa, written at Robert’s request to describe the struggle 
between king Stephen and the empress Maud, in which Robert 
himself played a prominent part, tho substantial truth of William’s 
narrative remains unassailed. 

Of the early twelfth century chroniclers, Henry of Huntingdon 
eiy'oyed, for generations, a popular repute second only to that of 
William of Malmesbury. Modem criticism, however, has largely 
destroyed Henry’s claims to rank as a first-rate historical authority, 
and in neither stylo, accuracy, nor fuhiess of detail is he worthy of 
any serious comparison with William. Henry himself appears to 
have rated Ins powers at quite as high a value as William's; for he 
prefimes his chronicle with a floridly rhetorical and ambitions 
disquisition upon the “ prerogatives ” of history. But ho possessed 
neither tho learning nor the patient industry of William, and 
his studied endeavours after rhetorical ornament only serve to 
accentuate his pretentiousness by the side of his great monastic 
compeer. Henry was a secular clerk, who lived under the 
patronage, first of Robert Bloct, bishop of Lincoln, and after- 
wards of his successor, Alexander of Blois. It was, as ho tells 
us, by command of Alexander that he wrote his History of ths 
3naU^ and he orobablv comnlled the greater part of it between 
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1126 and 1130. The work was dedicated to Alexander; and the 
pre&tory letter ends, characteristically, with an invocation in 
verse both of the Divine blessing and of the approbation of his 
episcopal patron. Tlie entire Hhtory, frequently revised and 
extended, ends with the year 1154. Its earlier portions are 
borrowed, with many embellishments, from Bede and the Old 
English Ohronide. In many places Henry simply tmnslatcs from 
the old English annals, and among his translations is a metrical 
version, though much curtailed, of the famous song on Tiie Battle 
of Brvmitiburh. Henry prided himself on his accomplishments in 
verso, and his Jlietory is decomted with many poetical iwssages. 
Of his woi'k, «is a whole, the best that can be said is that it 
shows some sense of design, and of pro|K>rtion in its execution ; 
ho treats of the history of England up to his time as dividing 
itself naturally into the four periods of the Homan, the ISaxon, the 
Danish and the Norman occupations. It is when ho comes to deal 
with the Norman dominion, and especially with the events of his 
own time, that he is most disappointing. At the heginning of 
the seventh hook he states that, after Imviiig so far relied upon 
either ancient writers or common rcjKjrt," lie is about to “ (leal 
with events which have isissed under*' his "own olwervation, or have 
been told to*’ him “by eye-witimsHca” Neither in the seventh nor 
in the eighth book do wo find ranch to justify the oxiHJctation thus 
raised. Henry was a facile writer, but a perfunctory historian. 
"He was ambitious, but not lalKnions ; literary, but not exact; 
intelligent, but not penetrating. He formed largo projects, but 
was too indolent to execute them satislUctorily*.’’ Henry’s 
rhetorical pages are brought to an appropriate close with a 
glowing peroration, in verse, colei>mting the acccMsion of king 
Henry II. What appears to have l>cen at one time intended 
to stand as the eighth book of tlio History is a treatise On the 
Contempt of the, Worl<lr—a. letter, addressed to a friend named 
Walter, uixm the fortunes of "tlio hishnim and the illustrious men 
of his age.” Ihis work, both the title and the motive of which 
remind us of more imposing literary achievements by greater men, 
contains many vivid portraits of Henry of Buniingdon’s famous 
contemporaries. 

A chronicler who is as great an authority, for the roign of 
wMdi he treats, as either William of Malmesbury or Henry of 
Huntingdon, is the anonymous author of the Acte dtiphm 
{Qeeta Btephaavi), Not even William himself surpasses this writer 

^ ThomM Arsold, prtfAoa lo Boll$ ftditlou. 
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in accuracy and vividness of detail. He is a palpable partisan of 
Stephen, and has been supposed by some to have been the king's 
confessor. Nothing, however, better illustrates the general trust- 
worthiness and impartiality of the twelfth century chroniclers 
than a comparison of the narrative of this historian with those 
of William of Malmesbury and Henry of Huntingdon. Tlio Qmta 
Stephani covers much the same ground as the Historia Novella of 
William; yet, though the two works were composed from opposite 
standpoints, they differ little in their presentment of the essential 
foots of the history of the time. 

William of Malmesbuiy clauned, as wo have seen, the patronage 
of Robert, earl of Gloucester; Henry of Huntingdon that of 
Alexander, bishop of Lincoln. Tlio favour of both these magnates, 
and, if we are to trust the evidence of a MS preserved at Rome, 
that of king Stephen himself, was invoked by the chronicler who 
eryoys the dubious distinction of having been among British writers 
the greatest disturber of the watein of history. Could he have 
foreseen the influence which he wiis destined to exorcise over the 
poets of Hugland, Geollrey of Monmouth wt)u]d doubtless have 
been quite content with the prosjKjot of ftmfeitiug the cjmfldenco 
of critical histuriana Indeed, it is difficult to believe, on any 
supposition, that the llietoi'y of the Kin{f» of Britain was written 
as a serious contribution to authentic history. Geofi'rey's manner 
only too obviously betrays him. Just as William of Malmosbury 
is anxious to ‘‘fill up the chasm” between Bede and Eadmor, so 
Geoffrey professes to explore and map out a still more obscure 
period, namely that of “the kings who dwelt in Bntain before the 
incarnation of Olirist,” and csjiecially of “Arthur and the many 
othei'H who succeeded him after the incarnation." Jt so hap{ioned 
that a document was placed in his hands which “set forth the 
doings of them all in due succossion and order from Brute, the 
first king of the Britons, onward to Cadwaladr, the son of 
Cadwallo, all told in stories of exceeding beauty.” This docu- 
ment was a certain “most ancient book in the British tongue," 
wliich was supplied to him by Walter, archdeacon of Oxford. No 
other contemporary chronicler seems to have had access to tliis 
mysterious book, and no amount of subswinent research has been 
able to discover it. flooffroy himself evidently looked upon its 
contents as his own exclusive secret; for, in the epilogue to his 
History^ he expressly warns William of Malmesbury and Henry of 
Huntingdon, who could write competently enough about the kings 
of the English, not to meddle with the kings of the Britons, 
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“ inasmuch as they have not the book in tho British speech which 
Walter brought over from Britanny.” 

All this aiiectation of mystery, however, does not prevent Geoffrey 
from openly commending his work to the favourable notice of the 
two great men whose confidence and encouragement "iVilliam and 
Henry respectively enjoyed- The main Iwdy of his JSbxkiry is 
dedicated to earl Rolwrt of Gloucester, while the seventh book, 
consisting of the famous prophecies of Merlin, is xwefaced by an 
almost fulsomcly laudatory letter wldreased to Alexander of 
Ijiiicoln. Geoflrey was thus detennined to lose nothing of the 
prestige and credit to be derived from aristociutic patronage; 
and his dedications only confirm the assumption that he imitates 
tho practices and jiSHumcs the i«me of an authentic chronicler with 
tho deliberate purjwso of mystifying his readers. h\>r Geoffrey’s 
History is, on the last analysis, a prose romance, and, in its 
Arthurian iKurtions in iiarticular, a iwiliiablo excursion in fiction. 
One need not Iwlieve that tho entire work is, in the words of 
William of Newburgh, a tissue of “impiident and shamcicss lies.” 
Even the reference to “tho British book” (sumot altogether bo 
r^rdofl as a ruse for the deception of the ingenuous reader. 
Geoffrey doubtless drew u|«>n some documents, possibly Welsh, 
which have since been lost. lie l«>rrowcd all he could from 
Bode and Nennius; ho prolmldy Ijorrowed more fnau fiaiting 
British tnulitions. What is even more certain is tliat ho in- 
vented a groat deal. It is imiK)MHiblo to read tho later books of 
tho History without feeling that Geoffrey, when ho had em- 
barked upon tho history of Merlin and of Artiiur, was fully 
conscious of his opportunities of romantic dilatation. Arthur 
was a British prince capable of Iming exalted into a heroic figwra 
who should overshadow both Alexander and Gharlemagno. These 
two potentates wore already tho titular heroes of profitably worked 
romantic cycles. Why should Britain not Imvo its romantic 
“ matter,” as well as Borne and Franco ? lUsuI in tho light of the 
general literary history of Its time, and of its immodiato and 
Immense popularity, Geoffrey’s History can be adequately 
explained only as the response of a British writer, keenly 
observant of tiie literary tendencies of the day, to the growing 
demand for romance, Ilow well he siioceeded in his design 
appears from WlUIam of Newburgh's complaint that ho had 
“made the little finger of his Arthwr stouter than the back of 
Alexander the Great” 

The History of the Kings of Britain was complete in the 
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form .now known to us by 1148 at the latest; but there is evidence 
that it existed in some form as early as 1139. A letter from 
Henry of Huntingdon, addressed to one Warinus, otherwise un- 
known, and prefixed to the Clvronide of Robert de Monte \ gives 
an abstract of "a big book” by “Geoffrey Arthur," which Heniy 
discovered in 1139 at the abbey of Bee in Normandy. Henry 
himself had long been anxious to know something about the 
kings of the Britoirs; and “to his amazement he found” at Bee 
“a written record” of their deeds, including the history of 
Arthur, “whose death the Britons deny, and still continue to 
look for his return.” Henry’s letter contains no mention of 
Merlin; but, whether then incorporated in the History or not, 
the Prophecies must have been written before 1139, for Ordericus 
Vitalis quotes from them in the twelfth book (ch. 47) of his 
History, which wfis composed in 1136 or 1137. By the year 1162 
QeoflTrey’s work seems to have been well known, and to have won 
him favour in high x)1accs, as he was then consecrated bishop of 
St Asaph. JIo died in 1166. The fame of his History had 
spread even before his death; for Wace, and, probably, Geoffrey 
Gaimar, had begun to ti’anslato it into Anglo-Norman vereo before 
1166. 

In England a long lino of chroniclers, in both prose and verse, 
from Layamon and Robert of Gloucester down to Grafton and 
Holinshed, accepted Geoffrey in all good faith as a revealor of 
“the marvellous current of forgotten things”; while a host of 
poots, great and small, have been constantly haunted by his fables. 
Two hundred years after his death his repute wjih such that, on the 
strength of his use of the Brutus legend, Chaucer gave him a high 
place in his Mous of Fatm. With Iloiner and Htatius, Dares 
and Dictysand Guido do Coloima, “English Gaufride” stands on 
an iron pedestal, 

beny for to bora up Troye. 

In a later age both Spenser and Drayton sang his praises; while 
even Wordsworth could not withhold a tribute to “the British 
record long concealed,” where 

Wo roftd of Sponsor’s fairy thomes, 

And those that Milton loved In youthful yenrH; 

Tho srym onehontor Merlin’s subtlo sehomes, 

Tho feats of Arthur and his knightly poors^). 

1 Ohronlcla af Stephen {Salh Seriei), iv, 66. 

* Artegal and EUdure. 
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But Geoffrey has exacted still greater homage firom the poets. 
Lear and Cymbeline and Sabrina, “virgin daughter of Locrine,” 
are names that link his memory for ever with the two supreme 
poetical geniuses of Bhigland, Here, indeed, is a distinction which 
the greatest of the chroniclers might have coveted ; and it is enough 
to mark the Hktory offh& Kings of Britain as the most significant 
literary product of the twelfth century. 

Geoffrey, however, auccocded in deluding so many honest 
chroniclers who followed him that, in modern times, ho has been 
altogether proscrilwl from the comjnuiy of sober historians. 
Kven before the twelfth century was out, his credit Inwl come 
to be gravely <iucstione<l Giraldus Cambrensis, who had him- 
self no me<m gift for the artistic manipulation of the legendary 
and the marvellous, is one of Geoffrey’s severest detractors. 
According to Gerald, a certain Welshman named Meilyr was 
reported to have an extraordinary familiarity with uncleaa 
spirits, axKl they never responded to his call in greater numbers 
than when Geoffipoy’s Ixook was placed on his bosom. Gerald, 
as is well known, had a strong sense of humour, and, prolxably 
all he means to imply is that Geoffrey had over-raichcd himself 
in the art of romance. It is otherwise with William of Newburgh. 
He regjvnlod Geoffrey Jis one who ha<l delilKjrately and flagrantly 
profaned the atvered functions of the historian, and devotes the 
entire preface of his chronicle to a vehement denunciation of 
GoofiSroy’s motives and to an exposure of his fabrications. 

This severe preface has contributed as much as anything to the 
high repute in which William of Newburgh is held as a critical bhh 
torian. Freeman’s description of him as “the fhtber of historiced 
criticism "'has often been repeated, but scarcely seems deserved when 
we comparohis actual achievement with that of his greater namesake 
of Malmesbury. For William of Newburgh belongs t<» that group 
of modest chroniclers who are content with treating a limitwl period 
{md describe, mainly, the events of tboir own lifctiine. Ills llistary 
extends from the OonqiKwt to the year llhh; but the narrative 
down to the rime of Stephen is so compressed sis to itmke the work, 
in effect, an account of the reigns of Htophon and Henry !I. For 
the latter reign there are few better authorities. His work, as a 
whole, forms the best single cximmentary upon the history of the 
twelfth century left; ua by any writer of his day. For William's 
chronicle is no mere bare record of events, but an ordered and 
critical presentment of the affeirs of his time, with due regard to 
> Oontonperary Vol. xxxm (1878), p, 310. 
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their cause and effect. His remoteness from the court and the 
metropolis doubtless enabled William of Newburgh to maintain 
an attitude of impartiality impossible to chroniclers thrown 
into close contact with the greater actors in tho dinma of con- 
temporary events. At any rate, the work of no twelfth-century 
chronicler is marked by a more transparent honesty of purpose, 
by greater independence of judgment, or by more acute estimates 
of men and their motives. William writes in a clear, straight- 
forward style; less studious of artistic effect and literary ornament 
than his namesake of Malmesbury, ho is inspired by a similar, if 
not a greater, desire for accuracy. Like his predecessor, ho venerates 
the memory and the example of Bede, “whoso wisdom and integrity 
none can doubt”; and, following that historian’s pious motives, ho 
hopes that his own labours will form some “contribution, however 
scanty, to the treasure-house of tho Lord.” 

William of Newburgh was a contemporary of the brilliant 
galaxy of scholars who flourished in tho full light of tho encourage- 
ment given to learning and letters at the court of Henry II. But, 
living in the comparative seclusion of his monastery, ho is not quite 
of them, and may l)o regarded rather as a continuator of the 
honourable traditions of the historical school of the north. In 
particular, he is one of the most trustworthy autlioritios for a 
period of some twenty years, after the turn of tho twelfth century, 
of which wo have scarcely any contemporary record^ For the 
English history of tho years 1153 — 1, and especially for the 
foreign policy of the early years of Henry II’s reign, our best 
contemporary authority is a ehroniclor who lived and wrote in 
Nonuandy, llobert do Monte or, as he calls liimHclf, Ilolxsrt of 
Torigni, Ho compiled a comprehenHive record of events from 
tlio close of the first Christian century down to llBfl, and b in- 
debted for much of his account of purely English affairs to Eadmer 
and Henry of Huntingdon. Tho troubles of king Stephen's reign 
appear to have had a paralysing effect upon tho chroidclers in 
England; and it is not until the hoight of Henry ll’s power that 
they begin once more to give us a full and vivid account of con- 
tompoiiiry aiiairs. The historian’s art flourished anew in the 
wannth of the goneml enthusiasm for Icanting which made the 
England of Henry’s time tho paradise of scholars. In palace and 
abbey, in the full glare and bustle of tlie court no less than in the 
bookish atmosphere of tho monastic coll, men wore infected by a 
common ardour of intellectual enterprise and literary achievement. 

^ Soe Siabbsi Pjrdfaoo to Itoffor of Uoyeden. liolU xl« 
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In close touch with the court were men like Gilbert Poliot and 
Richard Pltz-Neale; Ralph of Diceto, who waa dean of St Paul’s 
during Fitz-ISTeale’s episcopate, and Ranulf de Qlanville, whose 
name is associated with one of the earliest and most valuable 
treatises on the laws and customs of England, thoiigh the real 
author of it was, more probably, his nephew, Hubert Walter ; 
Giraldus Gambrciisis and Walter Map, Gervase of Tilbury and 
Peter of Blois. In remoter haunts, though having frequent oppor- 
tunities of intercourse with men of action and of alihirs, were 
Gervase of Canterbury and Nigel Wireker, John of Salisbury and 
Richard of Devizes, Benedict of Peterlwrough and William of 
Newburgh and Roger of Hoveden. Altogether, there was in the 
country, as f^tubbs says, “such a supply of writers and readers as 
would be found nowhere else in Euroiw, except in the Univendty 
of Paris itself.” 

Several of these names are of the first Importance in the list of 
our Latin chroniclers. That of Benedict of Peterborough is 
associated with the most authoritative chronicle of the reign of 
Henry II, but only (as is now known) on the strcngtli of the fact 
that one of the extant MBS of the work was transcribed under his 
order. Benedict, however, waa by no means a mere diroct<»r of 
other men’s litoraiy lalxiurs, for he is known to liavo either written 
or edited accounts of the passion and the mimcles of Bucket 'Tiie 
author of the chronicle so long ascribed to him still remains 
undiscovered. Begun about 117:2, the work bears in the main 
all the marks of a contempomry narra^ve, and iticludes several 
important documents. Btubbs holds that the iutenial ovidouco is 
Buffideut to prove not only that the chronicle was not by Benedlet, 
but that it is not the work of a monastic writer at alL 

It has not even in Its moat diaiointed portion the dlaorderiy form, the din. 
proportion^ detidla, the unimportant memonmda, the generally nnihgeaied 
dhwaoter, of monaatio annals. It dUplaya no propension to monasUct inaUtu- 
thma, or to thoae prineiptea and peniona that worn ospoolslty favaurad by 
mottka. The author did not even trouble himaelf to compose an original 
aeoonnt of Beokefa martyrdom. Whatever positive indtoatlonH twe to be 
found point to a member of the klng’a court rather than to a monk, or even a 
seonlav ehurohmanb 

Stubbs's ooqjecture tibat the chronicle may have been the work 
of Richard PihB-Neale, and Is a transcript of that writer’s lost Triao- 
Imrnis, “ merely altered from its inconvenient tripartite shape," has 
not found much acceptance among scholars. Fitz-Neale, who was 


> PretiMe to edtthm in Jtolb S*rh$, p. Ivi. 
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treasurer of England from 1160 — 98, and bishop of London from 
1189 — 98, is best known as the author of the famous JHalogm de 
Scaccark), or Bialogm of tho JBsceheqiier. That work, written in 
the form of a dialogue, in two books, between master and pupil, is 
one of the chief sources of our knowledge of constitutional prin- 
ciples and practice in England before the Great Charter; it "stands 
out as an unique book in the ’history of medieval England, perljaps 
in the history of medieval Europe*.” 

The chronicle asciibed to Benedict forms, with some slight 
alterations and additions, one of the most substantial portions 
of the ambitious historical compilation attemirted by Boger of 
Hoveden. The chroniclere generally had little scruple about thus 
transcribing, and embodying in their own works, the writings of 
their predecessors; it was, indeed, held among the monastic 
annalists to be a perfectly legitimate, not to say a necessary, 
practice. Thus Matthew Paris, the greatest monastic historian 
of the thirteenth century, makes the compilations of two of his 
predecessors at St Albans the nucleus of those parts of his 
Chronica Mc0ora which deal with events before his own time. 
Roger of Hoveden not only borrowed the so-called Benedict 
chronicle almost in its entirety, but made use of everything that 
ho could find from the hands of the northoni chroniclers. In the 
first part of his work, extending from 732 to 1148, he copies from 
a Durham compilation, based upon the narratives of Simeon and of 
Henry of Huntingdon, which is known as the Jihtona po^ Bedam. 
His main source from 1148 down to 1109 is the chronicle of Melrosa 
Tlie third part, extending to the year 1192, is substantially 
"Benedict of Peterborough,” illustrated by several now docu- 
ments; the final portion, ending with the year 1201, is Roger's 
own work. Roger was a man of alUiirs, and had exceptional 
opportunities for watching the development of public events. He 
was at one time in attendance upon Henry II in France ; ho sub- 
sequently held public office, as justice itinerant of the forests. It 
is disappointing, however, to find in Roger’s Chronide few of the 
intimate personal revelations which might be expected in the narra- 
tive of one who had sudi opportunities of intercourse with the 
loading men of his time. Roger makes up to some extent for this 
reticenco by the compass of his narrative; for the later jwrtions of 
his chronicle include not only a survey of English afiairs during 
the reigns of Henry 11 and Richard I, but a fairly comprehensive 
history of Europe during the same period. 

^ Pollocle and Maitland'i llUtory ctfMglhh Law^ Vol, x, Snd ad* p. 161. 
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“Well illustrated as the reigns of Henrj II and Eichard are," 
says Stubbs*, “one side of tbeir character would be imperfectly 
known, and some of the crises of their policies would be almost inex- 
plicable,” without Ralph of Diceto. Ralph was another chronicler 
whoso public life and position brought him into close contact with 
the great men of his time, and gave him access to the best sources of 
information. He was for many years archdeacon of Middlesex, and, 
from the year 1180 until his death, aiwut 1202, held the deanery of 
St Paul’s. “Diceto” appears to have been an artificial Latin name 
adopted by Ralph to signify his as.sociution with some place, 
probably Froucli, which had no proper Ijatin name of its own. 
His chief work is entitled Imagines Ilistoriuruni, or Ovtliim 
of Histories, extending from the year 1148 down to 1282, Rtjbcrt 
de Monte’s chronicle forms the basis of his narrative down to 
1172; from that year begin his own ori^mil inemoramla, which 
are of especial value as contemiwrary records from 1183 onwards 
Ralph is one of the moat sober and straightforward of the 
chroniclers, and is little given to gossip or rhetorical decoration. 
His work is somewhat deficient in orderly arrangement, and its 
chronology is not always to bo relieil ni»on. lialph, however, 
had much of the insight of the historian who seeks to analyse 
and to account for, as well as to record, public events and move- 
ments, and he was a shrewd judge of character and motive. His 
chronicle is illustrated by many imismtant eontemimmry documouts, 
to which his position gave him siiccial means of access. 

Of several of the other chroniclers who wrote during the latter 
part of the twelfth, and the o]>unitig years of the thirteenth, century, 
only a passing mention need l)o made. (Icrvaso of Canterbury, who 
died about 1218, is chiefly remembered os an ecclesiastical historian, 
and as one of the standard auihorities on the contemix)raryhlstoiy 
of the see to which ho Iwlongod Ono of his works, entitle<i Qesta 
Begum, which is of some valuo as illustrating the reign of John, 
perpetuates the Bratus legend to which Oeufi'rey of Monmouth had 
given so startling a currency. A mure im|K>rtant authority for 
king John’s reign is Ralph, abbot of the Cistercian abbey of 
Coggeshall, whose Ghrottkm Anglkamm (1880 — 1223) contsdns, 
among other things, a full and well-informed account of 
Ekdtard I’s crusade. That crusade has been described by several 
chroniclers, but by none more graphically than by a monkish 
writer whose History qf King Biohard I is one of the briefest 
of the many contemporary narratives poimed in the twelfth 
^ to Vol, u of tdiiion of Btlph da Dioato in JfioU# 
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ceutury. Its author, Bichard of Devizes, has, however, stamped 
upon his modest essay in history the impress of a personality 
which is altogether absent from many more ambitious productions. 
His work has a real literary interest, on account both of the 
author’s fondness for classical quotations and rhetorical ornament 
and of the vivid and picturesque force of hie narrative. In a 
flowery letter of dedication, addressed to Robert, prior of the 
church of Winchester, Richard states that he has deliberately 
chosen a limited period for himself, leaving a more comprehensive 
survey of events to those “who produce greater works.’* “My 
narrative,” he says, “is for the living”; and ho writes with a 
dramatic instinct and an eye to pictorial effect not unworthy of 
a modem journalist No chronicle gives tis a more vivid picture 
of the general social condition of England in Coeur dc Lion’s time, 
or of the pageant of events in which the king took paramount part 
The persecutions of the Jews, in particular, are descrilmd with a 
terrible Mthfulncss which reflects the author’s own avowed hatred 
of the race. 

Social life in England at the end of the twelfth century, and 
especially the internal life and economy of the monasterioH, are 
portrayed with intimate knowledge in the celebrated chronicle of 
Jocelitt of Brakelond. Jocelin has had the good fortune, denied to 
the more ambitious chroniclers of great aflhirs of state, to engage 
the attention of a brilliant modem writer, and will continue to 
be known through Carlyle’s Post md Prmni to thousands of 
readers who will never have the curiosity to read his actual 
Ijatin record. Quito apart, however, from the adventitious im- 
portance it has thus gained, Jocelin’s account of the deeds of 
Abbot Sanqjson and his community at St Edmundsbury is of unique 
historical value for the light it throws iqMm the (irganisation of 
monastic institutions and of their relations to the social and 
industrial life of the common people. 

The life and habits of a difibrent section of society have been 
illustrated, in an almost equally vivid way, by several of the 
scholars who flourished in and around the court of Henry IL 
John of Salisbury and Peter of Blois, Oervase of Tilbury 
and Nigel Wirokor, and, above all, Walter Map and (lorald of 
Wales, have left behind them documents which bear, in some 
respects, oven more of the very “fomr and pressure” of the time 
than tlie chronicles themselves. The Polyoratieua of John of 
Salisbury, the letters of Peter of Blois, the Otia ImpenaUa of 
Qervaso and tibe poems of Nigel Wirckor, tlurow a floorl of light 
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upon the studies and the pastimes, the intrigues and the scandals, 
the humonrs and the passions of those who dwelt in the high 
places of both state and church. Of all these writers none 
has contrived to blond information and enterteinment more 
successfully than Giraldus Camhrensis. A scholar trained 
at Paris, an insatiably curious student of men and books and 
every form of odd lore, a fighter and an intriguer to his 
finger-tips, an inveterate gossip, yet a man capable of high 
ideals and far-reaching schemes of public policy, the intimate 
friend of kings and statesnmn, popes and prelates, yet withal 
a passionate lover of his own native little WaleH--^erald is 
one of the most romantic figures in all medieval literature. 
The most stirring episode in his life was the stniggle in which 
he engaged, as ho tells ns, “ for the honour of Wal«« and ho 
is still doserve<lIy beloved among his countiymen as the devoted 
champion of one of the most creditable of lost causes and im* 
possible loyalties. But his enduring title to fame rests upon the 
writings which, alike for brilliancy of style and for variety of 
interest, remain unsurpassed among the Anglo-Nonnan literature 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

A greater renown, however, in literary history gcnerelly has 
been eiyoyed by Gerald’s friend, and, prolmbly, felhiw-coutjtryman, 
Walter Map. Were it possible to prove to demonstration Map’s 
authorship of the groat Arthurian romances so commonly awso* 
dated with his name, there could be no question alxmt his claim 
to rank as the greatest literary genins who appeared in England 
before Chaucer. But the ckim made on behalf of Map to 
the authorship of those imaginative works rests on V017 slender 
evidence. Even the authenticity of his equally celebrated 
Goliardic poems is open to grave question. The D& tPugis 
OimcMum, or book Of CmrtifTB' Trifie4i, is, undoubtedly, his. 
It was probably composed by instalments, and f<»miB a sort 
of common-place book in which Map seems to liavo jotted down, 
from time to time, both shrewd reflections upon men and things, 
and pleasant auec^tos to divert the vacant mind Of the strictly 
historical portions of the work, the most valuable are the accounts, In 
the first b^k, of some of the heretical tecta which had sprung up in 
the twelfth century, and the reflections, wldcfa take up the whole of 
the fifth book, upon the character and aohlevements of the Anglo- 
I^orman kings. The fourth book includes, in company with some 
lively tales, the celebrated letter, well known to the Wife of Bath's 
fifth husband, from Valerias to Rufinas, upon the folly of marrying 
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a wife. The whole work is a medley of such diverse and curious 
ingredients— satire, gossip, fairy-lore, folk-tales and snatches of 
serious history — as to make us easily believe that its author was, 
as Gerald hints, one of the most versatile and \v1tty talkers in 
the court circles of that eager and inquisitive age. 

The thirteenth century is, emphatically, the golden ago of the 
monastic historians. At their head stands Matthew Paris, the 
greatest of all our medieval chroniclers ; but his work only repre- 
sents the crowning literary achievement of an enthusiasm and an 
industry that inspired every considerable monastery in the land. 
The annals, most of them nameless, of Burton, of Winchester, 
of Wavcrley, of Dunstable, of Osney, of Worcester — all testify to 
the assiduity of monkish scribes in compiling, revising and adding 
to the stores of historical material accumulated in their respective 
houses. Invaluable, however, as these chronicles arc to the student 
of political and social history, they possess little interest as 
literature. 

But, at the powerful monastery of St Albans, there arose 
a school of historians as brilliant as that which had, in the 
north, closed with Eoger of Iloveden. This school produced in 
Matthew Paris a writer who, both in his conception of the 
historian’s art and in tlie force and picturcB<juoneHH of his 
stylo, surpasses all the chroniclers of the twelfth century. The 
historians of St Albans possessed exceptional advantages. The 
wealth of the abbey, its accommodation and equipment as an 
ideal home of leaniing, its ijosition on the Groat North Road, 
and its proximity to the capital, marked it otit as the chief 
centre of monastic culture in the thirteenth century; and its 
inmates kept tip a constant intercourse with the great men of 
the day as they passed through it on their way to and from 
Iiondon and the provinces. Nowhere else, perhajis, in the 
kingdom could a historian of contemporary events pursue his 
task at that time under more fe/Vourablo conditions. More- 
over, in no other abbey does the writing of history appear 
to have been so carofiilly organised as at St Albans. Abbot 
Simon, who died in 1183, established in the mouaHtery a regular 
office of historiographer. The first occupant of this office whose 
complutc work has como down to us was Roger of Wendover; but 
his chronicle is based upon materials of which an ample wealth 
already existed in the abbey. 'Hie actual nucleus of the early 
part of Roger's FlmuxrH of liiatory is supposed to have boon the 
compilation of John do Celia, who was abbot of St Albans from 
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1196 to 1214. John’s work extended down to the year 1188, and 
was revised and continued by Eoger down to 1285, the year before 
his death. Roger claims in his preface to have selected “ from 
the books of catholic writers worthy of credit, just as flowers of 
various colours are gathere<l ft’om various fielda” Hence he called 
his work Flores Historiamm — a title appropriated in the four- 
teenth century to a long compilation by various hands. Begun at 
St Albans, and completed at Westminster, it was based upon the 
Chronide of Matthew Paris and continued to the year 1326. 
The work was long ascribed to one Matthew of Westnunster, 
but it is now known that no actual chronicler of that name ever 
existed. Roger of Wendover’s work is, however, now value<l not 
so much for what he culled from previous writers as for its full 
and lively nan-ativo of contemporary events, from 1216 to 1235. 
Although in accuracy, in range and in subtlety and shrewdness 
of insight he falls far short of his great successor as historiographer 
of St Albans, Roger largely anticipates him in the fearless candour 
of his personal and moral judgments. 

Matthew Paris became historiograiAer of St Albans upon the 
death of Roger of Wendover in 1236, and proceeded in his famous 
Chronica Ma^ora to revise and continue the work of his predeccHsor. 
Matthew I’aris’s own narrative is an extmordinarily comprehunsivo 
and masterly survey of both Knglish and continciibil history during 
almost an entire (piarter of a century. We know little of the 
details of the historian’s own life. He hecamo a monk of Ht Albans 
in 1217 , and tradition ascrilms t<t him not only a high repute for 
scholarship, bat the possession of varied gifts as an artist. The 
most notable incident in his career was liis employment by the 
pope, in 1248, on a mission of reform to the Benedictine monks 
of Holm, in Norway, which kept him away from Knglnnd for some 
eighteen montha He lived, throughout, in close intimacy with 
the court, and, notwithstanding his plain-siK>konnc8H, ciuoyod a 
share of royal favour. He dial in 1269. (Jourtior and scholar, 
monk and nuin of the world, Matthew Paris was, both by tiivining 
and position, exceptionally well <iualiflcd to undertake a history of 
his own tima Moreover, ho lind the instinct, the temper and the 
judgment of the bom historian. Ho took immense pains in the 
collection and the verification of his ihots, and appears to have 
been in constant communication witli a host of correspondents 
both at home and alwroad. Indeed, his work rea<l8 like a 
stately journal of eontemporaiy European events^ where every- 
thing is marshalled in due order and proportion by a master 
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editorial hand. Great events and small follow each other in quick, 
though orderly, succession, just as in some modem review of the 
world’s work. Simon de Montfort’s preparations for his crasado; 
a dispute between the scholars and citizens of Oxford; the death of 
Llywelyn, prince of Wales; the pope’s dealings with foreign clerks 
in England; a great storm; the decapitation of certain robbers; 
war in Flanders; the burning of heretics by the Milanese; the 
irruption of the Tartars— such is a brief selection of topics culled 
at random from a few consecutive pages of Matthew’s Chronide. 
But he is much more than a mere recorder of events. He is 
a fearless critic and censor of public men and their doings. 
A thoroughly patriotic Englishman, he is severe upon all inis- 
goverameut, openly rebuking the king, denouncing the greed 
and rapacity of tho nobles, protesting indignantly against the 
extortionate exactions of the pope. He is not> indeed, altogether 
free from tho professional bias of his class; and in nothing is this 
more api)arent than in Ins obviously prejiwliced references to the 
mendicant orders. But his criticisms as a whole are animated 
by a transparently honest fervour of moral indignation and by 
a patriotic jealousy for the honour of England Tlie pope’s 
emissaries are “harpies and bloodsuckers, plunderers, who do 
not merely shear, but akin, the sheep.” For his complacent 
acquiescence in the deeds of the papal legates the king is de- 
nounced as having become to the clergy “as it were the stalk of 
a reed — on which those who lean in confidence are wounded by 
tho fragments.” Tho king’s own extortionate demands for money 
from the clergy are no less boldly condemned, while his foolishness 
and extravagance are constantly censured. Tlieso outspoken anim- 
adversions did not, however, blind Henry to Matthew’s skill as 
a writer, and the chronicler relates how, during tho celebration of 
the feast of Edward tho Confessor, in 1247, the sovereign himself 
bade him take a seat near the throne and write a full account 
the proceedings, so that the facts might stand accurately recorded 
for ever. Matthew was, indeed, a ready and a picturaque writer. 
Though frequently prolix and rhetorical, he is never tedious or 
irrelevant. His narrative, as a rule, is wonderfully direct, clear 
and nervous, while his instinct for order and literary efiect is such 
as to give to his Chronicle, as a whole, a unity and a sustfUned 
interest which belong to tho work of no other English medieval 
historian. 

Matthew Paris quite overshadows every otlior chronicler of 
the time of Henry III. But much of tho history of Henrsr’s 
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reign would remain obscure, were Paris’s Chronide not supple- 
mented by the monumental work of Henry of Bracton, or Bratton, 
on the laws of England. Bracton scarcely belongs to the chroniclers ; 
but his writings throw sufficient light upon the social conditions 
of his time to entitle him to stand side by side with Matthew Paris 
as a contributor to the English history of the thirteenth century. 
Following in the footsteps of Ranulf do (Jlanville (or Hubert 
Walter), Henry II’s great justiciar, Henry of Bracton compiled, 
some time between 1250 and 1258, an clalxjrute treatise on 
the laws and customs of England, Bracton was one of the 
many ecclesiastics who held high judicud office under Henry III. 
He was, in turn, a justice in eyre, a judge of the king’s court, 
a Devonshire rector and archdeacon of Barnstaple. In addition 
to his legal treatise he left behind him a itotc-lmok, containing 
some two tltousiind cases taken from the pica rolls of his time, 
with comnmnts which *'to all appearance came from Bracton’a 
hand or from Bracton’s hcail'," Indebted though he was for the 
form and method of his great book to such foreign works as those 
of the celebrated Italian lawyer, Ako of Bologna, Bmetou’s work 
is, in sul)stance, thoroughly English, and is a laborious exposition, 
illustrated by some hundreds of decisions, of the approved practice 
of the king's court in England. Bracton dic<l in 1208, leaving his 
work unfinished, altliough ho appears to have been adding to and 
annotating it to the very Inst; but, even as it stands, his treatise 
is not only the most authoritative English law-hook of his time, 
but, in design and matter, “the crown and flower of English 
medieval jurisprudence*.” It “both marks and makes a critical 
moment in the history of English law, and, therefore, in the essen- 
tial history of the English people*.” 

Hie art of the historian proiwr, however, gradually beg^n to 
decline after the death of Matthew Paria Among the chroniclers 
who take us down to the fourteenth century there are few names 
worthy of a place in a history of literature. Promiuout among 
them are Matthew’s own followers at Bt AllianH, William liishanger 
and John of Trokelowe ; Nicholas Trivet or Trevet, a Dominican 
friar, whose works are of considerable historicail importance for 
the reign of Edward I and of additional literary interest in con- 
nection with Chaucer’s Mam, qf Lands Tale ; Walter of Heming- 
bupgh, a canon of the Yorksliiro priory of Qulsbuni, who not 

1 Pollock Aod of Unuli^h LaWt od* VoL Zt P* 
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unworthily continues the work of the northern school; John de 
Tayster, or Tasster, a monk of St Edmundsbury, who adds to a 
compilation from previous chroniclers what seems to be an 
original narrative for the years 1258 — 65 ; and Thomas Wykes, a 
monk of Osney, whose chronicle extends down to 1289, and is an 
authority of the first importance “for the whole history of the 
campaign of Lewes and Evesham, and the events immediately 
preceding and following them*.” But these, and other writers, are 
largely subdued to the monastic atmosphere in which they work, and 
possess few of the traits of character and stylo which interest us 
in the personality of the greater chroniclers. The impulse of the 
revival of learning had been spent, and neither in literary distinction 
nor in accuracy and wealth of infonnatiou are the chroniclei*s who 
wrote during the hundred years after Matthew Paris’s death worthy 
of comparison with their i)redecesHors of the twelfth and early 
thirteenth centuries. I’he best of them are those who, by their 
iudristry at least, endeavoured down to the end of the fourteenth 
century to rchiin for St Albans as a historical school the 
supremo repute which had been so signally established by 
Matthew Paris. 


^ Luard, AnnaUi Mmmtieit iv {Hoik Seriei), 



CHAPTER X 


ENGLISH SCHOLARS OF PARIS AND FRANCISCANS 

OF OXFORD 

IjATIN LiTKKATITKK OS' EN«IiANI> PKOM JoHN OF 
Sausbttjiy to Riohabi) of Bury 

Tnu UTuverHity of PariH owwl itn oriji;m to tlio aitlicfiml Kchool 
of Notre-Danie. Itwaa not until the time of William of (!ham- 
l)oanx (d. 1121), that this Rchool Itc^n to rival tho Hcholnatic 
fame of Chnrtrofl. Early in the thirteenth century tho HchoolH of 
PariH were connected with three important churchcH. On tho He 
de la (litO there waw tho caithodral of Notre-I)an»e ; to tho «outh 
of tho Seine, on rwin#; gi’ound near the nite tif tho ]>rcHent Pan- 
thdon, wa« tho collegiate (jhnrch of Sainte-Genoviftvu ; and, to tho 
oast of tho wallH Houth of tho river, the church of ( lanonK Regular 
at the abbey of St Victor. The hcIhioIh of Notrc-Danie and 
of Sainte-Genevihvo w'ero, HUCcewHively, tho hccuch of tho cver- 
memorable Iccturoa of a fanuma pupil of Willituii (»f Chainpeaux, 
tho eloquent, brilliant, vain, iinpulHive and Hclf-confident diHpatant, 
Abelard (d. 1142). Tite fame of hiu teaching made Puriu the rcaort 
of large numbem of scholam, whono prcHomre led to ita l>ecoming 
the home of the many Maators by whom tho univerHity was 
ultimately founded Tho earliest trace of this univerHity haw Ixsen 
diflcovored in the passage whore Matthew Paris stotCH that hi» own 
preceptor, an abbot of Ht AlbatiH, had, as a student in PariH, l)een 
admitted into “ the fellownhip of tho elect MaHtem ” (r, 1 1 70)^ In 
11.10, when John of SaliHhury went to PariH, tho nnivorsity was 
not yet in oxistonca Tho first recorded “town and gown” riot, 
that of 1200, led to tho grant of a charter to the roeidont body 
of Masters ; the approximate date of tho first statutes, ten years 
later, marks the earliest recognition of the university as a legally 
constituted corporation, a veritable unimrmtas ; and, about ton 
years later still, tho Masters of Arts were first organised into 
four nations, namely, the French, tho Normans, the Picards and 
^ Qe$ta Abbaium, i, od* 1H07. 
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the BngKsh, this last including the Gemans and all who came 
from the north and the east of Europe. In the thirteenth century 
Paris was still the centre of European culture. It is sufficient to 
cite as proof a passage from the English encyclopaedist, Bartholo- 
mew, who flourished in the middle of that century : 

Even aa Athens shone of old as the mother of liberal arts and the nnrse 
of philosophers, so, in onr own day, Paris has raised the standard of learning 
and oivilisation, not only in France but in all the rest of Europe; and, as the 
mother of wisdom, she welcomes guests from all parte of the world, supplies 
all their wants and submits them all to her pacific mlei. 

The carnival riot of 1229 led to the withdrawal of the resident 
Masters and Scholars for two years ; meanwhile, many of them 
accepted the invitation of Henry III, and thus reinforced the 
rising universities of Oxford and Cainbridge. 

Hie first important representative of England in the schools 
of Paris was John of Salisbury. He began by becoming a 
pupil of Abelard, who had returned to the scene of his ctirly 
triumphs, and, at the age of 57, was now lecturing on the hill 
of Sainte-Genevifeve. That “illustrious and admirable teacher” 
was discoursing, as of old, on logic ; and “at his foot” John of 
Salisbury “acquired the first ra(Kment8 of dialectics, greedily 
seizing all that fell from hia lips.” But his brilliant instructor was 
once more opposed, and once more withdrew from Paris j and the 
pupil passed into the school of Master Alboric and Robert of 
Melnn. The first was, “in questions, acute and expansive”; the 
second, “in responses, brief and lucid”; and, “if anyone could 
have combined the merits of both, he would have boon unrivalled 
in debate*.” Having thus studied logic for two years (11, ‘16 — 8) in 
Paris, John of Salisbury speiit three years (prolmbly the latter 
part of ll.'lO, and a largo part of 1139 and 1140) working at 
“grammar,” or the scholarly study of Latin litemturo. The place 
is not named, but it has, rightly, been identified us the school of 
Ghaxtres’. In that school the sound and healthy tradition of 
Bernard of Chartres was still maintained by his pupils. By John 
of Salisbury's time, Bernard had been succeeded as chancellor of the 
cathedral school by Gilbert do la Porrdo. John of Salisbury learnt 
rhetoric from Richard L’lilv6(jue, who was “fiirailiar with almt«t 
every branch of learning, whoso knowledge was even greater than 
his elo<iuencc, who hod more truth than vanity, more vii'tue than 
show*.” Ho Imd already attended, with less profit, the somewhat 

1 XV, d7, p. 658, ed. 1609, * MetaUigUmif sr, 10, 
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meagre lectureB of Bernard's younger brother, Thoodoric, who is 
novei'theless described as “a most stiidious investigator of the 
ArtsK” This description was confirmed in 188B, when he was identi- 
fied as the author of two large volumes containing a comprehensive 
Survey qfthe Liberal Arts, written in a bold and clear hand, which 
may now be seen in the public library of the cathedral town. It 
may bo added that it was between 1134 and 1150, during the time 
when Theodoric was successively "master of the school ’’ and chan- 
cellor, that the south doorway of the w^est front of the cathedral 
was adorned with figures of the seven arts, each of tliein ohho- 
ciatod with the ancient representative of that art, for example, 
grammar with Priscian, dialectic with Aristotle and rhetoric with 
Cicero. 

It was probably early in 1141 that John rctumcfl to Paris. 
For a short time he attendc<l, not only the lectures ofCillwri^ who 
had lately ceased to Im chancellor of Chartres, but also those of 
Bobert Pullen, the future cardinal, who had taught at Oxford in 
113.3. Socially, ho saw much of Admn du Petit Pont, who owed 
his surname to the school that ho had set up on the little bridge 
between the lie de la Citd and the Quartier Ijatin. 

John of Halisbury's student life in Paris, and (lhartrea, and 
again in Paris, probably extended from early in 1 1 30 to late in 1 145, 
In the spring of 114H, ho was present at the council of Itheiim 
It was there that ho was introduced by Bernard of Clairvaux to 
Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, ma introduction that had an 
important effect on his litoraiy and ecclesiastical career. 

About 1150 he returned to Engltund, and resided mainly at 
the court of Canterbury, engaged on secretarial and diplomafie 
work, which frequently took him to the court of Romo. On the 
most celebrated of these visits, daring the winter of 1156 — 8, his 
friend the Knglish pope, Hadrian IV, sent Henry 11 his written 
authority to extend his rule over Ireland, together with an omemld 
ring in token of his right*. It was probably John of Halisbury’s 
eager interest in the privileges of tho church, wliile ho was still in 
the service of Theobald, that led to his soon falling into disfiivoar 
with the king. During tho enforced leisure of 1169, he revised 
and completed two of his most extensive works, finishing the 
PoHmiiicua shortly before, and the Metalogieut immediately after, 
the death of Hadrian IV (31 August 1169). Both of those were 
dedicated to Becket, the warlike chancellor, with whose aid 
Henry II wm then " fiilminating ” at fhe siege of Toulouse*. Wl^en 

* Metal<>gicuMt X| 6, ♦ Ib, tff 48. * Polkraticutf tixr* 85. 
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Becket became ai’chbishop in 1162, John of Saliabury entered his 
service, and, soon afterwai'ds, composed a Ufe of archbishop 
Anselm with a view to the canonisation which was not conceded 
until three centuries later. On tlie king’s return early in 1103, 
John of Salisbury found it safest to leave the country, staying for 
six or seven years with Peter do la Celle, then abbot of Rheiras, 
under whose roof he wrote the Hutoria Poniificalis. His exile, 
like that of Becket, lasted till late fai 1170. On the fatal 29th 
of December ho was at Canterbrny with the archbishop, who 
unhappily disregarded the counsels of moderation suggested by 
his devoted friend. They entered the cathedral together. It» face 
of the murderous attack on the archbishoij’s poraon, John of Halis- 
bury seems to have fled at first, but to have soon returned to the 
I)ost of peril. He was pi’obably present at the end. Ho was 
certainly believed by his friend Peter to have l)con “sprinkled 
with the precious blood of the blessed martyr^” 

Ho immediately urged the inclusion of his master’s name in 
the calendar of martyrs, wrote his Life, and loyally served his 
successor. In U76, his devotion to the memoiy of Bt Thomas and 
his friendship with the archbishop of Hens led to John of Halisbmy 
being made Inshop of Chartres. For the last four years of his life 
ho was the most prominent personage in the place where ho had 
spent three of the most fruitful years of his youth. In the 
necrology of his cathedral church he is described as vir magma 
totimpie sdentim raUiu Uhintrtvtua. 

His Lettern give abundant proof of his wide influence as a 
sagacious counsellor, an able politician and a zealous ecclesiastic. 
They wore collected and edited by himself socm after 1176. 
Of the 326 comprised in the modern editions, some were 
written after the above date, and some by other writers. His 
JEntfietimis, an elegiac poem of no loss than 18.'i2 linos, was, 
apparently, intended as an introduction to PoUmiticus, which 
is now preceded by a short sot of verses bearing the same title as 
the above poem. In both of these poems, wluch are written in a 
strong and solid but not pai'ticularly elegant stylo, Becket is 
warmly eulogised. Ho is the king’s light hand, the embodiment 
of all cxccllonco, the refuge of the oppressed, the light of the 
church, the glory of the nation®. 

Tiio Pol'kmticm is a work in eight books. The primary title 
lias led to its being regarded as a “statesman’s handlwok." The 
alternative title, De Nvgk Curialiim, et Vestigiis PhUo$<)ph(mm, 

^ Petruft OBllfinaii!!. 117. ^ Miam. JK L. oxaix. 879. 998* 
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is BuggcBtivo of a sjitire on the vanities of courtiers, followed by a 
sot treatise on monik ; but the latter half deals with the prin- 
ciples of government, and with matters of philosophy and Icaniing, 
interspersed with many digressions. It is, in fact, an ‘‘encyclopaedia 
of miscellanies,’’ reflecting the cultivated thought of the middle 
of the twelfth century. It iitchidcs an interesting chapter on 
Aristotle^ and a satirical account of the scholastic controvcrsicB 
of the age. 

The MckdoghuHf in frmr ImmiIch, conbiins a defence of the 
method and use of logic, vindicating the claims of “grammar,” and 
plejuling for an intelligent study of logic. It includes an analysis 
of the whole series of Aristotle’s treatises on that subject, being, in 
fact, the earliest work in the Middle Ages in which every part of 
the Orj/mioii is turned to account. 

The II!»(oria Pontifienlk is only preservecl in an incomplete 
form in a single manuscript at Jiern ; it wjis not printc<l until 
IflflS, an<l was not idontifiod as the work of John cjf Halisbury 
until lH7d. It gives an jtccount of the ecclesiastiad history of the 
years 114H to nr>2. 

In his attitude towards the ancient classics, John of Salisbury 
is far from regarding Aristotle as infallible; he is (tpi«>sed to 
Plato, though ho is fully conscious of Plato’s greatness. IHs 
favourite author is ( ‘icero, and the purity f>f his owu Ijiitin pwajo 
has heen justly praiHe<l (Jaosjir and Tacitus ho knows solely by 
name ; but, in all the literature accessible to him, he is obviously 
the hest-read scholar of his time. A humanist two centuries in 
advance of his age, ho is eager to give the widest ])ussib!c interi)re- 
tation to “whatsoever things wore written aforetime for our 
leaniing”*. 

In his day the first iwriod in the medieval study of logic was 
drawing towards its close, and with the degenerate type of the 
professional dialectician ho has no sympathy. Tiie earliest of all 
the medieval theories on the nature and the functions of the 
state is duo to John of Halisbury. lie is the first of mmlem 
writers on the philosophy »»f politics, and ho founds his own theory 
on the records of the Old Testament and on the annals of tiie 
ancient Uoman empire. 

As a representative of literature and learning, Peter of Blois 
is only a pale reflection of John of Salisbury. Bom at Blois, 
he was proiiably educated at Tours ; ho learnt and taught at 
Bologna and Paris, settled in England about 1176 as secretary 

^ Tir. fi. * Ct Ppoloimfl to Polieraiicm* vn. 
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to Richard of Dover, archbishop of Canterbury, and was suc- 
cessively archdeacon of Bath (e. 1177) and of London (c. 1204). 
He was repeatedly entrusted with diplomatic duties by Henry II, 
and the Letters ascribed to him purport to have been originally 
collected at the request of the king. But some of them — ^for 
example, those on the capture of Damietta in 1210 — could not 
possibly have been written during the life of the king, who died in 
1189, or during that of Peter of Bluis, who died in or before 1212. 
Peter of Blois, on his appointment as secretary to the archbishop 
in 1175, obviously made a diligent study of the Letters of John of 
Salisbury, who had edited Ids Letters soon after 1170, while Peter 
did not begin to edit his own until 1181, the year after John of 
Salisbury’s death. Many of Peter’s Letters are enriched with 
quotations from the classics, but most of those quotations are 
borrowed from John of Siilisbury. Tims, in a letter to the arch- 
deacon of Nantes, we have a list of ancient gi'ammurians, and a 
second list of ancient historians^ Both of these ai’e borrowed from 
John of Salisbury*; but^ while John of Salisbury modestly refers 
his readers to Tacitus, without professing to have read that author, 
Peter of Blois pretends to have “frequently looked into" Tacitus, 
— an author never mentioned by sudi well-informed contempo- 
raries as Giraldus Cambrensis and Ralph of Diceto. CriticiBed 
for his constant quotations, he defends a manner of composition 
which places him “like a dwarf on the shoulders of giants"*; but 
this very comparison is tacitly taken from John of Salisbury, who 
honestly quotes it from Bernard of Chartres*. It is improbable 
that Peter was ever an actual pupil of the sdiolar to whom he 
owed HO much of his borrowed erudition ; but, curiously enough, 
he held preferment at Chartres, and also at Salisbury. His brief 
ifenturtis cull for no comment. Of his few poems the longest deals 
with the sacraments in twenty-six chapters tif riming hexameters; 
while two others, written in a different metre, have for their 
themes the life of the clergy, and tho conflict between the flesh 
and the spirit. 

Walter Map, who was bom about 1137 on tho marches of 
Wales, and, accordingly, called England his mother, and the Welsh 
hiH fellow-countrymen, Htudled in Paris from about 1154 to llflO. 
Ho returned to England before 1182, wtw frotiuently one of tho 
king’s itinomnt judges, and, after holding other iffcfcnneut, waa 
appointed archdeacon of Oxford in 1197. About 1200, when 

^ 101, » Policratieutif vnr, IB. > 
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Giraldus published the second edition of his Conquest of Irdand\ 
Walter Map was no longer living. 

Map was the author of an entertaining miscellany in Latin prose, 
Be Nugis Citricdium, a w’ork in a far lighter vein than that of John 
of Salisbury, who had adopted this as an alternative title of his 
PolieraticHS. But, even in this lighter vein. Map has often a grave 
moral purpose. Stories of the follies and crimes of courts, and a 
lament over the fall of Jerusalem, are hero followed by an account 
of the origin of the Carthusians, the Templans and the UosintallcrH, 
with reflections on their growing corruption, and a violent atbick 
on the Cistercians, together with notices of heretics and of hermits. 
In the second Isjok, wc have anecdotes of the Welsh, with a col- 
lection of fairy-tales ; in the third, a series of highly romantic 
stories ; in the fourth, the “Epistle of Vdcrius dissuading from 
marriage the philosopher Ilufinus” (sometimes erroneously awiribod 
to St Jerome) ; and, in tlio fifth, an invaluable sketch of the history 
of the English court from William Ruftw to Henry IT. Walter 
Map's “courtly jests" are mentioned 1^ Giraldus Cambrensis, who, 
in his latest work, doacribos Map as a person of distinction, endued 
with literary skill and with the wit of a courtier, and m having 
spent his youth (and more than his youth) in reading aiwl writing 
poetry*, (limldus hciuIh his friend a set t)f Latin elcfriacs, with a 
present of a walking-stick, and ho has fortunately prcservetl the 
twelve linos of his friend's reply in tl»o same metro*. This reply is 
almost the only certainly genuine prtiduct of Map's muse that 
has survived. Of his poems agpiiimt the Cistercian monks, only 
a single line is left : Lmtoea Lmigini, grex aUtus, ordo ibefawlm*. 
His notorious antipathy to the Cistercian order has led to his 
being regarded as the author of another poem entitled BisdpsibtA 
Ooliae epmojd de grids monaehisK The worldly, and worse than 
worldly, bishop Golias is the theme of other poems, in accentual 
riming metres, ascribed to Map, notably the ApocaJ^se, the 
Corfeedon and the Meiamorphom of Golias. The AporMgjm 
is first assigned to him in a Bodleian manuscript of the fourteenth 
century. Here there is no attempt to dramatise the character of 
Golias; we have simply an aiKJcalyptic vision of Gio corruptions 
of the church set forth in liu riming quatrains of accentual 
dactyls In lines of the type : Omnia a derioia fiuit enormitas. 
In the accentual trochaics of the CoT^ession, the bishop is 
dramatically represented as remembering “the tavern that he 
has never scorned, nor ever will acorn until the angels sing his 
» v, 410. • w, 140. * X, 868. * Latin JPotm, p. xxvr. • W. p. 64, 
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requiem,” Then follow the four lines, which are better known 
and more misunderstood than any in the poem : 

Mewn est propodtum tn tabema mori: 

Vinmn sit appodtum viorietitis on, 

Ut dicant cum venerint angeloruni chori, 

'*Deus dt propitius hutc potatori!” 

These lines, with part of the subsequent context, were at an eai’ly 
date extracted from their setting and made into a drinking-song ; 
but it cannot be too clearly stated that they were originally 
meant for a dramatic representation of the character of the 
degenerate “bishop.” It is a mistake to regard them as reflecting 
in any way the habits of the reputed author, who hfw been 
erroneously described as the “jovial archdeacon,” and the “Ana- 
creon of his age,” Giraldus, in the very same work in which he 
lauds the literary skill and the wit of his friend, quotes for repro- 
bation, and not for imitation, a series of calumnious passages, 
including the above lines with their immediately previous coutcxt^ 
He is clearly quite innocent of ascribing these lines to his friend. 
Tlie whole of the Corifcmon is also preserved in the celebrated 
thirtemith century Munich MS of the Oamiinu JSumnn, fonuorly 
belonging to the Benedictine monastery of Bcnedictl)euorn in 
the Bavarian highlands. It forms part of the vast numlwr of 
anonymous Latin rimes known from 1227 onwards by the name 
of QoUardi. The character of bishop Oolias may possibly have 
assumed dramatic form in the ago of Walter Map, but the name 
was certainly three centuries older. As early as the time of 
Gautier, archbishop of Bens (d. 923), a sentence of condemnation 
is passed on the elerici riheddi, Mtucime f/ui vulgo dimmtuT dc 
familia OoUae'i 

Map is credited in certain MBS with the atithorship of the 
“original” Latin of the great prose romance of Lanccht du Lae, 
including the Qtient (}f the. Holy (hail and the Death of Arthur j 
but no such “Latin original” has yet been fountl A version of 
the Qmst in French prose is ftesigned to “Maistres Gualtors Map,” 
and is descrilusd as “written by him for tlie love of his lord, King 
Henry, who caused it to be translated from Ijatin into French." 
In corfeiin maimscriptH, all the four parts of the ronuince of 
LameM are ascribed to Map j and Hue de Kotelande (c. 1 IHfi), a 
nejir neighbour and a contemporary of Map, after dcHcribiug in his 
Ipomdon a tournament, which is also an incident in Lmicdot, 
excuses his romance-writing in the words: “I am not the only 

* Comm, 1671 , k , 678 , 
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man who knows the art of lying; Walter Map kno>vH well his 
part of it”\ Such is the evidence, slight as it is, for ascribing 
to Map any share in the great cycle of romance surveyed in 
other chapters®. We have already seen that there is very little 
reason for accepting him as the author of any part of the large 
body of accentual Latin poetry which passes under his name. 
The only thirteen lines of Latin verse, which m-e certainly genuine 
products of his pen, are written in hexameters and pentameters 
of the strictly chissical type. 

A century before the time of Map, Godfrey, a native of Cam- 
brai, and prior <»f St Switliin’s, Winchester (d. 1107), had written 
Latin epigrams after the manner of Martial, lie is, in ftict, re- 
peatedly quoted as “Marcial" by Gower. Tlie ordinary epi- 
grams of his first book are followed by nineteen others, which 
have a historic interest, in so far jih they refer to royal or 
ecclesiastical iMjrsons of the day. The Anglo-Norman jxjet 
Reginald, a monk of Ht Augustine’s, Canterbury (Jl. 1112), wrote a 
lengthy poem in leonine hexameters on the life of the Syrian 
hermit St Malchus. In the next half-century, Liiwrence, the 
Benedictine monk who Ijccamc prior and bishop of Durhiun 
(d. 1164), composed a iwpular summary of Scripture history in 
nine books of elegiac verse. Henry of Huntingdon (d. lir>r») has 
proaervetl, in the elevojith book «tf his Hhtnrin Avotnrnvi, the 
Latin epigrams aitd other minor iKmins that ho had learnt to 
compose ivs a pupil of the monks of Raiuscy. A little later, 
Hilarius, who is supposed to have l)cen an hlnglishiuan, and was 
a pupil of Abelard about 1126, wrote in France three Ijatin plays 
on sacred themes, the earliest of their kind Tlie "raising of 
Lazarus" and the "imago of Ht Nicholas" are iiartly written in 
French; the “story of llaniol," in Ijutiu only. Ho is also the 
author of twelve interesting sets of riming lyrics, in Ijatin inter- 
spersod with a few lines of French, the most graceful jKHsm in the 
series being addressed to an Knglish maiden iHiaring the name 
of Rose. About the same time tlie Cistercian nwmk, Henry of 
Saltrey {JL 1160), wrote a Ijatin prose version of the legend of the 
PvargixtQry of kt PeUrUik. A life of Becket, now only known 
through the Icelandic Thomaa Htmut was written by Robert of 
Cricklade, chancellor of Oxford (1169) and prior of St Frides- 
wide’s, who dedicated to Henry 11 his nine b^ks of Fiores from 
the NalmaX History of the elder Pliny. 

1 H. I/. D. Waipd*» OMlogtti of h 7S4— 41* 
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One of Map’s younger contemporaries, Qervaso, the author of 
the Oiia Imp&rialia, a native of Tilbury on the coast of Essex, 
was brought up in Rome; he lectured on law at Bologna, and 
probably died in England. The above work was wi-itten about 
1211 to amuse the leisure hours of the German emperor, Otto IV. 
It is a miscellaneous collection of legendary tales and super- 
stitions. The theme of the first three books and many of the 
quotations are borrowed, without acknowledgment, from the 
Siatoria Scholmtica of that omnivorous compiler, Petrus Co- 
mestor. The third book tells us of werewolves and lamias and 
barnacle-geese and other marvels, and also of the enchantments 
ascribed to Vergil at Naples. 

Another of Map’s contemporaries, Nigel Wirekor, precentor 
of Christ Cliurch, Canterbury (d. 1200), was the witty author of 
the Speculum 8tuU<mm, a long elegiac poem on the adventures 
of the donkey “Bumellus," or “Brunellus," a diminutive of 
“Brown” (just as “donkey” is a diminutive of “dun”). The name 
is borrowed from tlie scholastic logic of the day, in which it repre- 
sents any particular horse or ass, as opposed to the abstract 
idea of either of those animals ^ 

The author himself explains that the ass of his satire is a monk 
who, discontented with his condition, wants to get rid of his old 
stump of a tall, and obtain a new and longer appendage by 
becoming a prior or an abbot. Brunellus, then, finding his taU 
too short, consults Galen on his malady, and is, ultimatdy, sent off 
to Salerno with a satirical prescription, which he is to bring back 
in glass bottles, typical of the vanity and frailty of all human 
things. On his way there and back, he is attacked by merchants 
and monks and inastifls, and is thus robbed of all his scanty g<K>dH, 
and of half his diminutive tail. Ashamed to return home, and 
having an immense cJipacity for patient labour, ho resolves on 
becoming a member of the English “nation” in the university of 
Faria Then follows a satire on Gie idleness and extravagance of 
some of the English students at that seat of learning. After 
spending seven years in studying the liberal arts and thus 
“completing” his education, he finds on leaving Paris that ho has 
even forgotten the name of the place. However, ho Huccoe«l8 in 
recalling one syllable, but that is enough, for he has lojirnt in his 
time that "the part may stand for the whole.” PasHlng from the 
liberal arts to theology, the hero of the story tries all the 
monastic orders in their turn, and ends in resolving to found an 

^ Itnmftsuol Wobor, S)t HigeUo Wirthero^ DiiiextatSon, 1670* 
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order of his own. Meeting Galen once more, he begins discussing 
the state of the church and the general condition of society, and 
urges Galen to join his new order, when, suddenly, his old master, 
Bernard, appears on the scene, and compels liim to return to his 
first allegiance as an ordinary monk. Chaucer, in Th& Nonm 
Preeates Tale, recalls one of the stories he ha<l “rad in daun 
Bumel the AsseV’ 

The ArchUrenhm or “Arch-Mourner” of the Noiman satirist, 
Jean de Hnuteville {ft. 1184), who was brirn near Rouen and 
passed part of his life in England, hjis only a slight connection with 
our present subject The pilgrim of tliat satim iiays a visit to 
Paris, and describes the hard8hij)8 of the students and the fruit- 
lessnesa of their studies; ho afterwards arrives at the hill of 
Presumption, which is the haunt of all manner of monks and 
ecclesiastics, as well as the great scholastic doctors and professors. 
The seven liberal arts are elaborately described in the AtiM- 
Okmdianwi of the Universal Uoetor, Alain do Lille (1114 — 1203). 
This fine poem, and the mingled prose and verse of the Dc Pkrnctu 
Natmo/e, were fiuniliar to Chaucer. Alain prol>ably passed some 
time in England with the Cistercians at Waverloy in Surrey (1128), 
and ho is the repntod author of a cummcntaiy on thu prophecies 
of Merlin. 

Alain’s contemporary, Geoffrey de Vinsauf {fi. 1200), who was 
educated at Bt Friduswide's, Oxfonl, and travelled in Franco and 
Italy, dedicated to Innocent III his Poefrm Ifova, m Art 0/ 
Poetry founded partly on Horace, and recommending the ancient 
metres in preference to the ino<leni rimes, with examples of the 
various kinds of composition. In the i»me period, Alexander 
Neckam, of Bt Albans, distinguiidied himself in Paris in 1180, 
and, late in life, became abbot of Cirencester. He is the author 
of an amusing treatise De Natark Bentm, with many anecdotoi 
of animals, and with an attack on the method of teaching lo^i^c 
in the university of Paris. In his lengthy elegiac poem J)e 
LavMm Divinae Sapientiae he traverses much of the same 
ground. He fiirther de«:ribeH the chief scats of learning in bis 
day, romndng up in a ringle couplet tho four faculties iu the 
university of Paris, the paradime delidanm : 

Hie flormt arteti coeUttu pagina regnat : 

Stani legett lucet jut t medietna tdgei*. 

Joannes de Gkirhmdia, who studied at Oxford and Paris (1204), 

^ Canterbury TaUi^ X5S18« ^ p. 488 «d« Wrigbt, In ItotU BethMi 18Cd. 
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vaa an Englishman by birth, but regarded Franco as the land of 
his adoption. His two principal poems, De Myst&riii and i>e 
TrkmpMs Ecclesiae, are earlier than 1252. His Ars Bhythmica 
quotes whole poems as examples of the rules of rhythm. His prose 
works include three VocaUdarm, one of which, with its interlinear 
French glosses and its reference to the tricks played by Parisian 
glovers on inexperienced students, was clearly written for use in 
the university of Paris. 

Later in the same coutmy, a chaplain of Eleanor of Provence, 
queen of Henry HI, named John Hoveden (d. 1276), wrote a 
number of poems in riming quatrains. The longest of these 
consists of nearly 4000 Ihics of meditation on the life of Christ, 
This was translated into French. His most popular poem, that 
beginning with the lino Philomela, jyraevia temporis amoeni, was 
translated into Gennan and Spanish and, about 1460, into Englisli. 

Latin verse was one of the early amusements of the keen and 
active Normau-Wolshman, Giraldus Cambrensis, who was bom 
at the castle of Manorbier, which he dutifully describes as 
"the sweetest spot in "Wales^.” The grandson, on his mother’s 
side, of Nest, “ the Helen of Wales,” ho celebrated the exploits 
of her heroic descendants, the Geraldines, in one of his earliest 
works, the Qompmt of Ireland^ He had himself inherited some 
of Nest’s beauty; he tells us that, in his youthful days, an 
abbot of the Cistercian order once said of him in the presence of 
Baldwin, then bishop of Worcester ; " Is it possible that Youth, 
which is so fair, can ever die Ho received his early education 
from two of the chaplains of his uncle, the bishop of Bt David’s. 
After continuing his studies at St Peter’s abbey, Gloucester, he 
paid three visits to Paris, HiKJiiding three periods of several years 
in its schools, and giving special attention to rhetoric. Wo have 
his own authority for the fact that, when his lecturers desired 
to point out a model scholai*, they mentioned Gerald the 
Welshman*. 

As archdeacon of Brecon (1176 — 1206) he was an ardent 
reformer of eccloBiastical abuses in his native land, and his groat 
disappointment in life was that ho never became (like his uncle) 
bishop of St David’s. On the first of several occasions when he 
WHS thus disappointed, ho returned to Paris, and there studied for 
three years, bosidcH lecturing with great success on canon law 
(1177 — 66). Visits to Irelmwl followed iti 11K6 and 1166, when he 
wfw in atteiKlance on prince John. After the prince’s return, 

“IV, 104. “1,38. 
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Gerald stayed till Easter, 1186, collecting materials for his two 
works on Ireland. The Topography was completed in 1188. 
In the following year, he resolved on reciting it publicly at Oxford, 
“where the most learned and famous of the English clergy were 
then to be found.” He read one of the three divisions of the work 
on each of three successive days. “On the first [he informs us] he 
received and entertained at his lod^ugs all the poor of the town ; 
on the next, all the doctors of the different faculties, and such of 
their pupils as were of fame and note ; and, on the third, the rest 
of the scholars with the soldiers and the townsmen.” Ho com- 
placently assures us that “ it was a costly and a noble act ; a 
revival of the bygone ages of poetry ” ; and (he proudly adds) 
“neither present nor past time could famish any record of such 
a solemnity having over taken place in England*." 

Meanwhile in 1188, Baldwin, archbishop of Oanterbuiy, had 
been sent to Wales to preach the coming crusade. Biding in foil 
armour at tlic head of the processioit, with the white cross gleaming 
on Ms breastplate, ho was accom|janied by Kaimlf do Gianville, 
chief justiciar of England, and attended by a young man of 
Vendor figure, delicate features and beetling eyebrows, a matt of 
learning and wit, and witli no small share of self-conceit, “the 
leader of the clergy of Ht David’s, tlio scion of the bbssi-rityal of 
Wales.” The archbishop’s exhortations produced little effect on 
the common people, until ho prompted Gerald to take up the 
preaching. At Havorford, Gerald discoursed in liatin and also 
in French. Although the crowd understood neither language, 
they were moved to tears by the magic of his eloquence, mid no 
less than two hundred Joined the standard of the cross*. It was 
pleasantly remarked soon afterwards that, if Gerald had only 
discoursed in Welsh, not a single soldier would have fMlod to 
follow that banner. Three thousand recruits were enrolled ; the 
archbishop and the chief Justiciar had taken the cross at Baditor; 
both of them kept their vow and died in 1190 in the course of the 
crusade. Gerald, meanwhile, had been appointed to write its 
history in Latin prose, and the archbishop’s nephew, Joseph of 
!Bx«ter, to write it in verse. Joseph had already oomp<»i6d an 
epic on the Trojan war, England’s solitary Latiin epio, wbidi was 
long attributed to Cornelius Nepoi^ notwithstanding its dedication 
to the archbishop of Canterbury. He celebrated the crusade in 
his AnHoche.'ii^ now represented by a solitary fragment on the 
Mo 8 Regtm ArtTmrm, Gerald, however, neither went on the 

1 X, pp. xIvU, 79 L * It, pp* xlt*, 76. 
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cruBade, nor wrote its history ; he paid his fine and he stayed at 
home to help the king to keep the peace in his native land, and 
to write the Itinerary and the Description of Wales, 

When the bishopric of St David’s once more fell vacant, Gerald 
stmggled for five years to win tlie prize of his ambition, paying 
three visits to Borne, in 1199, 1201 and 1203, without success. 
But he was considered by himself and his fellow-countrymen to 
have waged a glorious contest. "Many and great wars,” said the 
prince of Powys, “have we Welshmen waged with England, but 
none so great and fierce as his, who fought the king and the 
archbishop, and withstood the might of the whole clergy and 
people of England, for the honour of W(des\' 

He had already declined two other bishoprics in Wales and four 
in Ireland. When the see of St David’s was agaiu vacant in 1214, 
he was passed over. He probably died in 1223, and was buried in 
the precincts of the cathedral church, for whose independence he 
had fought so long. The dismantlod tomb, which is shown as his, 
probably belongs to a later time. Ho deserves to be commemorated 
in that cathedml by the couplet which he placed above his archi- 
diaconal stall, and also enshrined in one of his “ epitaphs ” : 

Vive Deo, tiU taort reguiet, Hbi vita laboris 
Vive Deoi more art vivere, vita won*. 

The first volume of the Rolls edition of Qiraldus inoludee two 
autobiographies and two lists of his writings. Only the most 
important need here be noticed. The earliest of his works is the 
Topography of Irdand. The first book gives an account of its 
physical features, and its birds and boasts ; tlie second is devoted 
to the marvels of the country ; and the third, to the early history, 
followed by a description of the manners, dress and condition of 
the inhabitants. One of the MSH in the British Museum has in 
the margin many curious coloured drawings of the birds and beasts 
described by the author*. It is to this work that wo owe almost aU 
our knowle^e of medieval Ireland. 

It was followed by the Cmqwxt of Ireland, a narrative of the 
events of 1169—86. This is marked by a simpler stylo and a more 
sober judgment than the Topography, and is, in fimt, a historical 
monograph of considerable valua But there is much bia% and 
some unfeimess ; and an air of unreality is produced by the Irish 
obiefk who have Greek patronymics, and harangue their troops 

* X, 129«»m, aiO. * I, 864, 882. 
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with quotations from Ovid and Caesar. Towards the olose the 
author cites the ominous Irish prophecy that “ scarcely before the 
Day of Judgment will Ireland be wholly subdued by the English^’’ 

The Itimrary of Wales takes us on a tour of one month in 
the South, and only eight days in the North. Apart from its 
topographical and ecclesiastical interest, it introduces us to Gerald 
as a student of languages. He tells us of a priest, who, in his 
boyhood, paid a visit to fairy-land, and learnt the language, which 
proved to be akin to Greek ; aiid he gives us one or two specimens 
in the words for “salt” and “water,” adding the equivalents in 
Welsh, English, Irish, German and French^. It was tliis iiassage 
that once prompted Freeman to call Gerald the “father of com- 
parative philology*.” In his own Latiin, Gerald has no hisitation in 
using wcrra for “ war,” and hdpidns for “pen-knife*.” At OardiflF, 
we incidentally It^m that Henry II understoml English, but could 
uot speak it*. In the South, our attention is drawn to the vestiges 
of Itomau Hplendour at Caerleon on Usk, and to the old Boman 
walls at Carmarthen. 

The companion volume, called the Dcsmiptim (f Woks, 
appeared in two editions {1104, 1310). Tlie author patiiotically 
asciibes to his fellow-countrymen a kcouncHH of intellect that 
enables them to excel in whatever study they pursue. He extols 
their set speeches and their sougs. He also quotes examples of 
alliteration in Latin and Welsh. The following are the specimens 
he selects from the English of hfs day : “god is to-gedere gamen 
and wisdom” (it is good to bo merry and wise) ; “ne bait noeht 
al sor isaid, ne al sorghe atwito” (it boots not to tell every wo^ 
nor to upbraid every sorrow) ; “betere is red thene rtept and Uste 
thene lither streingthe” (better is (mnnsel than haste, and tact 
than vicious strength)*. Elsewhere he tells the story of the Ei^lish- 
woman, who, with her mistress, had for a complete year attended 
dmly mass, at which the priest had (besides the oft-repeated 
Ormvs) always used the introit Morate coeli, dmqier \ on finding 
that her mistress had, nevertheless, been disappointed in her desires, 
she Indignantly said to the priest: “rorisse rorie ne wrthe 
nan” (your rories and ories are all to no purpose)’^. He also 
quotes the phrase, “God holde onning” (God save toed, king), 
and toe refrain of a love-song, “swete lemman, dhin «u«” (sweet 
misfress, thy favour!)*. He notes that the kmgoage of North 

* T, 8M. * VI, 77. 
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Wales is purer than that of the South, that the language of 
Cornwall and Britanny closely resembles Welsh, that tho language 
of the south of England (especially Devonshire) is purer than 
that of the north and that the English works of Bede and king 
Alfred wore all written in the southern idiom \ Ho also tells 
his readers how Wales may be conquered, how it should be 
governed and how it is to hold its own. 

The Gmma Bcdesiastica was its author’s favourite work. It 
may, perhaps, be described as a lengthy archidiaconal charge of an 
exceptionally learned and lively type. It certainly presents us 
with a vivid picture of the state of morality and learning in Wales, 
illustrated by not a few stories of ignorance of Latin among tho 
inferior clergy. Thus, a i)ricst once interpreted “St John mite 
portam, Lathum" to mean tliat St John, anU, first, pm-tam, 
broughl^ Latinam, tho Latin language (into England)*. This 
ignorance, which oven extended to some of the liigher deigy, is, 
hero and elsewhere, attributed to tho excessive study of law and 
logic®. 

The Booh of Ms Acts and Deeds, in tho midst of much that is 
purely personal, tells the story of the holy hermit who prayed 
that he might attain to tho mystery of the Latin language. He 
was granted the gift of the Latin tongue, without that of ilie Latin 
syntax ; but he successfully overcame all difficulties of moods and 
tensos by always using tho present infinitive. Gerald once asked 
this hermit to pray for him that he might understand the Scrip* 
turea. The hermit warmly grasped his hand, and gravely added : 
“Say not umd&rsUmd, but heep ; it is a vain thing to mvder^nd, 
tho word of God, and not to Iteep it,”* 

Tlio work On the Imtruetum of a Prince, completed after 
the death of king John in 1216, is divided into three books. The 
first, on the duties of the ideal prince, is enriched with many 
quotations, the virtue of xMtieuco boing illustrated by nin<^ and 
the modesty of princes by thirteen. The second and third include 
a history of tho life and times of Henry II. The main interest lies 
in the sketches of the characters of tho royal family. Gerald here 
tells tho story of the finding of king Arthur's body at Glastonbury 
in a coffin bearing tho inscription: “Hero lies buried the famous 
King Arthur, with Guinevere his second wife, in the Isle of Avalon*." 

His other works include a I4f^ of Geoffrey Ptantaycyiet, arch* 
bishop of York, and several lives of saints, partly suggested by 

* rt, 111 t * II, 848. * II, S4B; Hi, 88 f. 
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his stay at Lincoln in 1196 — ^8. His CoUeetion of Extraeta from 
his own works was, naturally, compiled late in life. Among his 
Epiaffaa is one urging Richard I to befriend men of letters, 
“ without whom all his glory would soon |)ass awayK” His latest 
work, the Mirror of tlm Church, depicts the principal monastic 
orders of the time in violent langtiage that, not unnaturally, led 
the monastic copyists to neglect transcribing, and thus preserving, 
the author’s writinga The only MS of this particular work that 
has survived suffered severely in a fire in the Cottonian library ; 
but the sketch of the state of learning with which it opens had, 
happily, already Iwen partly transcribed by Anthony Wood In the 
last book Gerald adds a description of the churches in Rome, 
and closes his writings with an impressive picture of the day of 
doom. 

To the end of his life Gerald remained true to Ms early devotion 
to literature ; and he hopefully looked forward to the appreciation 
of posterity®. Freeman, in estimating the historical value of his 
writings, justly characterises him as “ vain, garrulous " and “care- 
less as to raiuuto accuracy,” but as also “one <»f the most learned 
men of a learned age,” “one who, whatever we may sjty as to the 
soundness of his judgment, came Iwhind few in the sharpness of his 
TiritB,” “one who looked with a keen, if not an imimrtial, eye on all 
the events and controversies of his tiwn tima”® 

Among “English” students at I’aris we may briefly mention 
Michael Scot, who, probably before iao9, learnt Arabic at Palermo, 
where ho lived at the brilliant court of Frederick 11, to whom he 
dedicated three of his earliest works. Leaving Palermo for Toledo 
about 1209, he there completed a Ijatin rendering of two Arabic 
abstracts of Aristotle's History of Animuis. In 1223, he returned 
to Palermo. He was highly esteemed as a physician and an astrolo- 
ger, and his reputed skill in magic has boon celebrated by Dante, 
Boccaccio and Sir Walter Scott. He is described by iteger Bacon 
as introducing to the scholars of the west certain of tlie physical 
and metaphysical works of Aristotle, with the commentators on the 
same*. He may have visited Bologna and Paris for this purpose 
about 1282. He probably died before 123S, and tradition places 
Ms burial, as well as his birth, In the Lowlands of Scotland. 

There is xk> evidence that Michael B<mt was ever a student at 
Oxford. Like Cardflnal Curson of Kedleeton (d. 1218), and 
Alexander of Hales (d. 1245X and the able maibematician, 

> 1. 8«. » T, SIS, 411; n, 7. » vh, p. liil. 
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Johannes de Sacro Bosco— probably of Holywoodin Dumfriesshire 
— (d. 1252), he owed his sole allegiance to Paris. Stephen Langton 
(d. 1228), who, similarly, studied in Paris only, was restored to 
England by his consecration as archbishop of Canterbury ; his 
successor, Edmund of Abingdon (d. 1240), owed his first allegiance 
to Oxford and his second to Paris. 

We have seen that the university of Paris originated in the 
cathedral school of Notre-Dame. The education of Europe 
might have long remained in the hands of the secular clergy, 
but for the rise of the new orders of the Franciscans and the 
Dominicans in the second decade of the thirteenth century. The 
old monastic orders had made their home in solitary places, far 
remove<l from the world, while the aim of the Franciscan order 
was not to TOthdraw to the lonely valleys and mounbiins, but to 
work in the densely crowded towns — 

Bermrdiu) miles, monies Benedictus amubat, 

Oppida Francisms. 

Tlie order of the Franciscans was founded at Assisi in 1210; 
that of the Dominicans, at Toulouse in 1216 ; and, at an early 
date, both orders resolved on establishing themselves iu the great 
seats of education. The Dominicans fixed their head-quarters at 
Bologna and Paris (1217), besides settling at Oxford (1221) and 
Cambridge (1274) ; while the Francismns settled at Oxford and 
Cambridge in 1224, and at Paris in 1230. When once tibese 
orders had been founded, all the great schoolmen were either 
Franciscans or Dominicana Intellectually, the dogmatic Domini- 
cans were mainly charactorisod by a conservative orthodoxy, 
while the emotional Franciscans were less opposed to novel funns 
of opinion. In Paris, the greatest Dominican teachers were 
Albertus Magnus (1193— 1280) and his favourite pupil, the great 
Thomas Aquinas (e. 1226-7 — 1274), who brought scholasticism 
to its highest development by harmonising Aristotelianism witib 
the doctrines of the churoli. Tlie Angelic Doctor was the 
foremost of the intellectual sons of Haint llominic, the saint who 
(ill Dante's phrase) “for wisdom was on oartli a splendour of 
cherubic light." Meanwhile, Saint Francis, who was “all seraphic 
in ardour,” and felt no sympathy whatsoever for the intellectual 
and academic world, nevertheless counted among his followers 
men of academic^ and even more than academic^ renown. Fore- 
most of these were Alexander of Hales, Roger Bacon, Duns Scotus 
and William of Ockham. 
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Alexander of Hales 

Alexander of Hales, a native of Gloucestershire, studied in 
Paris at a time Mrhen the Phyms and Metaphysies were not yet 
translated into Latin, and, also, later, when their study had been 
expressly prohibited (1215). Hiis prohibition lasted until the 
dispersion of the university in 1229; and (although he may have 
been lecturer to the Franciscans at an earlier date) it was not 
until the return of the university in 1231 that he actually joined 
the order. As one of the leading teachers in Paris, he had a 
distingiiished career. In his scholastic teaching he was an ex- 
IH)nent of realism. lie was entrusted by Innocent IV with the 
duty of preparing a comprehensive fiumnta Theologiac", and the 
ponderous work, which remained unfinished at his death in 1245, 
was completed by his pupils seven years later, In its general 
plan it follows the method of Peter Lombard, being one of the 
earliest comments on the Master of the Bentcnces, It was examined 
and approved by seventy divines, and the author became known 
as the Irrefragable Doctor ; but a still greater Franciscan, 
Roger Bacon, who describes the vast work as Umqtum, pondua 
wtiitta fiipii, declares that it was behind the times in matters of 
natural science, and was alroa<ly being neglected, even by mcmlmrs 
of the author’s own orclerK The MB of Alexander’s JSsupoitUion 
qftite, Apwndtfpfifi, in the Oninbri<lge University Library, includes 
a portrait of the author, who is representc<l as reverently kneeling 
in the habit of a Franciscan friar*. 

St Francis himself regarded with suspicion the leaniing of his 
age. Ho preforre<l to have his followers iwor in heart and under- 
standing, as well as in their dr^ and their other lielongings. 
Perfect poverty was, however, obviously incompatible with the 
purchase of Iraoks. A provincial minister of the order, who 
happened to possess books of considerable mine, was not allowed 
to retain them. In the same spirit, on hearing that a groat doctor 
in Paris had entered the order, St Francis said to his followers : 

am afraid, my suns, that such doctors will bo the destruction 
of my vineyard." The preaching of the FranciscanH among the 
common people owed its force to their learning tlian to their 
praotloal experience, Their care for the sick, and even for the 
leper, gave a new impulse to medical and physical and experi- 
mental sdence ; and they gradually devoted themselves to a more 
scientific study of theology. In riieir schools the student was 
expected to take notes and to reproduce them in the form of a 

^ Opu$ 3fima, 896 f* 
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lecture, and this practice, combined with the disputation between 
the teacher and the learner, brought into play readinesH, memoiy 
and invention. Speculative theology was, in their haiKls, modified 
by the hard facts of practical life. Their semious, however, not 
unfrequently appealed to the imagination and the feelings, and 
did not disdain either the sparkling anecdote or the pleasantly 
didactic allegory^ 

In September 1224, two years before the death of the founder, 
a little band of nine Franciscans was ferried across the Channel 
by the monks of F<5camp, and fimnd a welcome at the priory 
of Catiterbury. Some of them pressed forward to LoimIou, where 
they were received by the Dominicans, while two of them went on 
tt) Oxford. Tim Dominicans had already settled there in 1221, 
when the church of St Edwaitl had been asHigned them in the 
Jewry, in tl»c very heart of the town, and a school of theology had 
been opened under Rolwrt Bacon. Fur about a week the two 
Franciscjuis “ate in the refectory and slejit in the dormitory” 
of the Domiuicjms® ; then they hired a house near St Eblie’s in the 
8outh-w<»t quarter, whence they soon moved t<» a marshy plot of 
ground outside the walls. Part of that plot was known as Paradise. 
In 1245, they were followed by the Dominicans, who loft the centre 
of the town for a suburban spot whoso memory is now preserved 
in the name of Black Friars Road. In olden days, the Trill 
mill stream flowed past the Grey Friars mill and beneath the 
“Preachers’ Bridge,” until it reached the two mills of the Black 
Friars. 

It was probably a migration from Paris that had, meanwhile, 
made Oxford a itudium gmemU, or a publicly recogtiised place 
of studious resort. In 11(57, John of Hjilisbury, then in exile 
owing to his devotion to the cause of Bcckot, sent a letter to 
Peter the Writer, stating that “the vtjfomes of Mercury were 
so depressed, tliat France, the mildest and most civilised of 
nations, had expelled her alien scholars’”; and, either in 11(56, 
or in 1169, at a time when many Masters and Scholars beneficed 
in England wore studying in Paris, Henry 11 re<iuircd all clerks 
who possessed revenues in England to return within three months. 
It hjis been reasonably assumed that many of the students, thus 
expelled, or readied, from Paris, mignited to Oxford*. But the 
earliest certain reference to the scliools of Oxford Imlongs to 

1 Brewer’a Vrrfan to MmwfMiUa FrancUema^ i, atxviii— Iv. 
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1189, when “all the doctors in the different faculties,” and their 
more distinguished pupils, and the rest of the scholars, were 
(as we have seen) entertained by Giraldus Cambrensis on the 
second and third days of his memorable recitation^ 

The Franciscan Mars of 1224 were well received by the 
university, and, in those early times, were on excellent terms 
with the secular clergy. They were men of cheerful temper, and 
possessed the courtesy and charm that comes from sympathy. 
From EeclcHton's account of the coming of the Friars Minor, 
wo leara that, “as Oxford wtw the princiisd place of study in 
England, where the whole body (or nnivvruUnt) of scholars was 
wont to congregate, Friar Agnellus (the provincial Head of the 
Order) caused a school of sufficiently decent apjHJiU’ance to be 
built on the site whore the Friars had settled, and induced Robert 
GroBBctesto of holy memory to lecture to them there ; under him 
they mode extraordinary progress in sermons, as well as in subtle 
moral themes suitable fur preaching,” and continued to do so until 
“he was transferred by Divine Providence from the lecturer’s chair 
to the episcopal sce.”‘ Ho was altmly interested in them alxmt 
122B*; and it was, iKJSsibly, Iwforc 1231 that he w«w apijointed their 
lecturer. He was then more tlian fifty years of age, not a friar, 
but a secular priest^ and one of the must influential men in Oxford. 
To the Mars he was much more than a lecturer ; he wiis their 
sympathetic Mend and adviser, and, after he luul hccoino bishop 
of Lincoln in 123r>, ho repeatedly commended the zeal, piety and 
useflilnesH of their order. About 1238, he wrote in i>miHO of them 
to Gregory IX: “Your Holiness may bo assured tlmt in England 
inestiinablo benefits have been pr^uoed by the Friars; they 
illuminate the whole land by their preaching and learning*.” 

Grosseteste, a native of Stradbroke in Suffolk, was educated 
at Oxford. It is often stated that he also studied in Paris; 
but of this there is no contemporary evidence. It is true that, 
as bishop of Lincoln, he writes to the regents in theology 
at Oxford, recommending them to abide by the system of 
lecturing adopted by the regents in theology in Paris*, but 
he says nothing of l^iis in connection with bis own education. 
While he was still at Oxford, he held an office corresponding to 
that of the chancellor in Pari% but he was not flowed by the 
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then bishop of Lincoln to assume any higher title than that of 
Magiater ScholarumK At Oxford, he prepared commentaries on 
some of the logical treatises of Aristotle, and on the Phyaics, 
and a translation of the Bthiea, which appeared about 1244, was 
known under his name. He himself produced a Latin rendering 
of the “middle recension” of the Epiatka of Ignatius, Ijesid^ 
commenting on Dionysius the Areopagite, and causing a trans- 
lation to be made of the Teatam&nta of the Twdm Pairiarcha, 
the Greek MS of which (now in the Cambridge Library) had been 
brought from Athens by his archdeacon, John of Basingstoke. 
In his Compondittm Sekntiarum he classified all the departments 
of knowledge recognised in his day. The printed list of his works 
extends over twenty-five quarto pages^ ; it includes treatises on 
theology, essays on philosophy, a practical work on husbandry. 
Perhaps the most interesting of his works is a poem in 176? lines 
in praise of the Virgin and Son, an exquisite allegory called the 
CfkOtemi (I'xlnmer, originally written in “romance" for those who 
had ne letture m dergie, and soon translated from French into 
Latin, and ultimately into English. Il()l)ert de Brunuo, in his 
translation of the Manvd dea PecMcs, tells us of the bishop’s love 
for the music of the hari). 

In the opinion of Luard, the editor of his Lett&nt “probably 
no one has had a greater influence upon English thoi^t and 
English litomture for the two centuries that followed his age.” 
Wyclif ranks him oven above Aristotle^ and Gower calls him 
“ the grotc clcrc*.” Apart from his important position as a patriot, 
a reformer and a statesman, and as a Mend of Simon de Montfort, 
ho gjive, in the words of his latest biographer, F. S. Stevenson, 
“a powerfiil impulse to almost every department of intellectual 
activity, revived the study of neglected languages, and grasjmd the 
central idea of the unity of knowledge.” One of the earHost 
leaders of thought in Oxford, a promoter of Greek learning, and 
an interpreter of Aristotle, he went frir beyond his master In the 
experimental knowledge of riio physical sdences. Roger Bacon 
lauds his knowledge of science, and he is probably referring to 
OroHsetestc, when he says that no lectures on optics “have as yet 
been given in Paris, or anywhere else among the Ijatins, except 
twice at Oxford*,” Matthew Paris, who resented his seal for the 
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reform of the monasteries, generously pays the following tribute to 
his memory : 

Xhns the flainily...hwhop of Lineoln psoaed away from the exile of this 
world, which he nerer loved.. ..He had been the reboker of pope and king, the 
corrector of biahops, the reformer of monks, the director of priests, the 
instructor of clerks, the patron of scholars, the preacher of the people,. ..the 
carefnl student of the Hcriptures, the hammer and the contemner of the 
Bomans. At the table of bodily food, ho was liberal, courteous and al&ble; 
at the table of spiritual food, devout tearful and penitent; os a prelate, 
sedulous, venerable and never weary in well-doing 

Grosseteste’s friend Adam Marsh, who had Iwen educated 
under him at Oxford and had entcrerl the priesthood, joined the 
Franciscan order shortly after 1226. The first four lecturers to the 
Franciscans in Oxford (beginning with Grosseteste) were seculars ; 
the first Franciscan to hold that office was Adam Marshy who was 
probably apiwinted for the year 1247 — B. IVovisioii was then 
made for a rqipilar succession of teachers, and soon there were 
fifty Franciscan lectureships in vaiious parts of England Out of 
love for Adam Marsh, Grosseteste left his library to the Oxford 
Franciscans*. Like Grossetest*^ he is a friend and advisor to Himon 
do Montfort, and faithfully tells him tliat “ho who can rule his own 
temper is better than ho who stems a city*.” The king and the 
(tfchhishop of Canterbury tirgcd his apixantmcnt a« bishop of Ely; 
hut Eomo docide<} in favour of Hugo do Ealsham (1257), the future 
founder of Peterhouso (12B4). In his LeUera Marsh’s style is less 
classical titan that of Grosseteste; but the attainments of Ixtth of 
these loctureia to the Oxford Franciscans are warmly eulogised by 
their pupil, Itoger Bacon. He mentions them in good company — 
immediately after Eolomon, Aristotlo and Avicenna, describing 
both of them as “ perfect in divine and human wisdom*.” On the 
death of Alexander of Hales (1246), Grosseteste was aftaid that 
Adam Marsh would be captured by iE^ris to fill the vacant chair*. 
His laUeta, his only surviving work, give him no special claim to 
those schol^tic qualities of cleanup and precision that were 
posribly indicated in his traditional title of Doettyr Ulmtria. 

Eo^r Bacon, a native of Ilchester, was the most brilliant 
re^rsisntalive of the Fnmdscau order in Oxford. He there 
attended the lectures of Edmund of Abingdon, who had 
studied in Paris, who could preach in French and who was 
poerildy himself the French translator of his principal Latin work, 
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the 8pemhm JEcclemie. Rich was the first in Roger Bacon’s day 
to expound thaSophistidElenchi at Oxford K It was probably under 
the influence of Grosseteste and Marsh that Bacon entered the 
Franciscan order, a society which, doubtless, had its attractions for 
his studious temperament. He is said to have been ordained in 
1233. Before 1245, he left Oxford for Paris. He there distin- 
guished himself as a teacher; but ho had little sympathy with the 
scholasticism of the day, and ho accordingly returned to Elngland 
about 1250. 

In the order of St Francis there was room for freedom of 
thought, no less than for mystic devotion ; but, some seven years 
later, so soon as the party of the mystics was represented in the 
new general of that body. Bacon fell under suspicion for his liberal 
ophuons, and, by command of the “seraphic" Bonavontura, was 
sent to Paris and there kept in strict seclusion for ten years 
(1 257—07). Ho probably owed his partial release to the goodwill 
of Clement IV, who had heard of the studies of the Franciscan friar 
before his own elevation to the papal sec, and, by a letter written 
at Viterbo on 22 Juno 1206, drew him from his obscurity and 
neglect by pressing him for an account of his researches. There- 
upon, in the wonderfully brief space of some eighteen months, the 
grateful and enthusiastic student wrote three memorable wm^ks, 
the 0pm Majm, the 0pm Minm and the 0pm 7’erUtm (15W7). 
These were followed by his Ompmdium Studii PhUogophiae 
(1271—2), and by a Greek Grammar of uncertain date. In his 
Compenditmt he had attacked the clergy and the monastic orders 
and the scholastic pedants of the day; and, by a chapter of the 
ihanciscaus hold in Paris in 1278, he was, on these and, doubtless, 
other grounds, condemned for “certain su8i>cctcd noveltios” of 
opinion. Accordingly, ho was once more placed under restraint; 
but he had agjun been released before writing his (Jompmdivm 
Studii The.ol<tgiae (1292). At Oxford he <Uo^ and was buried 
among the Friars Minor, probably in 1294. 

Before entering the order, he had written nothing on science; 
and, after his admission, he came under the rule ^at no friar 
should bo ponnitted the use of writing materials, or oiy'oy the 
liberty of publishing his work, without the previous approval of 
his HUiKjriors. The penalty was the confiscation of the work, with 
many days of fasting on bread and water. He had only written a 
few “chapters on various subjects at the request of his frimidB*." 
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Posflibly, lie i» hero referring to the pages on the secret works ot 
nature and art, on Greek fire, on gunpowder and on the properties 
of the magnets on which he had discoursed in letters addressed 
either to William of Auvergne (d 1248), or to John of Basingstoke 
(d. 1252), He was surrounded with difficulties ; ho found philo- 
sophy and theology neglected in the interests of civil law, and 
despised under the delusion that the world knew enough of them 
already. He had spent forty years in the study of the sciences 
and languages, and, during the first twenty years siiecially de- 
voted by him to the attainment of fuller knowledge (possibly 
before joining a mendicant order), he had expended large sums 
on his learncKl imrsuits. None would now lend him any money to 
meet the expense of preparing his works for the pope, and ho 
could not {tersiiade any one that there was the slightest use in 
science^ Thankful, however, for the pope’s interest in his studios, 
he set to work with enthusiasm and del!ght> though he was strictly 
bound by the vow of iioverty, and had now nothing of his own to 
spend on his literary and scientific labours. 

His principal works, beginning with the three prepared for the 
pope, are as follows : 

Tlie Ojnui Jifey'w, which remained unknown, until its pub- 
lication by Kamuel Jebb in 1788. It has since been recogniso<i 
as the EncydnpMu and the Orgmmi of the thirteenth century. 
It is divided into seven parts : (1) the umHcu of human ignorance; 
(2) the connection between philosophy and theology ; (3) the 
study of language ; (4) mathematical science ; (5) physics {i»po- 
cially optics) ; (6) experimental science ; and (7)moml philosophy. 
The part on language was preserved in an iinpeifect fonn ; that 
on moral philosophy was omitted in Jebb’s edition. 

The Opm Minus was first published by John Sherren Brewer 
in 1869 (with portions of the Opm Tertiim and the Com- 
pendhm JStwUi Philos{^hiae). It was written partly to eluddato 
certain isfints in the Opm M(0m, partly to meet the risk of the 
earlier treatise failing to roach its destination. It enters more 
fully into an examination of tho schoolmen ; it exposes the pre- 
tensions of the Franciscan, Alexander of Halei^ and of mi unnamed 
Dominican. It recapitulates the passages in the previous work 
which the author deems ospedally important, and disemmes tho 
six great errors that stand in the way of the studies of Latin 
Christendom, namely (1) the sulyectiott of theology to phUoaophy ; 
(2) the generd Ignorance of sdence ; (3) impUdt trust in the dicta of 
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the earlier schoolmen ; (4) exaggerated njaijoct for the leeturera oa 
the 8ente7uxa, in comparison witli the ex|H)Uiidcr« of the text of 
the Scriptures; (5) mistakes in the Vulgate; (H) errors in the 
sitiritual interiirctation of Scripture duo Ut igiiomnce of ilchrew, 
Greek, Latin, archaeology and natural hiHtojrj* ; ami those due to 
misunderstanding of the hidden meaning of the Wonl of Oo<L 
After a break, there next follows a compariHon Ijctween the opinions 
of French and English naturalists on the elementary principles 
of matter, and, after a second himk, an ammnt of the various 
metals. Only a fn^mont, e<iuiTalent to some «(> luigcH of print, 
has been preserved in a single MB in tho Bodleian. 

The Opus Tertaim, thtiugh written later, in intundtul t«» serve 
as an intrwluction to tlie two previous works. In the first 
twenty chapters we have an account of tho writer’s {mnonal 
history, his opinions on education, and on tho impotltincnts thrown 
in its way by the ignorance, i»rejndice, contempt, carelesstieHs and 
indiifercnce of his contemiwraries, Ilo next reverts to {mints that 
had been either omitted or inadotjuately explained in his earlier 
writings. After a digression on vacuum, motion and n|)ace, ho 
dwells on the utility of mathematics, geography, chronology and 
geometry, adding remarks on accents and aspirates, «id on punc- 
tuation, metre and rhythm. A subsequoit defence of mathe- 
matics, vrith an excursus on Ihe reform of the calendar, leads to a 
discourse on chanting and on preaching. 

Ilhe above three works, oven in their incomplete form, fill as 
many as 1344 pages of print. It was these three that were corn- 
plot^ in the brief interval of eighteen months. 

The CoMpmdmnt 8twMi PhUmiph'iue, imimrfcclly preserved 
in a single MB in tho British MuHonin, Imgiiw with reflec- 
tions on the beauty and utility of wisdom. The imiHidimcnts 
to its progress are subswincntly considered, msi the causes of 
human error investigated Tho author criticise the current Latin 
grammars and lexicons, and nrg&t tho importance of the study of 
Hebrew, adding as many as thirteen reasons for tho study of Greek, 
followed by an introduction to Greek grammar. 

The above is only the beginning of an encyclo{taedie work on 
Iogi(^ mathematics, physics, metaphysics and ethics, Tho part on 
physics is alone preserved, and extracts from that {Mirt have been 
printed ^ 

The Grammar may bo ctnivonlently placed after the 
above Gompendkm, and before tho next llie author’s knew- 
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ledge of Greek was mainly derived from the Greeks of his own 
day, probably from some of the Greek teachers invited to England 
by Grosseteste^ He invariably adopts the late Byzantine pronun- 
ciation ; and, in his general treatment of grammar, ho follows the 
Byraintine tradition. This work was first published by the Cam- 
bridge University Press in 1902. 

The Compendium Stvdii Theologim, Bacon’s latest work, 
deals with causes of error, and also with logic and grammar in 
reference to theology. The above parts are extant in an imperfect 
form, and only extracts from them have been printed from a MS 
in the British Museiun®. A “ fifth part,” on optics, is preserved in 
a nearly complete condition in the same library. 

Roger Bacon was the earliest of the natural philosophers of 
western Europe. In opposition to the physicists of Paris, he 
urged that “enquiry should begin with the simplest objects of 
science, and rise gradually to the higher and higher,” every obser- 
vation being controlled by experiment. In science he was at least 
a century in advance of his time; and, in spite of the long and 
bitter persecutions that he endured, he was full of hope for the 
future. He has been described by Diderot as “ one of the moat 
surprising geniuHos that nature had over produced, and one of the 
most unfortunate of men.” He left no disciple. His unknown 
grave among the tombs of the Friars Minor was marked by no 
monument; a tower, traditionally known a» “Friar Bacon’s 
Study,” stood, until 1779, on the old Grand Pont (the present 
Polly Bridge) of Oxford. The fact that he had revived the 
study of mathematics was recorded by an anonymous writer about 
18701 A long passage in his 0pm on the distance between 

the extreme east and west of the habitable globe, inserted (without 
mention of its source) in the Imago Mnndi of Pierre d’Ailly, was 
thence quoted by CJolumbus in 1498 as one of the authorities that 
had prompted him to venture on his great voyages of discovery. 
Meanwhile, in populmr repute, friar Bawon was regarded only as 
an alchemist mtd a necromancer. During the throe centuries 
subsequent to his death, only four of his minor works, those on 
Alehen^f, on the Power pf Art and Nature and on the Owe qf Old 
Age, were published in 1486 — 1600. Like Vergil, he was reputed 
to have used a "i^ass prospective” of wondrous power, and, like 
others in advance of ^eir times, such as (jferbert of Aurillac, 
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Albertus Magnus and Grosseteste, to have constnicted a “brazen 
head " that possessed the faculty of speeck Tlie popular legend 
was embodied in Th^ Fmmus Historic of Fryer Bacmi, in Greene’s 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay (c. 1587)^ and in Terilo’s satire 
of 1604 At Frankfurt, the parts of the Opus Magus dealing with 
mathematics and optics were published in 1614 ; but a hundred 
and twenty yeai's passed before a large portion of the remainder 
was published in England (1733), and the same interval of time 
preceded the first appearance of the Inedita (1859). The 
seventli part of the 0pm Mayus, that on moral philosophy, was 
not printed until 1897. But the rehabilitation of Roger Bacon, 
begun by Brewer in 1859, had, hapirily, meanwhile l>een indepen- 
dently completed by ]^milo Charles in 1861. 

Friar Bacon is associated in legend with friar Bungay, or 
Tl’homas de Bungay (in Suffolk), who exemplifies the close con- 
nection between the Franciscan order and the eastern counties. 
Bungjiy lectured to the Franciscans at Oxford, and, afterwards, at 
Cambridge, where ho was placed at the head of the Francisean 
convent. As head of the order in England, ho was succeeded 
(o. 1275) by John Pockham, who Imd studied at Paris under 
Bonaventura, had joined the Franciscans at Oxford and was arch- 
bishop of Canterbury from 1279 to 1292. At Oxford, a number 
of grammatical, logical, philosophical and theological doctrines 
taught by the Dominicans, and already condemned by the Domi- 
nican archbishop, Robert Kilwardby (1276), a Master of Arts of 
Paris, famous as a commentator on Priscian, wore condemned 
once more by the Franciscan archbishop, Pcckham (1284). Thomas 
Aquinas had hold, with Aristotle, that the individualising principle 
was not form but matter— an opinion which wjts regarded as 
inconsistent with the medieval theory of the future sbite. %i8 
opinion, disapproved by Kilwardby, was attacked in 1284 by 
William do la Mare, prolsibly an Englishman, possibly an Oxonian, 
certainly a Franciscan. Both of them may have owwl something 
to Roger Bacon, They wore certainly among the precursors of the 
typo of i*ealiHm repwwcnted by Duns Bcotus, the Dodar suUUis. 

John Duns Scotus was a Fraticiscan in Oxford in I.'IW), Tliero 
is no satisfactory evidence tis to the place of his birth ; a note in 
a catalogue at Assisi (1381) simply descrilws him as de prminda 
Iliberniae\ At Oxfowl he lectured on the Beutenm. Ijate in 
1.304, ho was called to incept as D.I). in Paris, where ho probably 
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taught until 1307. Among the scholars from Oxford who attended 
his lectures, was John Canon (Jl. 1329), a commentator on Peter 
Lombard, and on Aristotle’s Physics. Duns Scotus died in 1308, 
at Cologne, where his tomb in the Franciscan church bears the 
inscription — Scotia me genv/it, Anglia me svseepit, Gallia me 
doGuit, Qolonia me tenet. 

The works ascribed to his pen fill twelve folio volumes in the 
edition printed at Lyons in 1639. At Oxford, Paris and Cologne, 
he constantly opposed the teaching of Thomas Aquinas, thus 
founding the philosophical and theological school of the Bcotists. 
But he was sfronger in the criticism of the opinions of others than 
in the construction of a system of Ids own. Wldle the aim of 
Aquinas is to bring faith into harmony with reason. Duns Scotus 
has less confidence in the power of reason ; he accordingly enlarges 
the number of doctrines already recognised as capable of being 
apprehended by faith alone. In i}h!loHophy, his devotion to Aristotle 
is less exclusive than that of Aquinas, and he adopts many Platonic 
and I^eo-Flatouic conceptiona ^*AII created things (he holds) 
have, besides their form, some species of matter. Not matter, but 
form, is the individualising principle; the generic attd specific 
characters are modified by the individual peculiarity,*' by the 
haecceitas, or “thisnoss,” of the thing, “The universal essence is 
distinct... from the individtml peculiarity," but does not exist apart 
from it. With the great Dominicans, Albertus Magnus and Thomas 
Aquinas, the Franciscan Duns Scotus ‘‘agrees in assuming a three- 
fold existence of the universal : it is bfifore all things, as form in 
the divine mind ; in things, as their essence {quiclditas) \ and 
things, as the concept formed by mental abstraction.” He 
claims for the individual a real existence, and he accordingly 
condemns nominalism^. 

But, oven in the ranks of the realists, the extravagant realism 
of Duns Hcotus wan followed by a reaction, led by Wyclif, who 
(for England at leant) is at once “the last of the schoolmen” 
and “the first of the reformers.” loiter reformers, such as Tyndale 
(1630), were joined by the humanists in opposing the subtleties 
of Scotus. The influence of scholasticism in England ended with 
1686, when the idol of the schools was dragged from his pedestal 
at Oxford and Cambridge, and when one of Thomas Cromwell's 
commissioners wrote to his master from Oxford : 

We hare set Bnnee In Boeardo, and have utterly baniahed him Oxford 
for ever, with aU his blynd tloiHeii....(At New College) wee fownde all the 
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great Qnadrant Conrt fuU of tbe leaves of Dunce, the wind blowing them 
into every oomeri. 

The teaching of Thomas Aquinas was opposed, not only by the 
Franciscan realist, Duns Scotus, but also by another Franciscan, 
the great nominalist, William of Ockham. Born (c. 12H()) in the 
little village of that name in Surrey, he became a B.D. of Oxford, 
and incepted as D.D. in Paris, where he had a strong influence 
over the oppoitent of the papacy, Marsiglio of Padua. He was 
probably present at the chapter of Perugia (1322), and he certainly 
took a prominent part in the struggle against pope John XXll. 
He was imprisoned at Avignon for seventeen weeks in 1327, but 
escaped to Italy and joined the emperor, Lewis of Bavaria, in 
1328, accomi»anying him in '1330 to Bavaria, where ho stayed for 
the greater part of the remainder of his life, as an inmate of the 
Franciscan convent at Munich <d. 1340). He was known to fame 
as the Invincible Doctor. 

The philosophical and theological writings of his earlier career 
included commentaries on the logical treatises of Aristotle and 
Porphyry, a treatise on logic (the Oaius College MB of which 
concludes with a rude portrait of the author), as well as 
on the Pastes of Aristotle and on the Sentences of Peter Lomlxud ; 
the fiirst book of his questions on the latter having been probably 
completed before he left Oxford. In the edition of 1405 his work 
on the is followed by his Ct&nMogkm ^udoglmm. 

The political writings of the last eighteen years of his life indude 
the 0pm twnaginta durum (c. 1330—3), and the Dialogue between 
the nrnter and the diecipU on the power of the emperor and the 
p<^e (1333—43). 

nio phiI<)soi)hi<!aI school whicli he founded is nearly indiirerent 
to the doctrines of the church, but does not deny the church's 
authority. While Scotus had reduced the number of doctrines 
demonstrable by pure reason, Ockham declared that such doctrines 
only existed as articles of faith. He opposes the real existence 
of univcrsals, founding his negation of realism on hie flivourite 
principle that “entities must not be uimoceasarily multiplied." 
liealism, which had been shaken, more than two centuries Imfure^ 
by RoHcellinns, was, to all appearance, shattered by William of 
Ockham, who is the lost of too greater wdioolmon. 

An intomediate jKwition hetwoen toe realism of Duns Bcotus 
and the nominalism of William of Oekliam was assumwl by a pupil 
of too former and a follow-studont of the latter, named Walter 
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Burleigh, who studied at Paris aud taught at Oxford. He was the 
first in modern times who attempted to write a history of ancient 
philosophy. He knew no Greek; but he, nevertheless, wrote 130 
treatises on Aristotle alone, dedicating his commentary on the 
Ethics and Politm to Bichard of Bury. 

Among the opponents of the mendicant orders at Oxford, 
about 1321, was a scholar of Paris and Oxford, and a precursor of 
Wyclif, named John Baconthorpe (d. 1346), a man of exceedingly 
diminutive stature, who is known as the Resolute Doctor, and as 
the great glory of the Carmelites. A voluminous writer of 
theological and scholastic treatises (including commentaries on 
Aristotle), he was long r^rded as the prince of the Averroists, 
and, nearly three centuries after his death, his works wore still 
stuped in Padua. 

Scholasticism survived in the person of Thomas Bradwardine, 
who was consecrated archbishop of Canterbury, shortly before his 
death in 1349. Bducated at Merton College, Oxford, he ex^mded 
his college lectures on theology into a treatise that gained him 
the title of Doctor prqfimdm. He is respectfully mentioned by 
Chaucer in company with St Augustine and Boiithius : 

But I no can not bnlte it to tho bran, 

As can the holy doctour Au^uHtyn, 

Or Boooo, or the biahup Bradwnrdynb 

In tho favourable opinion of his editor, Sir Henry Savile (1618), 
he derived his philwuphy from AristoUe and Plato. His pages 
abound with quotations from Seneca, Ptolemy, Boiithius and 
Oassiodorus ; but there is reason to believe that all this learning 
was yeaned from the library of his Mend, Biclmrd of Bury, to 
whom he was chaplain in 1336. 

Bichard of Bury was the son of Sir Bichard Aungerrille. 
Bom within sight of the Benedictine abbey of Bury St Bdmunds, 
he is sometimes said to have subsequently entered tlte Bone- 
dictine convent at Durham. In the meantime, ho had certainly 
distinguished himself in philosophy and theology at Oxford 
From his academic studies he was called to be tutor to prince 
Edward, the future king Edward HI. The literary interests 
with whldi he inspired the prince, may well have led to Edward’s 
patronage of Chaucer and of Froksart. In 1830 and 1383, 
he was sent as envoy to the pope at Avignon ; smd it was in 
recognition of these diplomatic services that he was made dean 
of Wells, and bishop of Durham. 

^ OanUrbury Talcs, 
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He lives in literature as the author of the PhUcbUthn, 
which was completed on his 68th birthday, 24 January 1346; 
and, in the same year, on 14 April, at his manor of Auck- 
land, Bominm Rieardm de Bury migravU ad JDoniinum. In 
seven of the thirty-five manuscripts of the PhUohiUmi, it is 
ascribed to Robert Holkot^ the Dominican (d. 1349). But the 
evidence is inconclusive, and the stylo of Holkot’s Maralittdea is 
different from that of the Philobibhn. Holkot, who was one of 
the bishop’s chaplains, may well have acted as his amanuensis 
during the last year of his life, and have thus been wrongly 
credited with having "composed” or “compiled” the work. The 
distinctly autobiographical character of the volume is in favour of 
its having been written by Richard of Bury himself. 

Hie author of the PkUohiblon is more of a hihliophih than a 
scholar. He has only the Hlightcst knowledge of Greek; but he 
is fiilly conscious of the debt of the language of Romo to that 
of Greece, and ho longs to remedy the prevailing ignorance by 
supplying students with grammars of Greek as well as Hebrew. 
His library is not limited to works on theology ; he places lilieml 
studies above the study of law, and sanctions the reading of the 
poets. His love of letters breathes in every page of Ids work. 
He prefers manuscriiits to money, and oven “slender pamphlets’' 
to pampered palfreys." He confesses with a charming candour: 
“wo are rcportetl to bum with such a desire for liooks, and 
especially old ones, that it was more easy for any man to gain 
our favour by means of liooks than by means of money”; but 
“justice," he Imstens to assure ns, “suflered no detriment*” la 
inditing this pussage, ho doubtless rememl)ere<l that an abliot 
of Ht AHmiuh* once ingratiated himself with the future bishop of 
Durham by presenting him with four volumos from the ablioy 
librniy, besides selling him thirty volumes from the same collec- 
tion, including a largo folio MH of the works of John of Halisbuiy, 
which is now in the British Museum. 

In the old monastic libraries, Richard of Bury, like Boccaccio 
at Monte Gassiuo, not unfirequontly lighted on manuscripts lying 
in a wretched state of neglcd^ murium foMiilnis rntparii et wr- 
mttmi imrsibm terelmitii But, in those of the now mendiomt 
orders, he often “fonml hmiped uj», amid the utmost poverty, 
the utmost riches of wisdom®.” He looks busk with regi*et on 


* I liiS (tho earlioat known example of tho word), ptruflrtoi 
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the ages when the monks used to copy manuscripts “between the 
hours of prayer\” He also presents us with a vivid picture of his 
own eagerness in collecting books with the aid of the atationarii 
and librarii of France, Germany and Italy. For some of his 
purchases he sends to Rome, while he dwells with rapture on his 
visits to Paris, “the paradise of the world,” “whore the days 
seemed ever few for the greatness of our love. There are the 
delightM libraries, more aromatic than stores of spiccry; there, 
the verdant pleasure-gardens of all varieties of volumes®.” Ho 
adds that, in his own manors, ho always employed a largd mnnber 
of copyists, as well as binders and illuminators® ; and he pays an 
eloquent tribute to his beloved books: 

Truth, that triumphs over all ihinffs, seems to endure more awfully, and 
to fructify with jrreater profit in books. The meaninjr of the voice perishes 
with the sound; truth Intent in the mind is only a hidden wistlom, a buried 
treasure; but truth that shines forth from books is eairer to manifest itself to 
ail onr sensea It commends itself to the slsrht, when it is road; to the hearintr, 
when it is heard ; and even to the touch, when it snffera itself to lie transcribed, 
bound, oorreetod, and preserved... .What pleasantness of teachinif there la in 
hooks, how easy, how seoroll How safely and how frankly do wo disclose to 
hooks our human poverty of mind 1 They are masters who instruct us without 
rod or ferule.... If you approach them, they are not asleep; if you in<iuire of 
them, they do not withdraw themsolvcH; they never chide, when yon make 
mtetakes; they never laugh, if you an» ignorant *. 

Towards tlio close, he confides to us the fact that he hjui “long 
cherished the fixed resolve of founding in i>erijctual charity a 
hall in the revered university of Oxford, the chief nuraing-mo^er 
of all liberal arts, and of endowing it with the necessary revenues, 
for the maintenance of a number of scholars, and, moreover, to 
famish the hall with the treasure of our books*.” He gives rulee 
for the management of the library, rules founded in part on thmie 
adopted in Paris for the library of the Sorbonne. Ho contem- 
plated the pennanent endowment of the Benedictine house of 
Durham College in the university of Oxford, and bequeathed 
to that college the precious volumes he had c<dloctcd at Bishop 
Auckland. The ancient moiuistic house was dissolved, and Trinity 
Oolite rose on its ruins; but the library, built to contain tho 
bishop’s books, still remains, though tho books are lost, and even 
the catalogue has vanished. His tomb in Durham cathedral, 
marked by “a fairo marble stone, whereon his owne ymago was 
most curiously and artificially ingraven in brass”" has been, 

‘ g 74. » g 126. * g 148. 
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unfortunately, destroyed ; but he lives in literature as the author 
of the PhUobiblm, his sole surviving memorial. One, who was 
inspired with the same love of boobs, has justly said of the author 
— “His fame will never die^” 

Like the early humanists of Italy, he was one of the new 
literary fraternity of Europe— men who foresaw the possibilities 
of learning, and were eager to encourage it. On the first of his 
missions to the pope at Avignou, he hatl met Petrarch, who 
describes him as mV rndmUs ingeidi, nee Utterarum imeim; 
he adds that he had absolutely foiled to interest the Englishman 
in determining the site of the ancient Thulo*. But they were 
kindred spirits at hesi*t. For, in the same vein as liichard of 
Bury, Petrarch tolls his brother, that ho “cannot be sated with 
books”; that, in comparison with books, even gold and silver, 
gems and purple, marble halls and richly aiparisoned steeds, only 
afibrd a sni)orficial delight ; and, finally, ho urges that brotlmr to 
find trusty men to search for manuHcripts in Italy, even us ho 
hunsclf had sent like messages to his friends iit S|)ain and Franco 
and England*. 

In the course of this brief survey, we have noticed, during 
the early part of tho twelfth century, the revival of iutoliectual 
iuterosts in tho age of Abelard, which resulted in the birth of 
the university of Paris. Wo have watched the first foint traoee 
of tho spirit of humanism in the days when John of Salisbury was 
studying I^atin literature in the classic calm of Chartres. Two 
centuries later, Richard of Bury marks for England the time of 
transition between tho scholastic era and the revival of learning. 
Tlio O.xford of his day was still tho “beatitiflil city, spreading her 
gardens to tho moonlight, and whisiioring from her towers the last 
enchantments of the Middle Ago.” “Tlmn flash'd a yellow gleam 
across the world” Few, if any, in our western islands thought to 
themselves, “the sun is rising"; though, in another land, the land 
of Petrarch, moonlight had already foded away — “the sun had 
risen.” 

1 iliwiniifiencef, x, 80 n, • Epp, Earn, ni, 1* 
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EARLY TRANSITION ENGLISH 

The dcHcription which suggcHtM iteclf for tlio century from 
1160 to 1260, «o far OH native literature w concerned, iw that of the 
Early Transition |)cri(ML It marks the first great advance firom 
the old to the now, though another ijeriod of progress waa 
necessary to bring alK>nt in its fulness the dawn of literary 
English. The changes of the |)eri«)d wore many and far>rcach> 
ing. In politics and social afihfrs we see a gradual welding 
together of the various olements of the nation, ac(»>mpBnied by a 
slow evolution of the hlea of individual Hljerty. In linguistic 
matters wo find not only pn>flt and hws in details <*f the vocalmlary, 
together with innovatiotj in the direction of a simpler synfaix, but 
also a imKlification of actual proimnciation — the effucdi of tho 
work of two centuriwj on Gld Kitglish spooch-Hounds. In scrilml 
methods, again, a transition is visible. Manusciipts wore no longer 
written in the Geltlc cliarsctors of pro*Conquest times, but in the 
modlflcathm of tho I^tin alphalmt practis^ by French scrihen. 
And these changes find their counter{)art in literary bistoty, in 
changes of material, changes of form, changes of literary temper. 
Anselm and his school had displayed to English write» a new 
realm of theological writings ; AiigIo>Korman secular 
bad fiirther enlarged the field for literary adveuturera ; and, since 
the tentative efibrts resulting from these innovations took, for the 
most part, the fohn of their models, ra<lical chaugos in verse-form 
soon became palpable. Tho literary temper began to Ijotray signs 
of a desire for fr^om. Earlier limitations were no longer capable 
of satisfying the new impulses. Ixsgend and romance led on the 
imagination; the moUves of love and mysticism b^^au lightly 
touching the literary work of the time to finm* issues ; and, such 
was tho advance In artistic ide^ espedaily dnrii^ the latter part 
of the perioil, that it may fidrly be regained as a fireirii illustration 
of the saying of Rnskln that “ the root of all art is struck in the 
thirteenth century.'* 

The first half of tho uoriod 11160—12001 mav be romrhiv 
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described as a stage of timid experiment^ the second half (12(K) 

1260) as one of exixiriment still, but of a bolder and less uncertain 
kiml But, before dealing with such literary material as surrives, 
a word may bo said as to the submerge*! section of popular 
imotry. It is true that little can be said definitely concenung this 
popular verse, though Layamon refers to the making of folk-songs, 
and both Willimn of Malmesbury and Henry of Huntingdon 
mention some with which their age wiis familiar. The ancient 
epic material must certainly, however, have lived on. Such thinp 
as the legends of Weland and Ofl’a, the story of Wa<lo and his lK)at 
Ouingolot, must long have been cherished by the people at large. 
This period was also the seed-time of some of the later Middle 
English wigim. The stories t>f Horn and Ilavehik were silently 
changing their Ihuiish colouring and dniwing new life from English 
soil. Ibe tniditkms of <«uy of Warwiiik and lievis of Hampton 
wore becoming something more than local ; the ancient figure of 
Woden was being slowly metnmor{>hosed into the attractive Hobin 
Hootl. It was, in short, the rough-hewing stJige of later moimmenta. 

With regard to the actual litemry remains of the earlier 
period, a rough division may bo made on the Itasis of the main 
influences, native and foreign, visible in those works. The Here. 
Ptiyphexy'' (r. 1190) scarcely fitlls within the range of a literary 
survey, though it is interesting from both linguistic and historical 
standpointa Among those works primarily reminiscent of earlier 
times the OM ErigUHh Uomilieit are naturally prominent Some 
of them are merely twelfth-century transcriptions of the work 
of Aelfric*; in others foreign inlluenoes arc seen. But even 
thou the mould into which the material is run is the same. 'Hie 
earlier method <»f convoying religious iiistriustion to English jjarish- 
ioners by means of tlie homily is still retainc*!. Tlie Prtm'rhtt qf 
Alfred are also stniugly reministiont of earlier native tradition 
embodied, not only in the < )ld English Qtumic Frrsrs, but also in 
the xwovorb dialogues of tJalomou and Marcolf, Adrianus «id 
Hithens, and in the sententious utterances in which Old English 
writers so frecpiontly indulf^. ITiis Mld<lle English colloctwtn of 
jiroveriw is preserved in three MHH of the thirteenth century; but 
these versiojw are obviously recensions of an earlier fonn, dating 
from the M<!c*»nd half of the jn’i'ccding century. The aettml eon- 

‘ Sm HttliH, h'liHa J.ittnariii, jip. CS-fil; II. Mi.rky, linglM U’ritert, nt, 5KI0-1. 
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nection of the proverbs with Alfred himself must be accepted with 
some reserve. His fame as a proverb>maker is implied in the 
later Owl and Nightmffole and is even more explicitly maintained 
elsewhere : Eluredw inproverhiia ita emtuit nt nemo post iUum 
ampUus^. But no collection of Alfredian proverbs is known to have 
existed in Old English ; and, since some of the sayings occur in the 
later collection known by the name ofHendyng,it may well have been 
tliat the use of the West Saxon king’s name in this collection was 
nothing more than a patriotic device for adding to popular sayings 
the authority of a great name. It is noteworthy that the matter 
of the proverbs is curiously mixed, niere is, first, the shrewd 
philosophy of popular origin. Then there are religions elements : 
Christ’s will is to bo followed ; the soldier must fight that the 
church may have rest ; while monastic scorn possibly lurks in 
the sections which deal witli woman and marriage. And, thirdly, 
there are utterances similar to those in Old English didactic worlte 
like A Father’s Imtraation, where definite precepts as to conduct 
are laid down*. The metrical form of the Proverbs is no less 
interesting. The verse is of the earlier alliterative typo, but it 
shows precisely the same symptoms of change as that of certain 
tenth and eleventh century poems*. Tlie caesura is preserved, but 
the long lino is broken in two. The laws of purely allitcmtivo 
verso are no longer followed ; an attempt is rather made to place 
words in the order of thought. There are occasional appearances 
of the leonine rime and assonance, characteristic of tenth mid 
eleventh century work; but, at liest, the structure is irregular. In 
section xxii. an attempt lias apparently been mmlo — imssibly by a 
later scribe — to smooth out irr^Iarities and to approximate the 
short couplet in rime and rhythm. The reforming hand of the 
adapter, as in other Middle English poems, is also seen elsewhere : 
but, these details aiuirt, the work belongs entirely in Imth form 
and spirit to the earlier period. 

Alongside these survivals of an earlier day there were not 
wanting signs of a now r^t/itm. In the (Jmmte Honif (r. 1 1(17), for 
instance, can be seen the jHtpuIar verse striving in the diruetton of 
foreign style. The song is of rude workmanship, but the cifect 
aimed at is not an allitomtivo ona Itime and assonance are 
present, and the line, as compared with earlier examples, will be 
seen to reveal definite attempts at liammering out a regular rhythm. 

* Ann, Min* Winton* Anglia SacrUf h 

’ e*g, thou dost barboar aonrow, kt not thine sorrow know it} whisper It but 
to thy saddle*bow^ and ride abroad with aong.'^ 
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In the Cmdm Beati Godrici (before 1170) is visible a similar 
groping after the new style. Tlie matter dealt with is interesting 
as anticipating, hi some sort, the Virgin cult of the early thirteenth 
century. The writer, Godric, was an Englishman who, first a 
merchant, became 8u]tee<iuently a recluse connected with Carlisle 
and, latterly, with Durham. Three small fragmentary poems have 
been handed down connected with his name, one of them, it is 
alleged, having been committed to lum by theVirgin Mary as ho Icnelt 
before the altar. The fragment beginning Saiute Marta Virgim is 
tlie best of the three. The rhythm, the rimes and, also, the strophic 
form were clearly suggested by Ijitin verso, but the diction is 
almost entirely of native origin. In PatenutHter, a work which 
appeared aliout the same date, or later, in the south, nmy }>e 
seen a definite wlvance in canying out the now artistic notions. 
It is a poem of some ;«)() lines, emlmdying a lengthy iMiraphrase of 
the Ijord’s Prayer, each sentence <»f the prayer afibrding a text for 
homiletic treatment. The work is notable as l)eing the earliest 
example of the conidstent use of the short riming couplet in 
Englislu The underlying influence is clearly that of some B'reuch 
or Latin model. The diction is native, but it is used with Latin 
simplicity ; the lack of verbal ornament marks a striking departure 
from the earlier English manner. 

By far the most important and interesting work of this pmriod, 
however, is the Poma Morale. It is interesting In Itself^ intOTestlng 
also in tlie influence it exercised upon later writers, and its popu* 
larity is Mrly cstablislted by the seven which survive, 
though it might also bo added that the most recently discovered 
of these copies^ being, apparently, due to a difl’erent original 
from that of the others, allbrds additional proof that the work 
was widely known. The writer opens his Hennon-isKsm in a 
subjective rein. lie laments his years, his ill -spent, life, and exhorts 
his readers to imvsh their days wisely. lie alludes to the tomirs 
of the last judgment. Hell is depicted in all the colours of the 
medieval fancy, and the joys of Heaven are toucha! with corre- 
Himnding charm. And so the reader is alteniatcly intimidated 
and ullnreil into kooping tlie narrow way. All this, of counw^ is 
well-worn material. The Old English work Be Ihmre liwgo had 
handled a siuiilar theme. The terrors and glories of the hereafter 
had inspired many earlier English iiens, and the jsKft, in feet, 
s|ieclfl<:ally states that i»irt of his deseriptlons were drawn from 

^ Anns C. A tlinvnyml 0/ lAit l^miirn Momln, %it% 
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books (df. 1 . 224). But bis treatment of the subject has much that 
is new. It shows real feeling, though there are also the usual 
couTentionalities ; the poem contains ripe wisdom and sage advice. 
If the description of Hell is characteristically material, Heaven, 
on the other hand, is spiritually conceived. The verse-form is also 
interesting. Here, for the first time in English, is found the 
fourteener line, the catalectic tetrameter of Latin poets. The 
iambic movement of that line is adapted with wonderful facility 
to the native word-form, accent-displacement is not abnormally 
frequent and the lines run in couplets linked by end-rime. Tlie 
old heroic utterance is exchanged for tlie paler abstractions of the 
Latin schools, and the loss of colour is heightened by the absence 
of metaphor with its suggestion of energy. A corresiJonding gain 
is, however, derived from the more natural order of words; and, in 
general, the merits of the poem are perhaps best recognised by 
comparing its workmanship with that of the songs of Qodric and 
by noting the advances made upon Old English forms in the direc- 
tion of later verse. 

Mention has already been made of the presence of foreign 
influences in certain of the twelfth century HomUim. Corre- 
spondences with the homiletic work of Radulfus Ardens of Ac- 
quitainc (& 1100) and of Bernard of Clairvaux (1000 — 116!}) point 
to the employment of late Ljitin originals. Certain <iuotatiou8 in 
those Wmilief! are also taken from Horace and Ovid— an excep- 
tional proceeiling in Old English works, though common in writings 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries* ; and thus the inference is clear 
that here Aelfric is not the sole, or even the main, iufluonco, but 
that this is rather supplied by those French writers whoso religious 
works became known in England after the Conquest The influence 
of the same Norman school of theology is, moreover, visible in the 
Old Kentish Semuma (1160—1200). They are, in reality, transla- 
tions of French texfe^ and signs of this origin are proservod in the 
diction employed, in tho use of such words a« apierede, mmialk 
and others. 

The latter half of the twelfth century was a period of oxi)oriment 
and of conflicting elements. It was a st^e necessarily unpr^uctive, 
but of groat importance, notwithstanding, in the work of develop- 
ment Older native traditions lived on; but aeoess bad been obtained 
to continental learning, and, while themes were being borrowed 
from Norman writers, as a consequence of the study of other 

< VoUbardt, mnflttu der lai, giMUhtn Utt. avf tlnige ItUtnere SeMpfltnffen der 
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French workH, the riming couplet and the septmurbm hwl by this 
time been adopted, and an alien nystem of verHifioatton, imacd on 
the regular recurreiico of accent, seemed in a fair way of being 
assimilated. With the attainment of a certain amount of pro* 
ficiency in the technique of the new style, the emlairgu on literary 
effort was, in soiue degree, removed, and the litemturc of the first 
iialf of the thirteenth century forthwith rc8poHde<l to coutemporaiy 
influences. The age became once more articulate, and the four 
chief works of the time aro ohHj[Uont witnesses of the impulses 
which were abroad. The Ormulnm is representative of purely 
religious tradition, while the Anereti Riirle points to an increased 
interest in the religious life of women, and also, in i>art, to new 
mystical tendencies. Jjayamoii’s Brut, with its hom’d of legendary 
fancy, is oleiirly the outcome of an impulse fresh to Hnglish soil ; 
while The Oui and Niyhtingah is the herahl of the love*theme in 
hhigland. 

ft must be conceded, in the first place, that the getieral literary 
tone of the first half of the thirteenth centuiy was dotennined by 
the prevailing {mwer of the church and the moimstery. The Intel- 
lectual atmosphere of England was mainly cleric, as opposed to 
the laic independence which existed across the Channel; and 
this diflbi'ence is suggested by the respective traits of contempo- 
rary Gothic architecture in England and in Franoei. From the 
eleventh to the thirteenth centuries the power of the pope, bo fi«r 
as westei’n Europe was concerned, was at its height. Natitmal 
enthusiasms aroused by the crusades played unconsciously Into 
the papal kinds, and, during this time, more than one jKqte deposed 
a ruling monarch and then disposed of his dominions, 'flioology 
was the main study at the newly-f<>undc<l uiiivemities of Paris and 
Oxford ; it dominated all leandng. And, whercJis the churcii, 
genenilly, hud att»iinc<l the zenith of its power, its influence In 
England was visible in the striuig personalities of l^ianfhuic and 
Anselm, while the religious revival under Henry I and the coming 
of the friars at a later <late were ample evidence of the spirit of 
devotion which was abroad. 

But literature was not destined to remain a religious monotone: 
other an<l subtler influences wore to mtslify its character. The 
twelfth century reujiscenco was a period (►f popular awakening, 
and vigorous young nations found hco|m} for their activities in 
attempting to cjist off the fetters which had kmnd them in 
the past As tl»e imiwriul imwer declined, individual countries 
wrested their fteodom, and, in England, by 1215, clear Ideas had 
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been formulated as to the rights of the individual citizen. This 
groping for political freedom found its intellectual counterpart 
in France, not only in the appearance of secular litt&ateurs 
but also in that school of laic architects wliich proceeded to 
modify French Gothic styled In England, it appeared in a de- 
liberate tendency to reject the religious themes which had been 
all but compulsory and to revert to that which was elemental iu 
man. Fancy, in the shape of legend, was among these ineradicable 
elements, long despised by eradition and condemned by religion ; 
and it was because the Arthurian legend oftered satisfaction to 
some of the inmost cravings of the human heart, while it led the 
way to loftier ideals, that, when revealed, it succeeded in colouring 
much of the subsequent literature. The Brut of Layamon is, 
therefore, a silent witness to a literary revolt, in which the 
claims of legend and fancy were advanced anew for recognition in 
a field where religion had held the monopoly. And this spirit of 
revolt was further reinforced by the general assertion of another 
side of elemental man, viz, that connected with the passion of 
love. Franco, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, had been 
swept by a wave of popular love-poetry which brought in its wake 
the music of the troubadours. Gennany, in the twelfth century, 
produced the minnesingers. Tlie contenqmrary poets of Italy 
were also love-poets, and, at a slightly later date, Portugal, too, 
possessed many of the kind. This general inspiration, originating 
in France and passing over the frontiers on the lips of the 
troubadours (for, in each country, the original form of the popular 
imetry was one and tiro same*), was destined to touch English soil 
soon after 1200. Though it failed for some time to secularise 
English poetry, it imparted a note of passion to much of the 
religious work; and, further, in The Owl and NigUvag<de religioua 
traditions wore boldly confri)ntod with now-bom ideas, and the 
case for Love was established beyond all dispute. 

The religious writings of the time may bo divided into four 
sections according to the aiins which they severally have in view. 
Ihe purimrt of the first is to teach IJiblical history ; tlie second 
to exhort to holier living ; the tlfinl is connected with the religious 
life of women ; tho last with the Virgin cult and mysticism. 

Of the several attempts at scriptural exposition the Orimdmi 
is the most considerable. The power of literary appeal displayed 
in this worii is, intrinsically, of the smallesi Its matter is not 

* B, B. Prior, HUtory of Qcihte Art in England, pp. 81—8. 
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attractive, its movement is prodigioady monotonons, its very 
eorroctuess is tiresome; and yet it has an interest of its own, 
for, in its way, it helps to fill in the details of the literary picture 
of the time. It was probably written in the first decade of the 
thirteenth century in the north-east midlaiuls. Its author, Onn, was 
a memlwr of an Augustine monastery in that district, and, in re- 
sponse to the wishes of his “ bro|>err Wallterr,’* he undertook to turn 
into English paraphrases all the gospels fur the e(»:;lusiaHtica! year 
as arranged in the mass-book, and to add to each |»amphrase an 
exposition for English readers. The work, as projected, entailed a 
treatment of 243 iiassages of Scripture: tl»o result, as extant, 
embodi<M only one-eighth of the plan — thirty ijaniphrases with 
the corresponding homilies. In his translation of the scriptural 
text Onn faithfully followed his original ; for the matter of the 
homiletic soctioiw ho drew mainly on the Cmnmenfnrien and 
Homilids of Bede, though, occasionally, he api>ears to have con- 
sulted the homiletic work of Uregory as well as the writings of 
Josephus aud Isidore. It has l)uen usual to point to the works of 
Augustine and Aelfric as among tiiie sources; but definite reasons 
have been advanced for discountenancing this view*. Traces of 
originality on the part of Orm me few and between. Encoura^ 
by the spirit of bis originals, he occasionally essays short flights of 
fancy; and instances of such ventures pomibly occur in IL 8710, 
H019, 9300. In a work so entirely dependent on earlier material 
it is not strange to find that tiio theology was already out of date. 
Orm is oi*thodox; but it is the orthodoxy of Bede. Of later 
developments, such os the thirteenth century mysticism, he has not 
a sign. Jlo combats horesieH such as the Ebiouito (1. 18,077) and 
the Hnl)o]linn (1. 18,025), which hfwl disturltcd the days of Budo hut 
hatl since been laid to rest. In his introduction apiKiur Augustiiiian 
idejw concerning original sin; Imt of the propitiathm theory as set 
forth by Anselm there is no mention. Ilis dogma anti his erudition 
are alike pre-{Jon<piost; anti, in this sense, Orm may bo said to stand 
outside his ago and to represent merely a ctmtimiation of Old 
English thought. Again, ho is only following the methods of the 
earlier schotds in his allegorical lntori)rotation. Ho is nmasingly 
subtle aud fretpiently puerile in the vast significance which Ijo {dves 
to individual words, even to individual letters, PcrstuHiI numua 
and i»Iace-nameH funiish hint with texts for smali sermons, and 
tlio frequently indiilgetl desire tt» extract hidden ntcaniiigs from 
the most unprumising material loads to such an accumuktion of 

‘ 0. Surwtin, ltngti$che Htad. vi, 1— S7. 
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strained conceits as would have made the work a veritable gold- 
mine for seventeenth century intellect Most illiuninating as to 
this &nciM treatment is his handling of the name of Jesus 
(L 4302). Of the human and personal element the work contains but 
little. The simple modesty of the author’s nature is revealed when 
he fears his limitations and his inadequacy for the task. Otherwise, 
the pafflioulcss temperament of the monk is felt in every line as 
the work ambles along, innocent of all poetic exaltation, and given 
over completely to pious moralisings. He shows a gimt regard 
for scholarly exactitude ; but this, in excess, becomes mere pedantry, 
and, indeed, his scruples often cause him to linger needlessly over 
trifles in the text and to indulge in aimless repetitions which prove 
exhausting. As a monument of industry the work is beyond all 
praise. Its peculiar orthography, carefully sustained through 10,000 
long lines, is the joy of the philologist, tliough aesthetically it is open 
to grave objection. By his method of doubling every consonant 
immediately following a short vowel, Orm furnishes most valuable 
evidence regarding vowel-length at a critical period of the language. 
It is doubtful whether he was well advised in choosing verso of any 
kind as the form of his ponderous work ; but it must, at least, 
bo conceded that the verso which he did adopt — ^tho iambic 
septenarhm — was not the least suibiblo for the purpose he had in 
view. It wsis the simiflest of Ijiitin metres, and Orm’s mechanical 
handling certiunly involves no great complexities, lie allowe 
himself no licences. The lino invariably consists of flftcun syllables 
and is devoid of cither riming or allitorativo oniamont. The 
former might ijossihly, in the author’s opinion, have tended to 
detract from the severity of the thome; the latter must have 
appeared too vigorous for the tone desired Except for his versi- 
fication, Orm, as compared with Old English writers, appears to 
have forgotten nothing, to have learnt nothing. Equally blind to 
the uses of Romance vocabulary and conservative in thought, 
Orm is hut a relic of the past in an ago fast hurrying on to new 
forms and now ideas. 

Other attempts at teaching Biblical history are to bo found in the 
Qmma mul Basodm )>oetus and in the shorter {moms called The 
Pamon <ifOur Lord and The Woman <tfHamarh>. In the Oemm 
emd Exodm poems may be seen a renewal of the earlier method of 
telling Bible stories in “londes specho and wordee smale.” They 
are probably by one and the same author*, who wrote about 1260 

1 yritaohe, Angl v, 45—92, and Ttn BrfnJc, HUtory of Bnglkh Literature^ Vol. r, 
Appexkdix F, 

^ L. I* OH. XL 
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ill the south-caHteni Midlaiuln. ITicir theme comprinoH iHmelitish 
hintory <lewu to the death of Mohoh. Hut the poet did not write 
from the Biblical text; his work in founded alniont wholly on 
the Hidoria Uchnlmtica of I’etrun Uomentor ; although the first 6U0 
lines ttpiiear to lie dniwii from Home other source, while in 11. 7H ff 
a reminisceuco of Pltiliiie de I'haun’H (Jumpid is found 'llie {siet's 
aim is to tell a plain story, and it is the simple human items n|K)n 
which he conceutratcs. He avoids all show of moralising, ai«l 
consistently passes by the (piotations with which his original was 
abumlantly fortified. In each, the earlier epic style has given way 
to the more businuss-Iiko methods of the riming ehronii'le, and Imth 
works are written in a short riming couplet of excellent workman- 
ship. 'J'hcy arc of considemble imiiortance in the history of Ktiglish 
prosody, since in them the principles U[K»n which that pwiseidy 
is based eleiudy emerge. The Hue is based ujkui feet rather 
than accents, and studied variations in the armugemeut of the feet 
produce melody of inciinceivalde variety in the aceentual system 
with its uiilieenHutl jMirticlcs. The other two isKsms deal with New 
TcHtament history. Tkt‘ Pimmt is a sketch of the life of <?hri«t 
with details added eonceniing the later iKirsecutions under Nero 
and Domitiaii. It is, confessedly, a sot-olf to current narmtiveii 
of Karlemeyne and the Ihateper. Tits Wmmn Hamaria dmls 
with the episcxlo of Christ’s mooting with the woman at the 
well, and, as in the previous poem, tho suitable eqdemrim Is 
employed 

The corresponding section of hortatory writings is of mixed 
character. It eumpriscH lK>th verse and prose, and its efiects are 
produced in divers numners. Boiuetimes it is by satire in which 
prevailing vices are siiecifically arraigned, elsewlieru by stiwk 
devices for terrifying evil-doers; or, again, the motlKsl may be 
tlie less aggressive one of alhtgoricul teaching. Ail these writings 
liave but one aim, that of inculcating holier living. Hcginning with 
tho satires, wo have in //wwt holy ehireehe wider note a short 
imum in septeiiars, in which the evils of simony within the chuRsh, 
and the gcncml hatred of the church without, are lamented. Hiwiera 
JSemm, a more amb!ti<ms eft'ort in six-lino stansiBW {ntdmib), is 
tlireeted against tho ago gonerally, though worldly priests, a 
mpacious soldiery, cheating chapmen and haughty ladies are tho 
tyiKis directly aimed at. And, again, in a ijutel doth dmnm 
— a poem in septeuars -'bad brewers and laikero, priests' wives and 
illicit lovers like Malkin ami Jankin are railed against While 
thus assailing the vices of certain tyirns and classes the writers 
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frequently follow up their indictment with the argument of terror, 
after the fashion of the Poema Morale. Material for thundering 
of this sort lay ready to hand in medieval compositions connected 
with the subjects of doomsday, death and hell, such as the Old 
English Be Domes Daege, TheAddreas of the Soul to the Body and 
The Vision of 8t Paid. In the poem called Doomsday and in the 
work On Serving Christ the first of these themes is logically 
pursued- The clearest use of The Address motive appears in the 
poem Death, the sequence of ideas observed in The A rfdJrcss being 
here preserved*, while, in addition, the theme is slightly developed. 
Other reminiscences of the same motive also appear in the frag- 
mentary Signs of Death and in Sinners Beware (II. S,*!! fl;). Of 
The Vision of St Paul traces are clearly seen in The XI Pams of 
Bell The depicting of hell was a favourite medieval exercise, 
and The Vision is found in several languages. The archangel 
Michael is represented as conducting St Paul into the gloomy 
abode, and Dante’s journey under Vergil’s guidance is merely a 
variation of this theme. The Vision can bo traced in the twelfth 
century homily In Dielms Dominids, where sabbath-breakers 
are warned. In The XI Pains of Bell— a poem in riming 
couplets — ^tho treatment is modified by the addition of the popular 
Address clement. A hwt soul dcscribos the place of toment 
for St I’anl’s benefit, wherejis in The Vision the description 
proceeds fh)m tlie apostle himself. 

IksidcH witire and arguments of terror, allegory was employed 
for the same didactic end, liotahly in the Bestiary, An Bispd 
(a Parable) and Sawles Warde, each of which was based on a Latin 
original The Bestiary is founded on the Latin Phydologm of one 
Thetbaldus, though earlier specimens had appeared in Old English 
and Anglo-French. Of the thirteen animals dealt with, twelve 
are taken from the work of ThetlMilduB, the section relating to 
the dove from Ncckam’s De Nat-uris Rervun (i, 60). The method 
of teaching is venerable but ofiectivo; the habits of animals 
are made to symbolise spiritual truth. The work does not, 
however, represent much originality, though the metrical form 
is a Uending of old and new. Its si.x-sylluble couplet is de- 
rived either from the l^tin hexameters of the original or from 
Philipe de Thaun’s couplet, with which it is identical But tihe 
treatment is far from regukr; alliteration, rime and asson- 
ance are promiscuously used, and syllabic equivalence is but 


1 Mod. long. NoUi (1890). p, 198, 
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imperfectly apprehended Occasionally delightful movomonts are 
obtained Buch as exist in 

A1 is man ao is tia ent, 
wuldo fga nn liaten, 
old in hifw ainnoB dern, 
or ho bicume'S criaten : 

And ton ho nowot! him ‘Kig man, 

'Kanne he nimeV to kirke, 
or ho it bl'Senkon can, 

Mko eif^en veron mirkek 

But the whole seems to point to artistic inconsistencies rather 
than whimsical handling, though the work is interesting as showing 
Englifdi verso in the process of making. Hie Hocond work, An 
BUipel, is a free translation of Anselm’s De Shnilitudine hiter 
Beum et qvendihet regem mo» Judimntant. This prose |)amblc 
relates and explains God’s dealings with mankind under tlio simile 
of a feast held by a king, to which are invited, by meaUH of five 
messengora, both friend and foe. Tlio English adapter ud<lH certain 
detoils, notably the incident of the five messengerM, who are in- 
tended to represent the five codes of law, Tho tdnuiiw Wnnle, 
a more protoutions allegory of much tho same date, is Iiused ujmn 
a Latin proso work of Hugo do St Victor®, the elements of which 
were suggested by St Matthew, xxiv, -13. Wit (judgment) is lord of 
a castle (the soul of man). His wife (Will) is capricious, and the 
servants (tho five seiisos) arc hard to goverm He therefore ueedii 
the assistance of his finir daughters (tho four cardinal virtues, 
prudence, strength, temperance axid righteousness); but the 
good behaviour of his household is ultimately assured by the 
appcanince of two messengers, Feoi' (messenger of <lcath), who 
paints tho temirs of hell, and Love of Life, who descrilws 
the joys of heaven. The writer shows some originality in his 
treatment, tuul the allegory in his hands becomes rather more 
coherent and convincing; his characters are more developed, and 
certain dramatic touches are added here and tlmre. The same 
motive appears in a short contemporaneouB pueut called WU and 
Wit. Other didtictic methods which call for brief mention are 
those in which tho joys of heaven are persuasively described, as, 
for insttmee, in tlie poems Long Life and Tb^ Dmy of Chmtiam, 
or in which tho dialogue fonu is UBe<l for the first time, us in Kices 
and Vi'rt'Hi's {c. 1200) — “a soul’s cunfessiun of its sins, with reason’s 
description of tho virtues.” 

* 1,]. SH~96. tU ern, thin tttHle, tltm, Mcnil. or, oro. tu», thuo. tfgrn, »ym. 

* De animtt, «to. (WorkH, IJk. Jv, olw. lU- l/».) Scs VulUmrt, A'itf/lua, tlo,, 
pp. 36 S 
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The third section of the religious writings of this period is 
wholly concerned with the religious life of women. The twelfth 
century, the golden age of monasticism, witnessed also an increased 
sympathy with convent life ; and this is evident not only from the 
letters of Ailred, but also from the increasing frequency with which 
legacies were left to convent communities, and from the founding 
of such an order as that of St Gilbert of Sempringham^ Before 
the Conquest religious women had been by no means a neglig- 
ible quantity. The revival of interest in their cause, at this 
later date, was part of that impulse which had inspired, on 
the continent, the mystical writers St Hildegard of Bingen, St 
Elisabeth of Schonau and the philanthropic zeal of the noble 
Hedwig. In the thirteenth century, the convent of Hclfta in 
Saxony was the centre of these tendencies; and, though it cannot 
be said with certainty that England produced any women-writers, 
yet the attention to practical religion and mystical thought, which 
had been the subjects of zeal abroad, are tolerably well represented 
in the writings for women in England. 

JJ(di Meidcnhid aind the Lives of the Stmita are connected 
with this inovomejit by the incitement they furnish to convent life. 
Tlio fonnor, an alliterative prose homily, is l«wcd on the text of 
Pmlm xlv. 10 ; but the methods of the writer arc entirely wanting 
in that gentle gnice and persuasion which are found elsewhere. He 
sets forth his arguments hi a coarse, reiielleut manner. Where 
others dwell on the beauty of cloistered ahbetion, he derides 
rather graeolessly the troubles of the married state ; and, if th^ 
troubles are related with something like humour, it is of a grim 
kind aud easily slides into odious invective. Msddenly ideals are 
exalted in more becoming frsbion in the Lives qf the Samis, which 
appeared about the same date. They consist of three rhyhmiaal 
alliterative prose lives of St Maigarei^ St Katharine and St Juliana, 
based on Latin originals. Saintly legends hail revived in Jilngland 
in the early thirteenth century, and were already taking the place 
of the homily in the sorvicos of the church. With the later 
multiplying of themes a distinct falling-oft' in point of style became 
visible. Of the three lives, tliat of St Katharine is, in some 
respects, the most attractive. As compared with its original, 
the character of the saint becomes somewhat softened and refined 
in the English version. She has lost something of that impulsive- 
ness, that hardy revengeful spirit which earlier writers had regarded 
as not inconsistent with the Ohristian professioa The English 
^ Btskesfttain, Wimm md$r MatmticUmf pp. 2X3 fiP. 
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adapter also allows some idea of the art of story-telling, in re- 
moving certain superfluous details. Hut, in all three works, 
sufficient horrors remain to poriietuate the tcirors of an earlier 
ago, and, in general, the saintly heroines are more remarkable for 
stem undaunted courage of the Judith tyiie than for the mihlor 
charms of later ideals. Their aim however is clear— to glorify the 
idea of the virgin life. 

BchuIcs these, there arc certain works in which definite instruc- 
tion as to the secluded life is given for the guidance of those who had 
already entered upon that career. Karly in the thirteenth century 
the Latin of Ht lirmt (516) was aikpted for the nuns of 
Winteney. The version is clearly laised on some imtscnline text, 
for occasional masculine fornis* are inadvertently retained in the 
feminine version. A chapter is also tuldeil “concerning the priests 
admitted to a convent” (hxii). 'llic aim of the Anerm RUrie 
(aiMdioresses’ rule) is of a similar kind ; but this is a work which, 
owing to its greater originality, its personal charm and its complete 
symjiathy with all that was good in contem|Kirary iitemture, stands 
aiatrt by itself as the greatest prose work of the time, aiwl as one 
of the most interesting of the whole Middle English {teriod. It 
may, in the first place, bo assumed that the English version is the 
original one, though French and Latin forms are found, and that it 
appeared in the south of England in the first quarter of the centuty. 
liie (piestion of authorship is still unsolved, llichard Poore, bishop 
of Sidisbury (1217 — 29) and founder of its cathedral, is cre<Hted 
with it, and I’arrent in DorsetHhiro is regarded as the site of the 
anchorhold The aim of the work is to provble ghostly connscl 
for three anclKiresseH, ie. religious women, who, after a iKsriod of 
tminiiig within a nunnery, liediiaited themselves to a sceliided life 
outside. These recluses often lived in a slight dweiling attached to 
a church ; and such may have been the conditions of these “three 
pious sisters." 1'ho work incidentally throws much light upon the 
life within an anchorhold, upon the duties of the inmates, the out- 
sisters and maids, and their sundry difficulties, whether of a liusineas, 
domestic, or spiritual kind. The admonition imparted was not 
without iirecedent. As early as 700 Aldhelni, in his ik Lmdihm 
Virj/initatm, had depicted the glories of the celilaite life, niwl aiiout 
llUl- 01 a letter {Ik iiitn mmitim) was written by Allred of 
liievauix to his sister, dealing with similur mattero ; since this 
latter work is quoted in the Anrrm Riwle, wliile the general 
arrangement of both is the same, there can be little doubt of a 

’ Cf. 3et>r.owne, ISO. 0, «tc. 
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certain degree of indebtedn^s. The treatise opens with a prefece, 
which summarises the contents ; sections 1 and vin refer to 
extemai matters, to reli^ous ceremonies and domestic ahairs; 
sections ii — ^vii to the inward life. The work has much that is 
medieval commonplace, an abundance of well-digested learning, 
borrowings from Anselm and Augustine, Bernard and Gregory, and 
illustrations which reveal a considerable acquaintance with animal 
and plant lore. Tlie author also betrays those leanied tendencies 
which gloried in subtle distinctions. There is the ancient delight 
in allegorical teaching : Biblical names are made to reveal hidden 
truths: a play upon words can suggest a precept. And, along- 
side of all this, which is severely pedantic, there is much that 
is quaint and lucturescpie. Traces are not wanting of a vein 
of mysticism. Courtly motives occasionally receive a spiritual 
adaptation, and, hero and there, are touches of those romantic 
conceptions which were elsewhere engaged in softening the severity 
of religious verse, 'llio writer, then, is possessed of the learning 
of the age, its methods of teaching, its mystical and romantic 
tendencies. And yet these facts are far from altogether explain- 
ing the chann of the work, its power of appeal to modern i*euders. 
Tlie chann lies rather in the writer’s individuality, in his gentle 
refinement atid lovable nature. 'J’ho keynote of the whole work 
seems to bo strnek in that part of the preface where the sisters, 
belonging <ia they did to no order of nuns, are instructed to claim 
for themselves the order of St James. The work is animated by 
the “pure n^ligion and undefiled” of that aiumtle, and is instinct 
with lofty morality and infinite tenderness. Tlie writer’s instruc- 
tions as to ceremonies and observances are broad-minded and 
reasonable; bis remarks on love reveal the sweetness and light 
which dwelt in his sonh The prose style from the historical stand- 
point is of very great merit The ancient fetters are not quite 
discarded; there is still constraint aud a want of suppleness; but 
there are ulsu signs that the limping gait is acquiring freedom. 
The style, moreover, is earnest, fresh and touched with tlie charm 
of the sentiment it clothes. Above all it is naive : the writer 
occasionally reaches the heart, while provoking a smile. 

Closely connected with this woman-literature are those works 
which belong to the Virgin cult and those which are touched with 
orotic mysticism. This section is the outcome of thwie chivalrous 
ideals which had dawned in tlie twelfth century, to soften the 
harshness of earlier heroics and to refine the relation between 
the sexes. These new ideals coloured the atmosphere of court 
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life, and tiie exaltation of woman in ita conrtiy aonao found a 
cuuntorpart in the revived Virgin cult, juat aa knightly wmung 
suggested the imago of tiic wistful soul striving for union with Uie 
Divine. This erotic mysticism, which was to apitear again In ( 'rashaw, 
HerlKsrt and Vaughan, was merely a phase of those allegoric^ 
tendencies, of which Dante wits the culmination. The pious soul 
yeanling for a closer walk with (!<«! now exprcsseil its longings In 
the language of earthly passion, just as earlier mystics hail tried 
to interjiret the Divine nature by the use of more commonplace 
allegory. And this development was cncimrngcd by the mysticism 
of Hugo do St Victor, which influenced Isilh Paris and Oxforil; 
while elsewhere on the continent a sclwMtl of nuns wcr* producing 
works laden with passion and breathing an intense emotion. 

The Virgin cult is represented in the fii'st place by the prose 
jA)fmntj tifurc Lifdi, a fairly elosc tmnslation of the jss'm Orttfio 
<ui Ntou'fam Marhm of Archbishop Marlssi of Hheims 
ll.’Mt), and by Oh Ootf ('rrtitnii a/ nrt' hyili tA (biml Orison of 
our fjiuly), a poem in riming couplets, for which no Ijitin orighud 
has yet licen found, though it I'ontaius suggestions of the work of 
Anselm*. Other examples of the kiml are found iti T/tr 
of ty. Virffin, a iwom in eight line staiiKas; .t Ut the Virgin, 
witli Ijatin insertions; A Ptaynti* Onr siniier sre{amtance 

in interesting fourdino stanzas; A Prayrttothr PiV///;/, in similar 
fonu. Another side of the Virgin cult is rejiresented by tiie Middle 
English vewtions of the Omtiimmm Morhr and the Ammftlh 
Mamie, which apiwarcd alsmt the middle of the i*entnry. 1'hc 
fonner is a west Midland translation of a Ijatin hymn, and the 
work is artistically interesting as lihistmting how metrical iniiova> 
tion was made. The si.xdiue strophe and tlie riming formula arc 
taken over from the 4>riginHl, though this identity of fortit prevents 
a literal rendering. I'lio treatment is otherwise not without 
originality. Alliterative ornament is addwl, and use is made of a 
popular piece of inetHcval fancy, namely the comparison of Christ’s 
birth to a aunboMi passing through giaw and leaving it unstained*. 
AHtnimptio Mwtft^f rests on a venerable l^;end of the ascension 
of Mary ; it is of eaHtem origin, but Is found in Latin, ( iennan 
and Ereiich versions I'lie Kngllsli version is written in short 
cotiplets, and appears to be of an eclectic kind. Hm eiflsodo of 
unbelieving 'iliomas is taken from a Ijatin version; otherwise the 
poem is strongly rondniscont of Waco’s Vie de la Yierge Marie. 

* Vollbwat, Binfim ffer tel. i/ehUMm l.Ut. *to., pp, 41 ff, 

• A. Hsptai, a.K.T.H, «H, pp. 78 ft. 
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Erotic mysticism is best represented by the jLztve jRon. of Thomas 
de Hales, a delightful lyric in eight-line stanzas, written in the 
earlier portion of the reign of Heniy III, and, probably, before 1240 
judging from the allusion in 11. 97 if. The writer was a native of 
Hales (Gloucester), who, after a career at Paris and Oxford, attained 
considerable distinction as a scholar. The main theme of the work 
is the perfect love which abides with Christ and the joy and peace 
of mystic union with Him. The poem is full of lofty devotion and 
passionate yearning ; ite deep seriousness is conveyed through a 
medium tender and refined, and it is, in short, one of the most 
attractive and impassioned works of the time, as the following 
extracts suggest: 

Mayde her }>n ntyht hiholde, 

Hh wurklee luuo nys bate o res, 

And IK by-Mtt ho feld-volde, 

Viket und frakel and wok and leH. 
hsw k‘in«K hat her weren Imlde 
Bpoh ajrlyden, ho wyndeH ble«» 

Under niolde hi ligijrot> oolde. 

And falowel> so do)> medowo groH. 


Ilwer Ih Paris and Heleyne 

hat weren m> bryhi and foyra on bleo: 

AmodHH, Tristram, and Dideyne 
Ysoudu and alle }>«o: 

Ertor wih his Mcharpe nteyno 

And (h*Har riohe of worflJdoH foo? 

Iteo booh iglyden nt of t>o reyne, 

Bu ]>e uohef Is of ]»e oleo*. 

Tlio throe prose prayers, Th» Wohmig of un Lnuerd, On Lo/song 
if we Lonerde and On Vramn of we Lomrde belong to the 
same catcgot^ as the l/woe Eon. Tliey are wHtten in an allitera- 
tive prose*, which aimed at obtaining the emphatic movement of 
Old Englisl! verso, and Is most clfectivo in recitation, though the 
alwcnco of metrical rules brings about a looser structure. All 
three prayers consist of passionate entreaties for closer communion 
with Olirist, and the personal fooling revealed in thorn illustrates 
the use of the love motive in the service of religion. But 
to interpret the love terminology literally and to connect these 
prayers solely with the devotions of nuns, as one critilc suggests, 
seems to involve a misapprehension of their tone, for it infuses 

1 Ll. e—lO; 65—79. o m, piuHios, (nuuitoiy. frak§l, bus. woh, feebl*. 
Ut, fftlM. hU», blsit. Ttuynt, nisht. /to, wealth. tcA^ (/ |>t eZeo, ours bom the 
blU'tide. 

* Of. Hwa ne mei Inae ^ IwteU leor ! 
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into their being an earthliness quite out of keeping with their 
rarefied acntimcnfi Further, these works Imve some {mints in 
common, occasionally literal agreement, with the Anerm Riwle 
and Hcdi MmdcnJtad, but in all prolaibility, it is in the works of 
Anselm and Hugo de St Victor that the sources must Im sought, 
in which case all these English works are distinct and separate 
borrowings from the same liUtin originals'. 

We come now to that section of the literature of the period 
which represents a revolt agjunst estehlished religions themes. 
It has been seen that religious WTiters occsisionally made ^ise of 
the motives of legend and love, and from this it might Im inferred 
that these were the directions into M'hich the geneml taste wtis 
inclining. At all events, these are the lines ahmg which the 
litemry revolt began to develoiw}, Ijayamon, in tins first instance, 
setting forth in the vernacular legendary material which came to 
hand Layamon’s limit written early in the thirteenth (Jcntury, 
has come domi in two MHH (A text and B te.xt), ladonging 
res{K!Ctively to the first and second halves t>f the thirteenth 
century. 'Ihe later version has numerous scribal altenitions: 
there are nuuiy omissions of words and passuges, the spelling is 
slightly inodonused, riming variante arc introduced and foreigit 
snlttititutcs take the place of obsolescent native words. The author 
reveals his identity in the opening lines. Ho is Layamon, a priest 
of Krnley (Arley Regis, Worcester), on tlte right luink of the 
Severn, where he was wont to "reml laaiks" (/.c. tlio services of the 
cliurcli), Ijaymnon’s ambitious purpose wiw to tell the story of 
Britain from the time of the Plood. 1 le is, however, content to 
Irngin with the st«>ry of Troy and the arrival of Brutns, aiid to end 
with the death of CJadwaluder, (JHO a.i>. As regards his sjuircos, ho 
mentions the Knglisli book of Biule, tins Iditin books of Ht Albin 
and Ht Austin (by which he jirobably meant the Ijatin vention of 
Bede’s KecU'mistUuti llkimy) and thirdly, the Bmi of tho 
French clerk Waca Of the first two authorities, however, it is 
curious to note, ho makes not tho slightest usa Tho account of 
(Iregory and the Knglish captives at Romo (11, 20,445 IK), which Is 
often <]notcd in supismt of his indebtedness to Bede, in reality 
proves his entire imhqmudence, for glaring discrcpundcs occur 
between the reKpe(rtive narratives. Rlsewhero in the Urtti Bede 
is directly coutnidictcd® and, in f»u;t, Tinyamoa’s assertiou of in- 
dobto<lnesH, tis far jw Bede is concerned, can lie nutliing more 

* 'VolllanU, Kii\flviu iter tat. aeirtttrhen lAti. etc,, pp. 41 II. 

* Cl. Layamon, Hrut, 413; Uode, i, S, eto. 
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than a conventional recognition of a venerable work which dealt 
with a kindred subject. Convention rather than fact also lay 
behind his statement that he had consulted works in three different 
languages. 

His debt to Wace, however, is beyond all doubt. Innumerable 
details are common to both works, and, moreover, it is clear that it 
is Wace’s work rather than Wace’s original (Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
Hiittoryoftke Kiwjs of BrkahC) that has been laid under coutiibu- 
tiou ^ In the first place, Wace and Laysunon have certain details in 
common which arc lacking in the work of Geoflrcy ; in tlie matter 
of omissionH Waco and Linyamon frequently agj’ce as opposed to 
Geoffrey; while again they often agree in differing from the Latin 
uaiTativo in regard to place and personal names. But if Wace’s 
JSria forms the groundwork of Layamon’s work, in the latter there 
are numerous details, not accounted for by the original, which 
have genomlly Ijoen attributed to Celtic (f.e. Welsh) influences. 
Many of those details, however, have recently been shown to be 
mm- Welsh. The name of Argant6 the elf-tjucen, as well as that of 
Modred, for instance, point to other than Welsli territory. The 
traits added to the cWwicter of Arthur are in direct opposition to 
what is known of Welsh tradition. The elements of the Arthurian 
saga relating to the Round Table aro known to have been treated 
as spurious by Welsh writers ; Tysilio, in his Brut, for instance, 
passes them over. Iherefore the explanation of this additional 
matter in Layamon, as compared with Wace, must bo sought for in 
other ihtm Welsh material^ 

Hitherto, when Wace’s Brut has been mentioned, it has been 
tacitly assumed that the printed version of that work was meant, 
rather than one of thrwe numerous verdons which either rmnain 
in manuscript or have since disappeared. One MS (Add. 35^126. 
Brit. Mub.), however, will be found to explain certain name-forms, 
concerning which Ijayanwn is in conflict with the printed Wace, 
And oUier later works, such as the Anglo-French Brut (thirteenth 
or fourteenth century) and the English metrical Mart Arthur, both 
of which are baaed on unprinted versions of Waco, contain material 
which is present in Layamon, namely, details connected with the 
stories of Lear, Merlin aud Arthur. Therefore it seenw possible 
that Layamon, like the authors of the later works, used one of the 
variant texts. Farther, the general nature of lAyamou’s additions 

> B. Waicker, m, pp. fiSO fl. 

• For the mein pointi contained in the dlecnielon of liayamon^i eoarces eee 
Imelmann, V^rmch U&er 
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appear to be Breton or Norman. The names Arganto and Delgmi, 
for instance, are derived through Norman media ; the fight between 
Arthur and Fi*ollo is found in the Ecman dea Frmiceis (12h4) of 
Andr<5 do Ooutoncea But Layamon seems to stond in yet closer 
relation to Gaimar’s Ehyming Ckronicle, so for as that book can 
be judged from the related Miimkner Brut. An explanation of 
the Carrie-Ciuric confusion, for instance, would Im obtained by 
this assumption. The representation of Cerdic and <*inric in 
Layamon as one and the same person^ might conceivably be 
due, not to the account in the Old English Chrimide; but to 
some such foreign vemion as is found in Gairaar (11. HIP ftl). To 
Gaimar moreover may probably be attribute*! sevcml details of 
Layamon’s style — his tendency to employ forms of <lirect speech, 
his di8curHivcnc.ss, his appeals to the gods and his protestations 
as to the truth of his narmtivo. It is possible that one of the 
later vemions of VVace may have embodied details btken from 
Gaimar. Waurin’s Chrmiiqws et utoirra (fifteenth century) seems 
a compilation of this kind, and it is not impossible that Ijayanton’s 
original may have been a similarly ctHiipilud work, with, it should 
be added, olemente taken fn>m contomimrary Tristram and Lancelot 
poems. In any case, the English Brut is not based on the printed 
Brut of Waco, but on one of the later versions of which certidn 
MHH remain and tjf which other traces can bo found. This pa*^ 
ticular version had probably been supplenionted by Breton material 
introduced through sonie Nonnan mediuni, and, since this supple- 
inentjiry portion is reminisuent of Gaimar, there is reason for 
8Ui»poHing that the particular version may have Ijccn mainly a 
compilation of the earlier works of Wuce ami Gaimar. 

This view as to sources mustmodity, in mnncdt'gree, thocstiiiiate 
to Ih) foriiusi of Ijayamon’s artistic merits, ami must discount the 
value of some *jf the additions formerly ascrilx',d to his imagiimtion 
or rcscarclt It will also ivccount for certain matters of style alniady 
inentionecL But, when those items have Ihsou romovoil, there still 
remains much that i« Ijayamon’s own, sufficient to raise his work 
far above the mnk of a mere translation. The ptsjt's Ktjglwb 
indivwluality may Iw said to ijcrvado the wholts. It api»caro iit the 
rominIsconccH <if English jK>pjilar legend i»erceivo<l in Wygar, the 
maker of Arthur’s comclot, and in the sea of Lumond, the “attoHcbe 
pole,” where “ uikeros '* IsUhe. Jlis English temi>cmment appears 
in the fondness ho IwtrJtys for utaxims and proverbs, which aSbrd 
relief from the more business of the narrative. TIio jwet is stiU In 

‘ Of. U. 28,807 tt. 
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possession of the andent vocabulary, with its hosts of synonyms, 
thoxigh the earlier parallelisms which retarded the movement are 
conspicuously absent. His most resonant lines, like those of his 
literary ancestors, deal with the conflict of warriors or with 
that of the elements. In such passages as those which describe 
the storm that overtook Ursula (ii, 74), or the wrestling match 
between Corineus and the ^ant (i, 79), he attains the true epic 
note, while bis words gather strength ft’om their alliterative setting. 
His verse is a compromise between the old and the new. With 
the Old English line still ringing in his ears, he attempts to regulate 
the rhythm, and occasionally to adorn his verso with rime or 
assonance. His device of simile was, no doubt, caught from his 
original, for many of the images introduced are colotxred by the 
Norman love of the chase, as when a fox-hxint is introduced to depict 
the hunted condition of Childric (n, 452), or the pursuit of a wild 
cmne by hawks in the fenlaud to describe the chase after Colgrim 
( 11 , 422). The poet, in general, handles his borrowings with accuracy, 
but he has limitatioxis — ^perhaps shows impatience — as a scholar. 
Apart from a totally xmcritical attitude — a venial sin in that age—he 
betrays, at times, a certain ignorance on historical and geographical 
points. But sxxch anachronisms and irregularities are of little 
importance in a wttrk of this kind, and do not deti’act from its 
literary merits. Other verisil errors suggest that the M'ork of 
translation wtis to Ijayamon not devoid of difliculty. Whore Wace 
indulges in technical terminology, as in his nautical description of 
Arthur’s deiiarturc from Southampton, Ijayamon hero and else- 
where solves his linguistic diiflculties by a process of frank omission. 

!nie interest which the Bma possesses for modem readers 
arises in part from the foot that much of its material is closely 
bound up xvitb later English literature. Apart from the Arthurian 
legend here appear tor the first time in English the story of Leir 
and Kinbolin, (floten and Arviragus. But the main interest 
centres round the Arthurian section, with its haunting story of 
a wondroxjH birth, heroic deeds and a mysterious end Tlic grey 
king appoare in a garment of chivalry. As eomiMired with the 
Arthur of Geofirey’a narrative, Ws figure has grown in knightliness 
and splendour. He Is endowed with the added traits of noble 
generx»ity and heightened sensibility ; be has advanced in courtesy ; 
he Is the defender of Christianity; he is a lover of law and order. 
And Layamon's narrative is also interesting historically. It is the 
work of the first writer of any magnitxide in Middle English, and, 
standing at the entrance to that period, he may be said to look 
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before and after. He retains nmch of Old English trailition ; in 
addition, ho is the first to make extensive use of French material 
And, lastly, in the place of a fast vanishing native mythology, he 
endows his countrymen with a new legendary store in which lay. 
concealed the seeds of later chivalry. 

The Old and Nightingtde, which represents another line of 
literary revolt, has come down in two MHS, one dating fnnn the 
fiint, the otiier from the second, half of the thirteenth century. 
Of the two MSB the earlier (Cotton MS) is the more trustworthy ; 
the scribe of the other has frequently omitted unimjmrtant mono- 
syllabic words, regardless of scauision, b<fflideH having altered 
inflexional endings and made sundry substitutions in the matter 
of diction ; such alterations are clearly revealed in riming 
positiona llie authorship is a matter of conjecture; Nicholas 
of Guihlford, a cleric of Portisham (Dorset), who is tnentionod 
thrice in the poem, is supjjoscd by some to have Ihjcu the writer, 
but the objections to this view are that the allusions are all in the 
third pemm, and that lavish praise is showererl on his mune. On 
the other hand, since the poem aims incidenbilly at tirging the 
claims of Nicholas to clerical preferment, the end may Itavo 
justified the means and may account for the unstinted praino 
as well as the anonymous character of the work. Hut the name 
of John of Ouildfonl must also Iw mentioned Ho is known to 
have written some verso alxmt this iwriod, and, since the common 
appellation implies a connection Ijctwecn the two, it may have 
boon that he wjis the advocate of Nichohis’s cause. On internal 
and external cviflcnco, the ikkjiu may, approx iniatcly, lie dato<l 
1220. The henediction pronounced upon “King Henri ’* (11. lOlM — 2) 
clearly refers to Henry H ; but the Istrrowings friim Neekam 
make an <!arlier <lnto tlmn 12<M> imjioHsihUf. 'I'hc iiumtioii of a 
l»tpal mission to Hcothmd (I lOP.'Jj may r<‘fer to the visit <»f Vivian 
in 1174 , or to that of cardiiud (luala in 121tt. 'fltc {Kiem waa 
prolutbly written before the year 1227, for at that tlato the 
regency ceased, and, witlt Henry III reigning, the lienedictinn 
would 1 m 3 ambiguous, not to say ominous. As regards sources, no 
direct original has Imcn found ; the |)oom cmlssUes the spirit an 
well as the structure of certain f)ld Fremdi ummIcIh without lieing 
a copy of any om*. There are certain details, however, wldch 
ainwar to have Imen definitely Iswrowcd, and of these the most 
interesting is the nightingale episode (11 KMfi— (12). it is narrated 
at length in Mario de Fronco's /«<’, hmmtk (c, 1170), as ms 
aveniwre dunt k liretunJireM wn Im, and before the close of Ute 
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century it appeared in a balder form in Neckam’s De Naiuris 
JRerwn. Its subsequent popularity is attested by its frequent 
I'eappearances in both French and English. The episode, as it 
appears in The Owl and Nightingale, is due partly to Marie de 
Fi’anco, partly to l^eckam. There are further details in the poem 
which are reminiscent of Neckam’s De NatuHs Rervan, while the 
description of the barbarous north (11. 999 if) is possibly based on a 
similar description in Alfred’s ti'anslation of Orosius. The sti'ucture 
of the poem is of a composite kind. The main elements are drawn 
from the Old French (Uhat, but there is also a proverbial element 
as well as Dentiary details, which, though slight in amount, give a 
colouring to the whole. Of the various kinds of the Old French 
d4b<xt, it is the tendon in particular upon which the poem is modelled, 
for that poem, unlike ihajm-parti, has no deliberate choice of sides ; 
each opponent undertakes the defence of his nature sind kind. And, 
in addition to the general structui’t^ the i)oet has borrowed further 
ideas from this same genre, namely, the appointment of judge, 
suggested by the challenger and commented upon by his opponent; 
the absence of the promised verdict; the use of certain conventional 
figures of the Old French as hjaloux (cfill. 1075 fE), la 

med marine (cf. 11. 1520 fC), and the adoption of love jih the theme of 
the whole. Tlie proverbial element is derived from the li|)H of the 
{leople, and, of the sixteen maxims, eleven are connected with the 
name of Alfred. In representing his disputants as nieinlmrs of the 
bird world, and in interpreting their Iiabits to shadow forth his 
truths, the poet Ihw adopte<l the methods of the De»tiary. His use 
of the motive is, however, so far untrmlitional in that the night- 
ingale, unlike the owl, did not appear in the ancient Rkysiologm. 

The main significance of the poem has boon sulgected to much 
misconception. Its ultimate intention, as already stated, seems to 
have been to suggest to English readers a new type of poetry. 
To the medieval mind the poetic associations of the nightingale 
were invariably those of love; according to her own descrip- 
tion, her song was one of “skentingo” (amusement), and its aim 
was to teach the nobility of faithful love. She is, however, induced 
to emphasise (11. 11)47 — 1‘16(>) the didactic side of her singing, in 
order to meet more successfully her dour opponent; bnt the 
emphasis is merely a pomado in a bout of dialectics, and, fitrther, 
no inconsistency is involved with her own statement, ‘'And soth hit 
is of luve ich singe,” when mention is made of the ignorance of the 
barbarous north concerning those love-songs, or of the wantounoss 
at times induced by her passionate music. Her dignified defence 
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of love (D. 1378 ff.), moreover, finds a counterpart in many products 
of the contemporary school of love-poetry. The owl, on the other 
hand, unmistakably represents a poet of the religious type. Her 
dolefiil notes and the essentially didactic character of her songs, 
her special chants at Christmas, and her duties of Ijestowing com- 
fort, are all in keeping with her own description of herself when 
she says ; 

loh wisHe men mid mine songe 
That hi ne Huneji nowiht loiigeb 

As to the writer’s personal attitude, he inclines rather to the 
side of the nightingale. The virtues of the religious school clearly 
emerge in tlie course of the debate ; yet it cannot but bo felt 
that the poem embodies “ a new spirit of opposition to monastic 
training®” — only, the contending spirit was the erotic theme and 
not the scctthu' priest. 

From the liteniry point of view the poem forms an interesting 
contwiHt with works of the airlier period. Tim Old Knglish em- 
broidered diction is replaced by a mode of e.vproHHi««j less 
redundant, more unpi'etcnding, more natural. Words are no 
longer artificially arranged, but follow the onlcr t>f thought. The 
similes employed in the place of earlier metaphor are of a col- 
Icxjulal character, effective in their unoxjHsctcdmws ; and the ilawn 
of humour is surely at hand, when the owl in her bitterness ex- 
claims to the nightingale 

l>u ehatcFOHt «> d<^^ on Irish proost**? 
or when the nightingale hurls hack the happy retort 
}>u singCHt HO (lo^ hen a-snowo*. 

Moreover the illHstratuaiH nuidc use of are no mere reprints of 
orthodox Hccnes; they reflect countiy life and llie life of the fample 
which, in modern times, ilawly and Barnes were illuminate. 
Freshness and originality is, however, mrried at times to oxeeas in 
the vituperations in which the disputants indulge, when crudity 
and naked strength seem virtues overdona Most interesting, on 
tlie other hand, are the signs of an appreciation of the softer side 
of nature. It was the wilder aspects of nature which had appealed 
to the earlier school The present poet wiw Iwauty in the gentle 
arrival of spring, with its Idossoming meadows and fiowor-deeked 
wocKllandH, as w<‘Il as in mellow antnmu with its gohien hum and 

t LL il27 wUnrf dtrnct* Ktn. 

* Oourtlioiie, ilUUtrj/ vfMfflUh P{ietry, V«L 1, cli, iv. 

* h. * Ih ii-nnowet in the i»ow« 
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fallow tinta The nightingale paints a couple of dainty word- 
pictnres when she describes her coming and going. Upon her 
arrival, she sings, 

}>e bloHfmS grinned qirinite and Hprede 
Boi'e in iveo and ok on mode, 
lilio inicl Iiiro fairo wlito 
Woleunit'h xno, |>ttt {"U wite, 

Bit me, mid hire faire Weo 
l>al ieh Hhnilo to hire Heo. 

K' roHO oIko mid hire rude, 
i'at eunic)> ut of )’« fH»mewude, 

Bit mo jaiti ieh Hiiu!I«‘ Kin^fe, 

Vor hire luve, oii« Hkotitinffoi, 

Her departure bikes place amid other kcciioh : 

//wan is ido vor /man ieh com, 
loh fare ajon and do wlmlom : 

//wane mon ho]ci> of hia Hhove, 

And falewi cumo^ on irrmtd levo, 

Ich faro horn and nim6 love 
No rcflcho ich nojt of winteroH wto*. 

Nor is the poem devoid of appreciation of dramatic situation and 
dramatic mctluslH. The debate is brongiit to a dramatic climax 
by the apissaranco ttf the wren and his companions, while con- 
sidcrahle skill is shown in the charucterisation of the tw'o dis- 
pubints. Brief interludes arc introdticed for the sake of relief and 
variety : thtsy also aild slight touches by the way to the character 
sketches. Between the lines may lx> caught, hero ami there, 
gllmpsoH of contem|H>mry life. The festival of Christmas with its 
carol-services, the /«<« perrunh of cathedrals and monasteries, 
and the daily service of the parish priest, the rampant ii\}ustico 
in the bestowal of livings, the picture of the gambler and the 
tricks of the ape, all help to give a historical sotting. The verse 
is modelled on French octosyllabics, atid the earlier s/ffrcrtfo move- 
ment gives place to a more comjsmcd rhythm. As a rule, the 
rimes are wonderfully (H»rrcct, and it is iustnictive to note that 
the projsirtion of inusculine to feminine rimes is that of Id : B7. 
This fket is interesting in i’oniiectioii with <!hauct>riun work, where 
the fondness for the feminine form, which is Ums pronounced than 
in the present {mem, has been aseriitetl to italiau hiiliiencea It 
Is obvious that no such influence is at work here ; uor can Old 
French mmlels have sug®^tefl the form, the masculine rime 

> Ll. 487—46. uHti, bMaty. Mt, bid*. r«d#, ntddy cvloor, tktntitigt, piuM for 
kanNMomt. 

* U. 466— S. guuen. ntm Im, tok« my iMV«. reve, plunder. 
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being there preferred It must have ariHou from native riming 
exigencies, Iaml»ic linos had, necessarily, to end with accented 
riming syllables: but, since the English accent felt on the root 
syllable in all cases where the riming word was of two syllables, 
the second woidd become a sort of light ending and go to fonn a 
feminine rime. The poem is, therefore, one of many-sided interest. 
Its imnnanent value lies in its oft-sounded note of freedom, in its 
nietrical iunovalaons, its discarding of the artificial for the natural, 
its grasp of new methods, its new ideals and in the flaring huj^jch- 
tion it makes In connection with love. And, finally, it must be con- 
fcHsefl, the poet bad travelled well. 'I'hofigh full of appreciation 
for a foreign literature, bo has not changed “his Country Manners 
for those of Forraigno Parts” ; he has “onely pricked in some of 
the Flowem of that ho luwl Learned abroad int<i the Customes of 
his owne Country.” And in this way more than one of our isxjts 
have since that day written. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE ARTHURIAN LEGEND 

“A ttliAVK there ia for March ” (or " Mark ”) — ao rmia a ataiiza 
in one of the oldcat extant Welah poems’ — “a gmve for Gwythur, 
a grave for Gwgawn of the Rmhiy Sword ; a myatery is the grave 
of Arthur.’’ “Some men say yet," wrote Sir Tiioraiw Malory, 
many centuries later, “that king Arthur is not dead, but had by 
the will of our Ijord Jesu into another place." The niystory of 
Arthur’s grave still remains unsolved, for 

Whora is he who knows? 

From the {rrest deep to the ffteat deep he goes. 

Towards tl»e end of tlio twolftlj century, in the very hoyday of the 
British king's renown as a romantic hen), the monks of Bt 1 iunstan’H 
at Glastonbury — at the original instance, it is said, of Henry II — 
professed ta have discovered the mortal remains of Artlmr in the 
cemetery of their ablasy church®. Some sixty years l>eforo, William 
of Malmesbury had giveii an account of the discovery in Wales 
of tho grave of Arthur’s nephew, Gnwain, but the grave of Arthur 
himself was not, he said, anywhere to l )0 found ; Iteitce ancient 
songs* prophesy his return. It was thought that tho illusoi^ 
expectations thus chorishorl by the British Celts could be dispelled 
by the Olastonbury exhumation. But so sorry an attempt to 
poison tlio wells of romance met with tho &ilare it deserved. 
Arthur lived on, inviolate in fabled Avalon. Graven on no known 
sepulchre, his name, 

« ghost, 

HtreamH like a cloud, mnn-Hhapod, fmm mountaimpeak, 

And cleaves to calm and onimlooh HtUt. 

The memory of no other British hero is so extensively preserved 
in the plaoe-nam^ of these islands ; “only tho devil is more often 
mentionod in local association titan ArthurV 

‘ A po«», to triplet tona, entUled Th« «an»« <\f <M Orwww, pwwpred to Tht 
Stack Sock of Qamafihm^ » MS of tha twalftb mtcuT. 

* Glraidua Oumbronidi given tbe longwit iwoouat of tlie effeir (D« Prindptc In- 
ctrwtHoMi vnxi 136—9)* 

’ AntiquiioM noenforum* Cfata Rigum Anglorum^ Bk* in. 

* King Arthur in Commll (liOOgmiMtte, 1900), p. ri. 
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The nomenclature of Arthurian fable, which has a voluminous 
critical literature of its own, does not concern us here. No student 
of Arthurian origins, however, can fail to bo impressed by the 
strange disproportion between the abundance of Arthurian place- 
names in the British islands and the amount of early British 
literature, whether in English or in the insular Celtic tongues, 
dealing with the Arthurian legend. The early English Arthurian 
literature, in particular, is singularly meagre and undistinguished. 
The romantic exploitation of “the matter of Britain” was the 
achievement, mainly, of French writers — so much so that some 
modem critics would have tis attach little importance to genuine 
British influence on the development of the legend of Arthur. 
For, when all is told, Arthurian romance owed its immense 
popularity in the thirteenth century to its ideal and representative 
character, and to its superiority over the other stock romantic 
matters as a poivU de rephte for every kind of litemry excursion 
and adventure. Thus, the “matter of Britain” very (piickly 
became international property— a vast composite body of romantic 
tradition, which European poets and story-tellers of every nationality 
drew upon and used for their own purposes. Tlio liritish king 
himself faded more and more into the back-ground, and l)ecame, 
in time, but the phantom monarch of a foaturelcBS “land of fafiry,” 
which 

None tliat breathetli livinff aire doth know. 

His knights quite overshadow him in the later romances; butHiey, 
in their turn, undergo the same process of denationalisation, and 
appear its natives of no known clime or country, moving about 
in an iridescent atmosphere of fluitasy and iliusiou. The Arthurian 
fairy-land thus Itccamo a neutral Writory — an enchanted land 
where the seemingly incoiniHitiblo ideals of knight-emintry and 
the church wore reconciled, and where oven east and west brought 
their spoils together as to some common sanctuary. “ Pilgrimage 
and the holy wars" writes Gibbon, “introduced into Europe the 
specious miracles of Arabian maipa Fedrios aud giants, flying 
dragons and enchanted palaces, were blended with the more 
simplo fictions of the west; and Hne fltte of Britain deimnded 
on the art, or the predictions, of Merliiu Every nation embraced 
and adorned the popular romance of AriJiur ami the knights of 
the Round Table ; their names were celebrated in Greece and 
Italy ; and the voluminous tales of Bir Lancelot and Hir Tristram 
were devoutly studied by the princes and nobles, who disregarded 
the genuine heroes and heroines of antiquity.” 
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Britain, however, claimed the titular hero of the legend ; and 
it was on British soil that the full flower of Arthurian romance 
in due course made its appearance. Sir Thomas Malory’s 
marvellous compilation superseded, for all time, each and every 
“French book” which went to its making. And, as Oaxton takes 
occasion to emphasise in his preface to Malory’s book, Arthur, 
as the “first and chief of the three best Christian kings” of the 
world, deserved “most to l)e remembered amongst ns Englishmen.” 
It so happens, however, that, in our own, no less than in 
Caxton’s, time, “ divers men hold opinion that there was no such 
Arthur, and that all such liooks as been made of him bo but 
feigned and fables.” There is, indeed, much in the history of the 
legend to justify the attitude of those sceptics. The first great 
outburst of the popularity of the story was due to a writer who, in 
the words of one of hie earliest critics S “cloaked fiibles about Arthur 
under the honest name of history Ceoffrey of MonmoutL The 
historical Arthur~aasuming that Qeoffirey meant all that he wrote 
about him to be taken as authentic fact — ^thus made his first 
considerable appearance in literature under very dubious auspices. 
The “British luiok” which (leJilfrey professes to have Jisod has 
never been discovered, and is not unreasonably supistscd by 
many to have been a myth, nuis, they who would sulwtantiate 
Caxton’s iissertion that “there was a king of this land called 
Arthur” have to prmluce earlier, and more authentic, evidence 
than anything fundshed by Oooffroy. 

Old English Utoraturo, oven the knows aljsolutely 

nothing of Arthur. Wales, alone, has preserved any record of his 
mine and fame from a date earlier than the twelfth century. But 
even Welsh writers of an Indisputably early date tell us very little 
about him, and toll that little in a tantalfaingly casual and 
perftmetory way. Yet it is in a few ohsenro Welsh pt>oms, in 
one very reiuarkii.blo but didicult Welsh prose tale and in two 
meagre ijatin chronicies compiled in Wales, tlmt wo discover tlie 
oldest literary records of tmtli tho historical and the legendary 
Arthur. A few stublmru critics still maintain, against the opinion 
of the best Welsh scholars, that the Welsh works in question are 
not, in substance earlier than the twdlfth century — ^tibat, in otiber 
words, tboy contain no fragments of Arthurian lore which can be 
proved to bo older than the date of the MSS in which they are 
{Hworved. None, however, will now dispute the approximate 
^tes aseignod by the best authorities to Nennius and the Autudu 
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Cambriae ; and it is in the two Latin documents bearing these 
names that we have the earKest extant records of a seemingly 
historical Arthur. 

The Historia Brittonum, commonly ascribed to Nennius, is 
a curious compilation, which was put into its present form not 
later than the first half of the ninth century ^ About the year 
800 a Welshman named Nennius — or, to use the native form, 
Nynniaw — ^who calls himself a disciple of Elfod, bishop of Bangor 
in North Wales®, copied and freely edited a collootion of brief 
notes, gathered from various sources, on early British history and 
geography. Nennius claims, in his preface, after the maimer of 
hie kind, to be an original compiler. “I have," he says, “gathered 
together all I could find not only in the llomau annuls, but also in 
the chronicles of holy fe,thers,...and in the annals of the Irish and 
English, and in our native traditions.” Elsewhere ho avows 
himself a mere copyist, and tells us that he wrote “the '(Jititai' 
and the ‘Marvels’ of Britain, as other Hcrilajs had done Ixjforo 
him." Arthur appears in both the (luasi-historical and the purely 
legendary paiia of Nennius’s compilation. In what puriKirts to bo 
the strictly historical part of his narrative NonniuH relates how, 
some time after the death of Hongist, Arthur fought against the 
English along with the kings of the Britons and “was himself 
their war-leader” — ipse dnx erat hdOmmn — ^in twelve l»ttloe*. 
In the eighth of these encounters, at the castle of Ouinnlon, 
“Arthur bore the imago of the holy Virgin Mary on his shoulders*, 
and tlie jiagans wore put to flight with groat slaughter." The 
ninth battle was fought at the Oity of Ijogions* ; the twelfth, and 
the la.st, on Mount Badon, where “nine hundnal ainl sixty men 
fell before Arthur’s single onset — um impetii Arthur’* Tlie 
prominence given, even in these brief noticoM, to Arthur’s individual 
prowess shows that legend was already busy with his name. The 
“Marvels of Britain" gives us nothing but l^end; hero Arthur 

I Zimmai oontendii QUenniv* Viniicatu*) tliat the UUtory wm oomptBted In 796. 
Tlninieysen would ix the year 886 as the date of it* oompletton {HeHiehrift fUr 
Deutiehe Pkilologie, Halle, 1807). 

* ie a disciple of BlfoS (Elbodngue), Nennius muet have lived about 800. Hie 
Sistury, it may be fbirther noted, was known under his name to the Irish scholar, 
Cormae (881— <J03). 

* Iffet. Unt, oh. MX, 

* Of. Wordsworth, Heeletiattieal i, 10: 

"Amaaement runs before the towering casque 
Of Arthur, bearing through the stormy field 
The Vhgin soulptured on hie Ohrisrian shield.” 

_• OMrleon, or OaerUeon, upon Usk— a oity to which CkoSrey of UmuBcnth, 
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is translatod altogether into the realm of myth. In the Welsh 
district of Buelt', we are told, there is a mound of stones, on the 
top of which rests a stone bearing the print of a dog's foot. “It 
was when ho was hunting the boar Troit that Cabal, the dog of 
Arthur the warrior, left this mark upon the stone ; and Arthur 
afterwards gathered together the heap of stones imder tliat which 
boro his dog’s footprint, and allied it Cam Cabal.” Here we 
discover an early association of Arthurian fable with the topo- 
graphy of Britain. Another “Marvel” tells of a cerhiin stream 
called “the source of the Amir,” which was so natued Jifter “Amir, 
the son of Arthur the warrior,” wlio was burial near it. The 
allusion to the Inmting the Iwar links Nennius’s narrative with 
what is probably the most primitive of all the Welsh Arthurian 
tales, the story of Knlhwrh anri In that fantastic fairy- 
tale the hunting of the Twreh which is Nennius’s pomm 

Troit, fonns one of the chief incidents, ami the hound Cabal there 
appears under his Welsh name of Cm)a/l. 

The Welsh monk and historian, Cildas, mentions the battle of 
Mount Badon in his IM Exddio et Con<iwMu BrifmmUn\ That 
battle, according to (HIdas, was signalised hy “the hat, almost, 
though not the least, slaughter of our (umel foes, and that was 
(1 am sure) forty-four ycjirs and one month after tlio landing of 
the Kaxons, and also the time of my own nativity.” But (Midas 
makes no allusion at all to Arthur’s feats in tliu luittle. Neither 
does he once mention his name in connccrioii with the general 
struggle which ho describtw as Insiug carrial o«, with varying 
fortune, f^inst the English. The only leader of tiic British in 
that war&re, whom Qildas deems worthy of notice, is Ambroslus 
Aurelianus*, the last of the Homans, “a modest man, who alone ol 
all his race chanced to survive the shock of so gre^t a storm” 
as then broke over Britain. Tlje silence of Oihlas, who was, 
presumably, a c<mtcmporary of the historical Arthur, w(»uld Ik 
sljpiifiwint, were it not that ho is aiually reticent al>out th( 
achievements of every other native British ehieftaiii. (iildat 
b^onged t(» the Homan {Hirty in the Britain of his time, am 

^ Bdith (modem 

* InoliuM in ChAriotUi hiahirnffttm* 

* Ambroiiltt»i tmniifonned hy OeofTrey into Anrtlint Ambroiini (ol^ Tenn^mon 
Cming nf Arthur^ ** For AureHui lived, amd fooghl end died **}, ii known in Weiil 
Utamture ni Kmryt WUdig, Ho nppteni in Henninti m JiffthrtU OttUtk* OuktiCt 0 
ihifltdiffi mainnii ** ovir«lord,** or ** kingi*' end Arthur hlmialf would aoam to b«iur ihi 
tiila In a Walih poem in Th§ Book of ToUain (Ko, %r). Baa Bkena, I'bnr AnetUm 
Booh qf WaUi, VoL 1 , p. B27. 
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to exalt the prowess of any British prince would ill assort with 
his pious lamentations over the absolute degeneracy of his race. 
The battle of Mount Badon, together with another which was 
destined to overshadow it completely in the later developments 
of Arthurian story, is recorded, and dated, in Annak» Omnhrim 
— ^the oldest extant MS of which was compiled, probjibly, in 
the second half of the tenth century^ Tiiero, under the year 
616, we read: "Battle of Badon, in which Arthur carried the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ on his shoulders, and the Britons were 
victors.” The reference to the carrying of the cross is, of course, 
an obvious echo of the tradition recorded by Nennius alxmt the 
image of the Virgin Mary — either, or both, being dimbtless the 
device bonie by Arthur on his shield'-*. Of greater interest is 
the second entry in the Amuiln. In the year 637 was fought "the 
battle of Camlau, in which Arthur and Medraut fell” Medmut is 
the Modred, or Mordred, of romance. The AnmUH tell nothing 
more about him ; but in this bare record lies the germ of the first 
of the tragic motives of sabswiuent Arthurian story, Caiiilan is 
"the dim, weirrl battle of the west," whore Arthur met "the traitor 
of his house," and 

at one Wott, 

Strfkin^ the last Rtroke with ExcaWinr^ 

Slow him, an^ all hut Klain hlmMalft ho felL 

From these meagre notices of the early Latin animlists of 
Wales wo pass to such Arthurian tiwlitions as are found cinlaaiiod 
in the songs of the oldest Welsh bards. This, indeed, is a perilous 
quest, for it is besot with difficult problems of historical and 
textual criticism upon which scholarship is still far fnau saying 
its last word. It may, however, bo premised with some confidence 
that there lived in Wales, in the Hi.\th and seventh centuries, 
several bards of note, of whom the best known by name are 
Llywarch H6n, Taliesin and Aneirim The comporitlons attributed 
to these, and other bards of this early period, are found in MSS 
the dates of which range from the twelfth to the end of the 
fourteenth centuries. The oldest of all the MSS is that known 

* The moet likely date !• 9S4 ot See Thilllmove’s edition in Y Cynattrodar, 
Vol. «, p.l4d. 

• It is worth noting, an bearing upon the Welah origin of this tradition, that the 
old Welsh word for *' shield,” itouU, would bo spelt In exaoBy the same way M 
the word for “ shoulder.” Both Nennius, and the writer of the .innolr, appear to 
have misread it. Geolltey of Monmouth attempts to put the matter rl^t {IlUt. n, 
oh. m) in desoribing Arthur as having “ on bis shoulders a shisid" bearing the Tirgfat'i 
image; but he, also, oonfusea Weldi tradition in giving to the shield the naiu of 
Arthur’s ship, Priwen ot Pridwen. 
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ast Tim Black Book of Cwtnrnrtiim^ compiled during the latter- 
part of the twelfth century, the peri^ to -which alno belongs the 
oldest knowis MS of Welsh prose, that of the Venedotian code 
of the laws of Wales. The Book of Aneirin, which contains 
the femous Gododin, is the next oldest MS, and is probably to 
be assigned to the thirteenth century. To the thirteenth century, 
also, belongs The Book of Talimiti, while another fuiuous MS, The 
Red Book of Ilfrgmt, dates from tJje end of the fourteenth century. 
Tliese “four ancient IxKjkH"^ constitute, together, our chief 
available reiKwtory of the early ifoetry of tlie Kyiury, 

Amid much that is undeniably late and spuruais, these collections 
of Welsh iKK'trj- contain agmsl deal that is, in sulistaneo, of obviously 
archaic origin. In many t>f those ijocms tlicrc is, in wowls applied 
by Matthew Arnold to tho prose Mttbhu/ffioii, “a d-etritiot, »ih the 
geologists Would say, of something far older”; and their secret 
is not to be “truly reached until this detritus, instead of being 
called recent because it is found in contact with what Is rocenl^ 
is disenjp^ed, awl is made to tell its own story*.” Nowhere, 
however, is this fictritus more difficult to disengage tlian in tho 
few jKJcms in which Arthur's name apisiars. 'Hie most <!uIobmtwI 
of these early Welsh l»mds know nothing of Arthur. Llywandi Ildn 
and Taliesin never mention him ; to them llrien, lord t»f ilhcged, 
is hy far the most im^swing figure mnong all the native warriors 
who fought Hgahwt the Kuglislj. It is Urten with whom "all the 
bards of the worhl find favour," and to whom “tliey over sing after 
his desire V Neither is Arthur known b* Aneirin, who sang In his 
Gododin the elegy of tlie Kymric chieftains who met their doom 
at Cattraeth. “ Ibore are only five poems ’’ writes Hkene*, " which 
mentiem Arthur at all, and then it is the historical Arthur, the 
Cholediff, to whom the defence of the wall is entnisted, and who 
fights the twelve battles in the north arid finally ijorishes at 
C^mlati." TIuh is not a quite accurate summary of tho fat^ts ; for 
these iswniH, while {Hunting to tho existence of n historical Arthur, 
embody also a drtritm of pure myth. 

The most significant, jHjrhaiw, of all tho references bi Arthur 
in ewriy Welsh poetiy Is that alrowly quoted from the l^xemaa of 
the Qnme In The Blaak Book if Oarmarthen. Tlie mystery 

> Th* Four AntUnt Baoku of tFabt t« th« tills tmdw vhMi tbs posms in Uism 
H8S wsis pnbbthsd, wltb tnmslstlons End wplsu diissttstloBs, bj W. F. Sksns 
(Sdlnlmrgb, 1SS8), 

* On tht StuAjt o/OtMo tUtnUtrt. 

» Booh »/ TiUloriit, » (akfns, Vol. », p. 188 ). 

* Four Aneim Boohi of WoSn, Fol. x. n. *«, 
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surrounding his grave at once suggests the existence of a belief 
in his return, and William of Malmesbury, as wo have seen, knew, 
early in the twelfth century, of “ancient songs” which kept this 
belief alive. The currency of such a tradition, not only in Wales, 
but in Cornwall and Britanny, at the very beginning of the twelfth 
century is proved by an account given by certain monks of Ijjum 
of a tumult caused at Bodmin in the year 1113 by the refusal 
of one of their number to admit that Arthur still lived K Another 
of the Stomas of the Graves is significant, tis containing an allu- 
sion both to the battle of Camlan, and to "the latest-left of all” 
Arthur’s knights, Bed-vvjT, or Bedivero, who shares with Kai, or 
Kay, the pre-eminence among Arthur’s followers in the primitive 
Welsh fragments of Artlmrian fable: 

The trruvo of the son of Osmin ih at Cainlaii, 

After many a Hlaujfhtor; 

The <rrave of Be(bvyr is on the hill of Try\(ui. 

Bedwyr and Kai ai)pear together in KttUmeh and Oltmi', they 
are there once met with, for example, on the toi» of Plynlimmon 
“in tlio greatest wind tlmt ever wjis in the world." “Bwlwyr," 
the same story tells us, “ never shrank from any enteiiwise uikmi 
which Kai was bound” The jjair were united oven in their death, 
for, in Geoffrey’s Sistory, they perislx together in the first groat 
battle with the Eomana Another of Arthur’s knights figures as 
the hero of an entire poem in The Blaek Book — Gcreint, the non 
of Irbinl In this poem Arthur is represented as the leiulor of a 
number of warriors, of whom Gereint is the most valiant, fighting 
at a place called Uongborth®: 

At Xilongborth saw T of Arthur's 
Bravo men hovring with stool, 

(Mou of the) omporor, director of toil. 

At Llongborth there fell of Oereint’s 
Brave men from the borders of Devon, 

And, ere they were slain, they slew. 

Here we find Arthur in much the same rfile as that of the tbm 
leUorvm of Nennius, or the comex Britamiae, who hold “the 
place of the imperator himself, when Britain cease*! to be part 
of the dominions of Rome*.” 

' Soe M!i(pae, Patrologia, 156, eol. 088. 

* Qmint, the Son of JSrHn is also the title of the WelHh proNO ramauoe which 
cotreapondu, in Its main features, to Ohrition do Troyos'e AVro. 

* Supposed by some to be Fortemouth. The Welsh name simply means " ibip‘s 
port,” 

* Rhys, preface to Dent’e edition of Malory, p. *xv. 
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Arthur, however, appears in a distinctly different character 
in yet another poem included in The. Blark Booh In K-vihmh 
awl Obom, one of Arthur's cliief porters answers to the fearsome 
name of Glewlwyd Gavaelvawr, or Glewlwyd of the Mighty Grasp. 
The Black Book poem is cast in the fonn of a dialogue lietween 
him and Arthur. Glewlwyd would seem, in the poem, to have a 
castle of his own, from the gsites of which he fjuestioiis Artlmr 
alwut himself and his followers, 'llic description given of them 
by Arthur is noteworthy jih iKunting to the existence of an early 
tradition which made him the hcjid of a wtrt of miiitjiry <!ourt, 
and forcsliJulowH, in a rude way, the fellowship of the Hound Table. 
Heveral of the luimes found in it connect this curious {siem with 
Ktdhuvh and Oliivu. 'Ilie fimt, and the doughtiest, of Arthur’s 
champions is “the worthy Kei <Kai).” “Vain were it to Isiast 
agaiitat Kei in battle,” sings the bard; “when from a honi ho 
drank, he <lmnk as much as four men; when lie came int(» Imttle, 
ho slew aa would an huitdrcd; unless it were Gml's doing, Kei’s 
death would Iw unachieved.” 

Arthur recodes still further into the twilight of myth in the 
o!jly {»ther old Welsh iK>em where any exteishMi allusion is made 
to him. The iK>em in (piestion is found in Th' Book of Ttdimn, 
ami is called Preidni Annirrtt, or the llarrowiiigs of Hell Tliis 
is just one of those weird mythologitail imems which are very 
diflieult to interpret, and where, again to quote Matthew Arnold, 
the author “ is pillaging an antu{uity of which he do(»i not fully 
possess tlte secrot.” Here Arthur sets out upon various ex|)e* 
dltiottt over perilous seas in his ship Pridwen ; uito of them had 
as its ol^uct the rape of a mysterious cauldron belonging to the 
king of Hades. “ Three freights of Pridwen,” says the bard, “were 
they who wont out with Arthur; seven al<mo wore they who 
returned’’ fnun Gaer Midi, Gaor Higor and the other wludly 
unidentified pltmes whither they fare<l It Is in this isjum that 
the closest pamllels at all are f<»und with incidents dest;rilx«l in 
the story <jf Kidhvvh aud OIuh'h, and, as a whole, it “evidently 
deals witiik expoditiotus eonduerted by Arthur by sen to the realms 
of twilight and darkiiossV' But, here, the Britlslt king is mudbi 
farther removed than in Ktdhmdt from any known countiy, and 
appears as a purely mythical hero with supernatural attributes. 

The most remarkahlo fragment— for the tal^ as we have it, is 
an obvious torso— of all the early Welsh Uteraturo about Arthur 

' Blw*, {ira&tM io Dear* Mainy^ p. xxslv, wJmm tU poam’i oorreiiiondamiw with 
ZMiueh tn vokted ont. 
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that has come down to us is the prose romance of JCxdhwt^ and 
Ohmi. The oldest extant text of it is that of the early fourteenth 
century MS known as The White Booh of Rhyderch\ whore we 
find many remarkable archaisms which hare been modeniised in 
the version of The Red Book of HergeM ; but the original form 
of the story is assigned, by the most competent authorities, to the 
tenth century*. It is included in Lady Charlotte Guest’s tnvnslation 
of the Mahinogwn-, and, as that translation largely c(«itributod 
to the fashioning of the most popular presentment of Arthurian 
romance in modern English poetry, a brief account of the entire 
series of fiiese WeLsli tales may here be appropriately given. All 
the tales translated by liady Guest are taken from The Bed Book 
of Hergeet, with the exception of The History of Taliemn, 
Taliesin^, in the form we have it, is a compilation of obviously 
late medieval origin, and is not found in any MS of an earlier 
date than the end of the sixteenth contuiy. The itamo M<Al- 
nogiott belongs, strictly speaking, to only four of the twelve storieB 
included in Ltidy Guest’s book. Each (►f those four tales is called 
in Welsh “ceinc y Mabinofp,” which means “a branch of the 
Mabinogi”; and the correct title for the group should bo “the 
four branches of the Mabinogi.” The terra moMnogi signifioe “a 
tale of youtli," or “a tale for the young." Tlie “four branches” are 
the tales known as Pv^U, prince of JDyv&l ; Brmami, daaghter 
of Llfjr] Mmmvjydan, son of Ll^r-, and Math, stm of Medhonufy, 
G^ey contain what is probably the most archaic body of Welsh 
tratlition in existence, are largely, if not entirely, mythological In 
character and suggest many points of analogy with the mythic 
tales of Ireland*. They deal, mainly, with the fortunes of three 
great familios, the children of I)dn, the children of IJ^r and the 
family of Pwj’Il. In these stories, the MabhbogUm proiwr, Arthur 
does not appear at all. 

Of the other tales, two—iTAe Dream of Maasen WM&g and 
Llvd cvnd are brief romantic excursions Into the do- 

main of ancient British history, later in date, probably, than 
Geoffirey’s Sistona. Arthur does not figure in either. The 
remaining five tales, however, are all Arthurian, but form two 

* I» tho Poniartli Library. Gwanogvrytt EvanB ha« an edition of thif B£S in 
preparation. 

* Ilhya, Dont’a Malory^ p* xxxiv* 

* Thomaa Love pQaoo<^ drew moat of hie matter for Tlte Mis/oriurui Elphin from 
this tale. 

^ For a saggeetlre analysis of the probable origins and mythological signifioasoi 
of the four branches,** see Bhys. Celtic EolkAore. vol. n. 
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distinct groups. In Kvlhinc^ awl Ohoen and The Dream of 
Rhmabwy wo have two Arthurian stories of apparently pure 
Britisli origin, in which Arthur is presented in a milieu altogether 
unaffecterl by the French romances. The second and better known 
group, consisting of the three tales entitled The Lady of the 
Fountam, Geraint, emi of Erhht and Pere.<hir, ma of Evnuco, 
are romances i>alpably based upon French originals. They corre- 
spond, respectively, in their main features, to (Jhrdticn de Troyes’s 
Le chevalier an lion, JSrec and Le conte del GraaV. 

The Mahinotjhm, as a whole, are the most artistic and de- 
lightful expression of the early Celtic genitis which wo possess. 
Nowhere else do we come into such close touch with the real 
“Celtic mngic,” with the time enchanted land, where "the eternal 
illusion clothes itself in the most seductive hnes'V (hunposed 
though they were, in all proliability, by a professional literary 
class, these stories are distinguished by a naive cisarm which 
fluggeets anything hut an artificial literary craitsmanshiik The 
supernatural is troate<l in them as tlic most natural thing in the 
world, and the {)orsouagOB who {kihsokh magic gifts aro iivule to 
move about and speak and Ixihave as iKsrfeetly normal human 
creatures. 'Hie simple grace of their narmtive, their delicacy and 
tendorncHH of Hcntiment and, al«>ve all, their feeling for nature, 
distinguish these tales altogeilmr from the elalsmite prislnctions 
of the French r«»mautie; schools; while in its lucid prmHlonof form, 
and in its admimbie adaptation tt) the matter with which it deals, 
no medieval prose suriJaHses tluit of the Welsh of the Mabiw^ion, 
These traits are what make it iiuistssihle to regard eveti the later 
Wdrii Arthurian stories as mere imitations of Chrdtien’s {sioms. 
Their characters mid incidents may be, substantially, the same; 
but the tone, the atmosphere, the entire artistic setting of the 
Welsh tales are altogether different; and “neither (Jhrdtien nor 
Marie do Prance, nor any other French writer of the time, whether 
in B'rance or Kngland, can for one moment comistre with the 
Welslimon as story-tellers pure ami Himple*.’’ 

^ Le Conte del Ortutl i« only hi part thu at 

* H«Dtn» The Poetry ofCie Veltir Uaeee, {TmiM. lliitohinKon.) 

* JL Nutt, In hii udition ot tokdy C. Alnhinoyhn^ p* Cf» IWuuxt : 

of tho Mabimyim principally mideii In the amiable fturauity of ihf 
Oaltio mind, noithar sad nor gay, «v«r hi suMpsusa bctwMu a sinii* and a tiar« Ws 
haTS in th«m the slmpia raoltal of a child, unwitting of any distinction bstwsan the 
nobis and the common ; thsrs Is aomsthing of that softly animatsd world, of that calm 
and tranquil Ideal to which Ariosto's stanm transport txa. Tbs chatter of the later 
jasedieval French and German imitators can give no idea of this diatming manner of 
narmtion* The skilful Chrttien ds Troyss himiMilf remains In this rsspeot far below 
the Welsh sto>ry«t^crs*‘* The Poetry ej the Cstlic Hacee, 
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Kvffmeh and Olwm, however, ia the only one of theeo tales 
that need detain us here, embodying as it does, in common with 
the Welsh poems already quoted, Arthurian tnulitioiw far transcend- 
ing in age the appearance of the Arthur of chivalry. Here, as 
Matthew Arnold has said in an oft-quote<l iMwaago, the stoiy-teller 
“is like a peasant building his hut on the site of Halicantassus or 
Ephesus; he builds, but what he btiilds is full of materials of which 
he knows not the history, or knows by a glimmering tradition 
merely— stones ‘not of this building,’ but of an older architecture, 
greater, cunninger, more luajesticaL” The main theme of the 
story is the wooing of 01wei», the daughter of Ys|)a(hidcn Pen 
Kawr, by Kulhweh, the son of Kilyd, and the hmg series of 
labours imposed upon the suitor in order to gain her Imnd. 
Olwen appears to liave been well worth the arduous (juest, for 
“her skin was whiter than the foam of the wave, and fairer were 
her hands and her fiugoiw than the blossoms of the worn! anemone 
amidst the spray of the meadow fountain,” and “four white trefoils 
sprung up wherever she toid,” Arthur appears, liore, not aa the 
ideal British warrior, nor as the hoim and future restorer of his 
race, but as a fairy king, overcoming uncouth and monstrous 
enemies by his own and his followers' magic. AH the same, ho 
is the lord of what is to the story-teller, in nmny places, a very 
determinate realm ; for, one of the most remarkable features of 
Kidhmk and Olwen, as compared with the later Arthurian tales, 
is the precision of its topography. 'Eio route of the boar-hunt, 
for example— or the hunting of the Twreh JVioytAr-may bo traced, 
without rnudi difficulty, on our maps*. 

Even more remarkable, however, thai» tlio topographical detail 
of the story is tho wng^rUs of fabulous and fantimtic names 
grouped iu it around tho central figure of Arthur. 1’hls feature 
suggesting, as it does, tlio Arthurian court of the age of chivalry, 
might be taken as evidence of tho late redaction of the tale as we 
have it, were it not that the stoiy-teller gives details about most 
of these strange characters whidjt are evidently drawn from tike 
remnants of some lost saga. Arthur himself is introduced to Us 
in his palace, or hall, caUed Bhangwen, and thither Kulhweh comes 
to crave his help to obtain Olwen ; “and this boon I likewise seek,” 
says Kulhweh, “at tlie hands of thy warriors.” These warriors 
Kulhwcit then proceeds to name in seemingly interminable suc- 
cession. First in tlie long and weird list come Kai and Bedwyr; 
others well known to early Welsh tradition include Qwynn and 

^ See lUiyft's Eooount of the hunt in OtUiti Folklore^ Vol. xif p, 573* 
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Ederu, the sons of Nud, Geraint, the son of Erbin, Taliesin, the 
chief of bards, Manawydan, the son of Ll^r. But, among the 
company, there also appear several grotesque figures of whom 
nothing is known save what the story-teller himself, giving rein, 
as it would seem, to a deliberately mischievous humour, briefly 
records. Thus we have, for example, one Bol, who “could stand 
all day upon one foot"; Owevyl, the son of Gwe.st}wl, who “on the 
day he was sad, would let one of his liiw drop Ixslow his wsiist, 
while he turned ui> the other like a cap upon his head"; CInst, the 
son of Clnstveinad, who “though he wore buried seven cubits 
beneath the earth, M'ould hejir tlie ant fifty miles oft* rise from her 
nest in the morning.” Even familiar Arthurian lienajs, like Kai, 
are dowered witii sutierhuman |K)werH. “ Kai IumI this |M!cnliarity, 
that his breath lasted nine nights and days under water, and he 
could exist nine nights and nine days witiiout sleep." “Very 
subtle was Kai ; when it pleased him he could make himself as 
tall as the highest tree in the fur(»t." We aro remote indeed, 
in such conqiany as this, from the knights of the Bound Table; 
but we are not so remote from the fairy world depicted in the 
“Ftmr Branches of the Mabinogi.” The conchwion to which 
KvlhvH'h awl Ohmi, and the few imenw which n»ention Arthur, 
clearly isunt is that the British king wjis far Iwtter known t<i 
early Welsh tradition as a iuythi<t hero than as the champion 
of the Britons in tlicir wars with the English. Tlioro may have 
been a historic(U Arthur who was a crnneH JiriUmniae, or a dux 
beliorum, of the sixth century, and his name, “ re-cclioed by the 
topography of the country unco under his protection," may have 
“gathered round it legends of heroes aud divinities of a past of 
indefinite extent*.” What we do, however, know is that the 
Arthur who emerges out of the mists of Celtic tradition at tike 
beginning of the twelfth century is an entirely imaginary being, 
a king of fairy-laud, undertaking hazardous quests, slaying monsters, 
visiting the realms of the clead, and Imviug at his call a nunil)or of 
knightly henchmen, notably Kay and Bedivoro, who arc all but his 
equals in wizardry ami martial prowess, 'niis mythical Arthur — 
the creation of a primitive imaginatitni altogether uuaftbeted by 
the sophisticated conceptions of chivalry and of conscious dealen 
in romantic literary wares~-bolongs to early Welsh literature 
alone. 

The transfonnation of the Welsh, or British, Arthur into a 
romantic hero of European renown was the result of the contact 
^ BbyHi prilm to Mahry, p. xtxwL 
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of Norman culture and, as it would seem, Norman diplomacy, 
with the Celtic races of the west. It was doubtless from Britanny, 
rather than from Wales, that the Normans derived their first 
knowledge of the Arthurian stories. Indeed, it is prolsiblc that 
the nameless story-tellers of Britanny fastened upon, and expanded, 
a number of popular traditions which prefigured the Arthur of 
romance much more clearly than anything told or written in 
Wales. The Armorican “Bretons” are probably those whom 
Wacc mentions as “telling many a fable of the Table Round V' 
In Britanny, also, a belief in Arthur’s return must long have been 
current, for Alanus de Insulis reconls that a <lenial of it in the 
second half of the twelfth century would bo likely to cost a man 
his life in the country districts of Britanny^ By the uiMhllo of 
the eleventh century the relations between the duchy of Normandy 
and the Bretons had become particularly close, and the duke of 
Britanny was one of William the OoiMiueror’s staunchost allies at 
the time of the invasion of Britain. 

It is not, however, to Britanny that the great Latin ex- 
ploitation of the legend of Arthur, under Norman auspices, 
belongs, but to a section of Great Britain where tlio Norman 
conquerors ha<l, very rapidly, succeeded in establishing intimate 
relations with the Welsh. By the beginning of the twelfth 
century the Normans had eft'ected a firm settlement in South 
Wales. Now, it happens that it was a writer associated, at 
least by name, with tlm South Wales border, and claiming the 
patronage of a princely Norman who held that part of the country 
in fee, who, most of all, is entitled to be called the literary father 
of Arthurian romanca Robert, earl of Gloucester, and a nalund 
son of Henry I — for there is no evidence in HUi)port of the tnulition 
that his mother was the beautiful Nest, the daughter of the Welsh 
prince, Rhys ap Tewdwr— acquired, early in the twelftli century, the 
lordship of Qlamorgjui by marriage with Mabel, daughter of IlolHjrt 
Fitss-hamon, conqueror of GlaraorgJin. Robert, like his father, was 
a liberal and a diplomatie patron of letters. It wits to liim that 
William of Malmesbury, the greatest historian of his time, dedi- 
cated his IliHtory. T«) him wna due the fimndatioii of the ablasy 
of Margam, whoso chronicle is a valuable early authority fiir the 
history of Wailea On his cstati's at Torigni was Imwii Roia'rt do 
Monte, abbot of Mont Ht Michel, a <throni<;ler of renown, and a 
lover and student of Breton legends, Alstvo all, it was under his 

^ Mormin de U 

• Vm^hetUt An0tana^ otu. 31k. 1 , 17. 
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immediate patronage that OeofBrey of Monmouth compiled his 
romantic History of ths Kings of Britain, 

Of Geoffrey’s personal history we know little. His ftill name 
appears to have been, significantly, Geoffrey Arthur. His relentless 
critic, William of Newburgh, takes “Arthur” to hare been a by- 
name given to him on the score of his Arthurian febrications ; but 
the truth probably is that Arthur was the name of his frither^ 
His connection with Monmouth is obscure; he may hare been 
bom in the town, or educated at the priory founded there by 
the Breton, Wihenoc. He was never, as he is commonly designated, 
archdeacon of Monmouth, for there was no such archdeaconry in 
existence. Whether ho was by descent a Breton, or a Wellman, 
we know no more than wo do whether the famous “ British book/' 
which he professes to have uso<I, was derived from Wales or from 
Britanny. Neither matter is of much consequenco. lire “British 
book” may very well have been an authentic document, since lost, 
which was placed, as he tells us, at his disposal by his friend 
Walter, archdeacon of Oxford. Much Welsh and Breton folk-lore 
doubtless reached him through monastic channels. Nennius and 
Bede furnished him with matter which can l)e clearly traced in his 
text*. There can bo little doubt, however, that the main source 
of the Arthurian imrtions of his History was Geoffrey’s own 
imagination. The floating popular traditions about Arthur, and 
the few documents which ho had to his hand, plainly suggested 
to him the possibilities of developing a now and striking romantic 
theme Geoffrey appears to have gauged the tastes and fancies of 
the oourtiiy readers of his day with an astuteness worthy of a 
Defoe. Borntmce was in demand, and Geoffrey, ^ving the rein 
to his fiaonlty for decorative and rhetorical writing, responded 
to that demand with an address that would have done credit to 
the most alert of modem novelists. The time-honoured vehicle 
(rf the chronicle was turned to now and unexpected uses. Hober 
and orthodox chroniclers, like William of Malmesbury and Henry 
of Huntingdon, are deliberately warned oif the ground thus opened 
out for the poet and the romancer. The “kings of the Haxons” 
were their legitimate subject; the “kings of the Britons” were 


^ HU ii glT«ii m QaiifHdw Arturta in th« tilt of fritiMiMi to tho fotmdftticm 
of the abbey of Oeaey la 1139* See Dtigdalai J^onoitUonf Tit p< 35Xf and 
SU Madden in Journal cf drahaiQlogieai XnitimUi 1856, 805, 

* A fulit and mott inggeifeiTaf dUouiilon of the whole eabjeot of OeofficeyU eoxtroee 
li glTon in Tha AHkuHm MaUrial in th$ OkronieUi by E. H- Fletoher (Harvard 
StadUi in FhiU and LiU VoL x» 1906 ), 
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outside their province, for "the British book” was to them a sealed 
volume^ 

Geoffrey’s relation to the Latin chroniders of his time is dealt 
with in another chapter; here, his contributions to Arthurian 
story alone claim our atteirtion. The glorification of Arthur in 
the History lends some countenance to the supposition that the 
work was written with an interested motive. Geoffrey probably 
aspired, like most of his class, to preferment in tho church, and 
may have hoped that his book would ingratiate him with tho earl 
of Glouc^ter and with Alexander, bishop of Lincoln, to whom 
he dedicated, separately, the “Prophecies of Merlin." Assuming 
him to have had such motives, Geoffrey’s History is interpreted 
as being a kind of prose epic, intended to celebrate the united 
glories of the composite Anglo-Norman empire wliich attained 
its widest extent under Henry IP. It did, indeed, provide a hero 
in whom Norman and Saxon, Welshman and Breton, could take 
common pride. Moreover, the ancient birthright and tho essential 
homogeneity of tho various races embraced in the Angevin empire 
were attested by an account of their descent from a branch of the 
Trojan stock celebrated in tho Ameid Brutu% wliosc eponymous 
connection with the country liad already been suggestod by Nennius, 
became for Britain what Aeneas was for Itorae. Geoffrey’s chronicle 
is thus the first Bru/b, the first elaborate, and possibly "inspired,” 
adaptation of the Brutus legend for the glorification of Britain ; 
and, in time, all records of the early British kings, whether in 
prose or verse, which had this my^ic starting-point, came to 
be called Bntte— presumably in imitation of the title of Vergil’s 
epic. 

Apart, however, from its Trojan prelude, and its iKsaible 
political or diplomatic motive, tliore is little real analogy between 
Geoffrey’s Brut and tho Aemid. For Arthur, after all, and not 
Brutus, is Geoffrey’s ultimate hero. The fios regwn of early 
Britain, tho warrior who vindicate the essential valour of the 
British people, and who not only triumphs over his insignificant 
enemies in Britain itself, but conquers a great part of Europe 
and forces even the once victorious Homans to pay tribute to 
a British king, is Arthur. In him was fulfilled tho prophecy that 
"for tho third time should one of British race bo bom who should 

^ See the epilogue to Geoffrey^e HUtory* 

^ Thig bypotheeiii le advmteed with much ingenuity, end pleusibility, in the epilogue 
to whet 1« the beet Bnglliih tmeletton of GeoArey'g JEffitory, by Bmit 

London, X90S. 
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obtain the empire of Rome.” Thun, Geoffrey brings all his powers 
of rhetoric, and all his imagination, to bear upon hie delineation of 
Arthnr and his exploits. The first six Ijooks of the History tell, 
with many embellishments of style and with incidental references 
to contemporary events elsewhere, inserted as so many grave 
guarantees of authenticity, the story of Arthur’s kingly prede- 
cessors. At the close of the sixth Iwok the weird figure of Merlin 
appears on the scene ; and Geoffrey pauses to give, in an entire 
book, the fantastic prophecies attributed t<» tliat wonder-working 
seer. Romance, ftunk and undisguised, now usurps the place of 
sober, or affected, history. Merlin's magic arte are made largely 
contributory to the birth of “ the most renowne<i Arthur.” llther 
and Gorlois and Igenia and the castle of Tintagol, or Tintagel, 
now take their place, for the first time, in the fabric of Arthurian 
story. 

ITther, with Merlin’s assistance, gains admission to Igema's 
castle in the semblance of her lord, Gorlois, and begets Arthur ; upon 
the death of Gorlois, Uther takes Igema for his lawful queen, and 
Arthur of duo right sueceetls to the throne. Crowned by Ihxbricius, 
"archbishop of the City of bcgioiis,” at the early »ige of fifteen, 
Arthnr at once begins his career of conquest. 'Hie Saxons, Scots 
and IMcts are encountered and vanquishetl at the river Duglas ; 
aftorwanls, with the aid of his cousin, king Iloel of Britanny, 
Arthur subjugates the entire island and divides Bootland among 
its original rightful ruleiu, Lot and his two brothers, Uriaii and 
AuguseL Lo^ wo are told by the way, "Itad, in the days of 
Aurelius Amlu-osius, married Arthur’s own sister, who had l^me 
unto him Gawain and Mordred.” Having restored the whole 
country to its ancient dignity, Arthur "took unto htmaolf a wife 
bora of a noble Roman family, Ouanhumara, who, brought up mad 
nurtured in the household of duke Cadur, surpassed in beauty all 
the other women of the island.” Ireland and Iceland are next 
added to his conquests, while trilmte is tsdd and homage mtule 
to him by the nilcrs of the Orkneys tuid of IJothlaiuL His 
oouii now is the centre of a brilliant assemblage of knights, his 
fear "fells upon the kings of realms oversea” and his "heart 
became so uplifted withiu him” that "he set his desire upon 
subduing the whole of Europe unto himself'”. Norway, Dada 
and Gaul fell in quick succession under Arthur’s away ; Normandy 
is made over to " Bodwyr, his butler,” and Aqjou to " Kay, his 
seneechaL” Returning to Britain, Arihur next holds high court at 

^ Bk Hr oh* XI* 
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Caerieon-upon-tTsk, then a city whoso “kingly palaces” vied in 
magnificence with those of Rome iteelf. 

At that time was Britain exalted unto so high a pitch of dignity as that 
it did surpass all other kingdoms in plenty of riches, in luxury of adornment, 
and in the courteous wit of them that dwelt therein. Whatsoever knij^t in 
the Icmd was of renown for his prowess did wear his clothes and his anas all 
of one same colour. And the dames, no less witty, would apparel them in 
like manner in a single colour, nor would they dei^ have the love of any 
save he had thrice approved him in the wars. Wherefore at that time did 
dames wax chaste and knights the nobler fur their lovek 

The pomp and colour of the ago of chivalry, and its ideals of 
knightly love, are thus already begiimiiig to cjualify imaginative 
conceptions of the Arthurian court ; while the picture of Arthur 
himself, ns the head of princely vassals and emulous knights, makes 
the transition easy to the fellowship of the Round Table, and to all 
the other accretions of later romancas. But Geoffrey does nol^ 
any more than the early Welsh poets and story-tellei’s or the later, 
and more delilmrato, purveyors of fantastic fiibles, altogether 
remove his Arthur from wonderland. Tlie British king still slays 
monsters; by his own hand ho kills a BiMsmish giant at St Michael's 
Mount, and a still more fonnidable foe, the giant “ Ritho of Mount 
Eryri, who had fashioned him a furred cloak of the kings he had 
slain.” Equally marvelkms is Arthur's individual might in battle, 
for, in his encounters with the Romans, “nought might amour 
avail” his antagonists “but that Calibnrn would curve their souls 
from out them with their blood" 

The great battle with the Romans, in which Arthur displayed 
such prowess, was a fateful one. 'Plic British hosts did, indeed, 
gjiin the victory; and Heel and Gawain (Walgaimw) iHjrfonned 
prodigies of valonr second only to those of Arthur himself. But 
the triumph wjw obtained at a heavy cost; many illnstrious British 
chieftains, and, al«>vo all, the faithful Kay and Bo<lwyr, wore 
numbered among the shun. Ilte result of the battle was to fire 
Arthur with the design of marclung iiiMm the city of itome itsolfi 
Ho was already loginning to climb the iswsos of the AI|)s, when 
“message was brought him that his nephew Mordred, unto whom 
ho had coramittcMi the charge of Britain, had tyrannoiwly and 
traitorously sot the crown of the kingd<»m uimu his own head, and 
had linked him in unhallowod union with Guuucvere, the quoon, 
in despite of her former marriage*”, Arthur, taking with him his 
British warriors ouly, returns homo. Monirod meets him as ho 

^ Se traDK. (London, 1903)* 


* Buok Xt oh, XIII. 
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lands, and, in the ensuing battle Gawain and many others are slaia 
Mordred, however, is driven baci^ and Guinevere, in terror for her 
safety, becomes a nun. The final battle is fought at the river 
Camel in the west country. Mordred is defeated and slain, and 
most of the leaders on both sides perish. “Even the renowned 
king Arthur himself was wounded unto death, and was borne 
thence unto the island of Avalon for the healing of his wounds.” 

Such, in brief, is the narrative through the medium of which 
Arthur made his triumphant entry to the kingship of the most 
splendid province of medieval romance. Let Geofiroy have the 
credit which is his due. It is little to the point to seek to minindse 
his influence upon the rise and growth of Arthurian romance bj 
emphasising his omissions, — ^that, for example, he knows nothing 
of Lancelot, of Tristram, of the Holy Qiail and of other famouf 
characters and incidents of the fiilly-devcloped legend. The salient 
fimt is that whiles before the appearance of GMf&ey’s History. 
Arthur, as a literary hero, is virtually unknown, he becomes, almost 
immediately afi^rwards, the centre of the greatest of the romantic 
cycles. He is, indeed, transformed eventually Into a very different 
being from the warlike British champion of Gcofiroy’s book ; but it 
is in that book that we obtain our first full-length literary portrait oi 
him, and, in the Mordred and Guinevere episode, that wo find the 
first deliberate suggestion of the lovo-tragedy which the romancen 
wore so quick to seize upon and to ex|)an(l Geoffrey’s Arthur is 
no doubt, largely a Hormaniscel Arthur, and many of the details and 
incidents woven into his narrative are derived from his knowledge 
and observation of Norman manners and Nonnan pomp^ ; but hh 
story, as a whole, has, like every vivid product of the imagination 
a cham altogether independent of the time and the conditiont 
of its making, and is chmged throughout with the seductive magi< 
of romance. Hence the spell which Qeofixey’s legends exerted ovej 
so many famous English poets, haunted by memories of 

what roHoim(l» 

‘ In fable or romance of XJihor’H eon, 

Bei^rt with Britinh and Annorlc knights. 

Possibly, no work before the age of printed books attained suol 
immediate and astonishing popularity. To this the number o 
extant MSS of the work bears testimony*, while translations 

^ Sm Vletoher, TA* Arthuafian UaUrtal in th$ OkronleUu (Harvard, 1006) 
pp. 109 aew. 

* British Mnnom alone bai tblrtj-fivr, and tha Bodleian alateen. 
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apdaptations, and continuations of it formed one of the staple 
exercises of a host of medieval scribes. The sensation created 
by the book at the time of its first circulation is attested by one 
of the earliest, if not the earliest of all, writers who borrowed from 
it — ^Alfred of Beverley. In the preface to his History, largely an 
abridgment of Geofirey compiled about 1150, Alfred states that 
Geofirey’s book was so universally talked of that to confess ignorance 
of its stories was the mark of a clown. 

In the epilogue to his History, where he bids William of 
Malmesbury and Henry of Huntingdon " be silent as to the kings 
of the Britons,” Geoffrey commits the task of writing their further 
history to “Caradoc of Llancarvau, my contemimrary.” No Latin 
chronicle bearing Caradoc’s name is known to exist ; but certsdn 
Welsh compilations, continuing Geofirey’s narrative down to the 
year 1166, are, on very doubtful authority, ascribed to him^ 
Caradoc’s authorship is, however, claimed with more confidence 
for a work which embodies a few Arthurian traditions of which 
Geoffrey seems to have been ignorant— the Latin I/ifs of Cfiidas. 
In this curious production, written either before or shortly after 
Geoffrey’s deaths Arthur is described, first of all, as being engaged 
in deadly feud with llueil, or Huel, king of Bcotland and one of 
Gildas’s twenty-three brothers, whom he finally kills ; he subse- 
quently comes into collision with Melwas, the wicked king of *'rixe 
summer country," or Somerset, who had, unknown to him, abducted 
his wife, Guouevor, and concealed her in Hie abbey of Olastonia. 
Just as tlie two kings are about to meet in battle, the monks of 
Glastonia, accompanied by Qildas, intervene and succeed in per- 
suading Melwas to restore Gnenever to Arthur. Tins would seem 
to Iks the earliest aispctuiuice of the tmdition which, in the 
romances, sulsstitutes Melwas (the Mollyagrauncc of Malory) for 
Mordred as the alKluctor of Guinevere. Otlser I^tin lives of Welrfi 
saints, written not long after the Lfe qfGUdas, record traditions 
about Arthur which are quite independent of Geoffrey*, a iSict 
which would seem to indicate that Geoffrey’s direct borrowings of 
Arthurian stories from Welsh sources are comparatively slight. 

Popular though it immediately became elsowhore, Gotiifrey's 
History, it is strange to find, seems to have aroused little interest 

‘ Suo the liiiigliNh traueleiion pubUehod in ICS'l by David I’owell. 

* Acoordinff to a oompetont outhority, about HCO (1)'. Lot in liomunia, xxiy, 880). 
0!ha MS (at Ourpue Ohtisti Collose, Cambrid|{o) la ol the twelftli century. 

* See, for aunple, the L(fe of St Carmuwg end the I.ife of St Cotitw in Bmi’e 
Cainbro-mtUh SainU (1858). 
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in Walea An important Welsh translation of it^, vhich was, at 
one time, supposed to have been its “British” oripnal, vas, indeed, 
made at an early date, but the medieval Welsh bards remained 
altogether indifferent to Arthurian story. Hie second great period 
of Welsh bardic activity extends from the twelfth century down to 
the death of prince Llywelyn ap Gnififud in 1282 ; but we look in 
vain among the works of the crowd of bards who flourished at this 
period for any celebration of Arthur and his deeds. Tliere is no 
Welsh metrical romance, or epic, of Arthur. The medieval bards 
sing, in preference, of living warriors or of those lately deail, well 
knowing that such encomiastic {loetry brought its ready rowarils. 
It is to her prose story-tellers that Wales owes her one incomparable 
contribution to Arthurian romance in the native tongue. 

The full value of the Arthurian stories as poetic and romantic 
matter and, in particular, their possibilities of adaptation and 
expansion as ideal tales of chivalry, were first perceived in France^ 
or, at any rate, by writers who us^ the French language. Three 
stages, or forms, in the literary exploitation to which the legends 
were subjected by French romantic writers, can be clearly traced. 
First comes the metrical chronicle, in which Geoffiroy's quasi- 
historical narrative appears in an expanded and highly-coloured 
romanric setting, and of which Waco’s Brut is the earliest standard 
example. This was the literary form in which the Arthurian 
legend made its first appearance in English. Kext in order, and 
not much later, perhaps, in their actual origin, come tho metrical 
romances proper. These poetical romances, of which the works 
of Ohrdtien de Troyes are at once the typical, and the most sucoess- 
fhl, examples, are oonceraed with the careers and achievements 
of individual knights of the Arthurian court In them, Artfatur 
himself plays quite a subordinate part ; his wars and ihe com- 
plications that led to his tra^c end are altogether lost sight of. 
Hie third stage is represented by tho prose romances, which bog^ 
to bo compiled, probably, during the closing years of the twelfth 
century, and whi<ih underwent a continuous process of ex{>ansion, 
interpolation and redaction until about the iniddlo of tho thirteenth 
omtury. Many of those prose romances, such as those of Mwiin 

* Fftorya Brmhiwti y, SrnUmytit In Tht Sti Booh of Xtmrgut (add. BIwi and 
OhrcnogTTTn Xvani, Oxford, 1890). iAOthw Wtlib okroaiolo, alw at ena Usu 
iniqiKHMd to havo boon Qaoffny'a oristnal, ii TyaiUo'* BnU, prlatad In tha ifyeyrtan 
Anhatotogy of Wtdu at "from tba Bad Book of BacgHt.” Bo tnoh duoniota, boir. 
avar, appaats In Thi Rtd Booh. TytUIo ia nppoaed to kavt livad In tba tavtntit 
eantiuy; ttta obroniela aiorlbad to him la not found In any 1C6 aarliar than tha 
flftaanth. 
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n-nfl Lancdot, give much greater prominence than the poems do 
to Arthur’s individual deeds and fortunes. The most celebrated 
name associated -ndth the authorship of these prose vrorks is that 
of Walter Map, who, calling, as he does, the Welsh his "follow- 
countiTmenV’ brings Wales and the Angevin court, onco more, into 
touch with the development of the Arthurian legend. 

The Norman clerk, Wace, was the first French writer who 
turned Geoffrey of Monmouth’s fabulous chronicle to profitable 
poetical uses. Geoffrey Gaimar, an Anglo-Norman writer who 
lived in the north of England, had, probably, anticipated Wace's 
design^; but no copy of Gaimar’s translation has been preserved. 
Wace’s poem was completed in 1166, and, according to Layamon®, 
was dedicated to queen Eleanor, the wife of Henry II — another 
fact which indicates the interest taken by the Anglo-Norman court 
in the literary exploitation and the dissemination of British legends. 
Wace was a courtly writer, and in his narrative Artlmr appears as 
the flower of chivalry, the ideal knightly warrior of the Norman 
imagination. Although his poem is based, in substance, entirely 
on Geoffrey’s History, Waco is fitr from being a mere servile 
translator of Geoffrey. He dresses up Geoffrey's matter with a 
wealth of picturesque detail and of colour all his own. Moreover, 
he seems to have had access to romantic traditions, or stories, 
quite unknown to Geoffrey. The Bound TabH for example^ is 
first heard of in Wace—and of it, as he says, “the Bretons tdl 
many a &blc.’’ It was made by Arthur in order to settle all 
disputes about precedence among his knights^ Wace also amplifies 
Geoffrey’s account of the passing of Arthur. The British king is 
not merely left in Avalon “to be cured of his wounds” ; ho is still 
there, the Bretons await him, and say that he will come back and 
live again®. Wace’s poem, as a whole, thus represents an inter- 
mediate stage between the chronicles and the pure romances. It 
must have contributed ijowerfully to tlie popularity of “the matter 
of Britain,” by putting it into a form aitd a language which com- 
manded a much larger constituency of readers titan would be 
attracted by any Latin prose narrative, however highly coloured 
or agreeably written. 

* Dc Nugit CuriaMvmi n, oh. 

^ Gaimar had probably oomplotod hi$ work by IWO. Hif loifc Eittorg cf ik$ 
formed a prelude to hie VBitorU d$$ JSngl^it whieb ha« been prmired (adv 
Hardy aud HartiUjr iiotU 1888^9). 

^ Layamon statei that Waoe ''gave** hie book to ** the noble Eleanor, who wae the 
hi^ king Henry^e ^ueen/* Brut, 11« 42, 48* 

* LI. 9994-10,007. » L. 18,088. 
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Above a]], Wace’s Brvi is of signal interest to English readers 
as forming the basis of the solitary contribution of any consequence 
made by an English writer to the vast and varied mass of Arthnrian 
literature before the fourteenth century. Layamon, however, is 
a very different poet from Wace. While not indifferent to romance, 
as several significant additions to the Arthurian part of his story 
will show, Layamon wrote his Brut as a frankly patriotic English 
epic. Wace’s work is almost as artificial and exotic a product 
as the poetical romances ; it was designed as a contribution to the 
polite literature of the STonnan aristocracy. Layamon, dwelling 
in seclusion on the banks of tire Bevem, where “it wjw gowl to be,” 
was fired by an ambition “to tell the noble deeds of England," and 
to tell them in the English tongua His poem is the first articulate 
utterance of the native English genius reasserting itself in its own 
language after the long silence which sncceedt^ the Oonquest. 
Although he borrowu most of his matter from Wace, Layamon, 
in manner and spirit, is much nearer akin to the robust singers 
of the Old Eng^irii period than to the courtiiy French poet Hie 
simple force and vividness of the primitive English epic r(»ppear 
in descriptions of battle scenes and of heroic deeds. Even the 
poet's (fiction is scrupulously pure English. And Arthnr, who, 
in the hands of the profession^ romancers, had already liocume 
all but an alien to his fatherland, is restored to his rightfrtl 
place as the champion of Britain, and the great Christian king 
who 

Drew all the petty prinmriinns under him. 

Their king and hea^ and made a realm, and reign’d. 

Arthnr, therefore, was to Layamon, primarily, the id(«il Britidb 
hero — an actual of England, whose character and prowess 
deserved the veneration of his oountiymen altogether apart from 
the s^amour with which romance had enshrouded his name. But 
Layamon was a poet; and upon him, as upon the rest, the romantic 
glamour works its inevitable spell Elf-land claims Arthur, Ixrth 
at his birth and at his death. Elves received him Into the world ; 
tl^ gave him gifts, to become the best of knights and a mighty 
king, to have long life and to lie generous above all living men K 
At 1^ pBMing Arthur says he will go to Argante (MoTgan hj/kif), 
the splendid elf; she will heal him of his wounds, so i^t he will 
return again to his kingdom*. Again, Arthur's byrnie was made 
for him by Wygar, the elvish smith*, his spear by Griffin of the 
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city of the 'mzard Merlin (Eaermerdin)^ Oalibum, his sword, 
was wrought in Avalon with magic craft®; the Bound Table by 
a strange caiTpenter from beyond the sea®. Nowhere, however, 
does Layamon’s poem breathe more of the spirit of pure romance 
than in the passages which describe Arthur’s last battle and foil 
The encounter took place at Oamelford (Camlan) “a name that 
will last for everV’ The stream, hard by, “was flooded with blood 
unmeasured.” So thick was the throng that the waixiors could 
not distinguish each other®, but “each slew downright, were he 
swain, wore he knight.” Modred and all his knights perished 
and “there were slain all the brave ones, Arthur’s warriors, high 
and low, and all the Britons of Arthur’s board.” Of all the two 
hundred thousand men who fought none remained, at the end 
of the fight, save Arthur and two of his knights. But Arthur was 
sorely wounded, and, bidding the young Constantin^ Cadoris »)n, 
take charge of his kingdom, ho consigns himself to the care of 
Argante, “the fairest of all maidens,” who dwells in Avalon. Thence, 
cured of his woimds, he will come again to “dwell with the Britons 
with mickle joy.” 

Bren with the words there came from the sea a short boat, home on fits 
waves, and two women therein, wondrously arrayed; and they took Arthur 
anon, and bare him uuiokly, and softly laid him down, imd forth away. 
Then was bronght to pass that which Merlin whUom said, that there should 
be sorrow untold at Arthur’s forth'faring. The Britons believe yet that he la 
alive, and dwelloth in Avalon, with the fairest of all elves, and ever yet the 
Britons look for Arthur’s coming. Was never the man bom, nor ever of 
woman chosen, that knoweth the sooth, to say more of Arthur. But whilom 
thore was a seer Light Merlin; he said vriith words— and his sayings were 
sooth— that an Arthur should yet come to help the Britons. 

lu this passage, as iu mauy others, Layamon supplies several 
details not found in Wace, and his poem throughout beam abundant 
evidence that he drew upon a fund of independent traditions 
gleaned from many fields. Among tho nmst interesting of 
Layamon’s additions to, and amplifl(»ttionB of, Waco’s narrative 
are his accounts of Arthur’s dream shortly boforo his last return 
to Britain, and of the origin and tho making of the Bound Table. 
The dream®, of which neither Gfooifrey nor Waco know anything, 
foreshadows the treachery of Modred and (luinevero, and disturbs 

’ll. !28,7fl8. ’ll. 81,186. * Ii. 93,910. < U. 98,688 144 . 
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Arthur with the sense of impending doom. The occasion of the 
institution of the Round Table is, as in Wace, a quarrel for 
precedence among Arthur’s knights ; but the description of the 
actual making, and of the properties, of the Table is all Layamon’s 
own. It was while he was in Cornwall, after the quarrel among 
his knights, that Arthur met the man from oversea who offered 
to “make him a board, wondrous fair, at which sixteen hundred 
men and more might sitV’ Its huge size notwithstanding, and 
though it took four weeks to make, the board could, by some 
magic means, l)e cjirried by Arthur as ho rode, and set by him 
in wliat phicc soever ho willed Like Wace, Layamon evidently 
knew stories about the Roiuid Table, of which the ori^n has 
never been traced ; for “ this was that same table ” ho says, “ of 
which the Britons boast" — the Britons, who tell “many leasings” 
of king Arthur, and say of him things “ that never happened in the 
kingdom of this world*.’’ So it would appear that Layamon, had 
he please<l, could have told us much more of Arthur. Even as it 
stands, however, his poem is a notable contribution to Arthurian 
story, and has the unique distinction of being the first celebration 
of “ Ihe matter of Britain ” in the English tongue. 

When we pass from the metrical chronicles to the pure 
romances, Imth verse and prose, we all but iiart with the traditiorml 
British Arthur altogether. Not only are we suddenly transported 
into the “no man’s land” of chivalry, but wo find ourselves 
surromided by strange apparitions from regions Oeoifrey and ids 
tmnriators never knew. In the romances, the Arthurian court 
serves but as a convenient rendezvous for a 

moring row 

Of ntugio ahsdowHslispea that aam $iaA go 

in quest of adventures which bear little, or no, relation to the 
British king. Characters, of whom the chroniclers tell us nothing, 
and who were themselves the heroes of quite independent Icgomls, 
now make dramatic entry niam the Arthurian shigo. 'J’ristram and 
Lancelot and Perceval play imrts which divert onr attention quite 
away from that assigned to Arthur himself. Tims, a complete 
history of Arthurian romance involves a series of enquiries into 
the growth of a number of legends which have, for the most party 
only the most artificial connection with the original Arthurian 
traction. Borne of these legends are as archaic, and as purely 
mythical, as tlie primitive fiibles about the British Arthur, and 
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yretQ probably current in popular lays long before the latter half 
of the twelfth century. A foil account of the romances in which 
they were embodied and enriched during tlie age of chitaliy 
belongs to the histoiy of French, and Gorman, rather than to that 
of English, literature. Kot until the fourteenth century do we 
come across a single English writer whoso name is to be mentioned 
in the same breath with those of Chrdtien de Troyes and the 
authors of the BVench prose romances, or of Wolfram von 
Ebohenbach, Gottfried von Straasburg and Hartmann von Aue. 
Here, only the briefest review can be attempted of the main 
features of the subsidiary legends which were imported, by these 
and other writers, into the vast Arthurian miscellany. 

Of all such legends, the most intiniately connected with Arthur 
himself is the story of Merlin. In Welsh tradition, Merlin, or 
Myrdin, is a figure very similar to Taliesin — a wizard bard of the 
sixth century, to whom a number of spurious poetical comitositions 
came, in course of time, to bo ascrilKsd. His first iissociation with 
Arthur is duo to Geoffrey of Monmouth, who identifies him with 
the Ambrosius of Hennius and makes of him both a maj^^cian and 
a prophet ; to his magic arts, as wo have seen, the birth of Arthur 
was largely due. His character is further developed in a Latin 
hexameter poem, Vita MerUni, composed, probably, about the 
year 1148 and attributed by several competent authorities to 
Geoffrey. This poem, however, presents us with a conception of 
the mage which is not easy to reconcile with the account given of 
him in Geoffrey's Bistorj/, and suggests many points of analogy 
with certain early Welsh poems in which Merlin figures, and with 
which QeoflTrey could hardly have been ac<iuaintctl^. Merlin makes 
his first appearance in French romantic poetry in a poem of which 
only a fragment has been preserved, supposed to be by Itobert de 
Borron, aud dating from the ond of the twelfth century. Upon 
this poem was based the French prose romance of Merlin, part of 
which is assigned to Bobert do Borron, and which exists in two 
forms— 'the first known as the "ordinary" Merlin, and the other 
as the Hmte de Merlin. For Robert de Borrorr, the enchanter’s 
arte are but so many manifestations of the powers of darkness ; 
Merlin himself becomes the devil's offrpring and most active agent 
From the Brnte dr. Meiiiti, of which Malory’s first four books are 
an abridged version, was derived one of the nunor offshoots of 

1 tThese rmmblanoes are pointed out in what ie the fulleet account of the Merlin 
flagft in lEngilA, Outlint$ of tU JRUti/ry of the X^eaend of Merlin, by W. B. Mead 
(Part IT of H« B. Wheatley'e edition of the prone Merlin in the E.B.7.S* eeriee). 
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Arthurian romance, the striking story of Balin and Balan. The 
earliest romance of Merlin in English is the metrical Artlww and 
Merlin, translated from a French original at the beginning of the 
fourteentli century. This work, however, is not so well known as 
the great prose Merlin, a translation from the French made about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. 

No knight of the primitive Arthurian fellowship eiyoyed a 
higher renowi than Arthur’s nephew, Gawahu Under the name 
of Qwalchmei, Gawain figures i>rominently in the Welsh Triads 
and in the Mabinoffimi; while, as Walgainus, he is one of Arthur’s 
most faithful and doughty lieutenants in the wars recounted by 
Geoffrey. Bo greivt was the traditional fame of Gawain that 
William of Malmesbury thought it worth while to record the 
discovery of his grave in Pembrokeshire; and there is some 
evidence that his name was well known even in Italy by the 
beginning of the twelfth century^ He was, probably, the centre 
of a cycle of adventures quite independent of, and quite as old as, 
the original Arthur saga. lie is certainly the hero of more 
episodic romances thatt any other British knight^ and, in the 
general body of Arthurian romance, none is so ubiquitoua In 
Chretien de Troyes’s Oonte del Ormtl, and in Wolfram von Kachen- 
bacli’s Parzival, Gawain is almost as imijoriant a personage as 
Perceval himself. In the German i>oom J)iu KrOne, by Heinrich 
von dcm Tiirlin, ho, and not Perceval, is the actual achiever of 
the Grail quest It is carious, however, to note that no other knight 
undergoes so marked a transformation of cliaracter in his progrees 
through the romances. In the Mabimgum, and the earlier stagai 
of the l<!^end generally, Gawain appears as the paragon of knightly 
courtesy — the gentleman, par exeeUenoe, of the Arthurian oouit. 
In some of the later romances, particularly in the more elaborate 
versions of the Grail legend, as in Malory and Tennyson, 

A reokletw and irroTOrent knight Ih he*. 

Before Malory’s time, however, Gawain is unifonuly presented in 
English literature in a flattering light, and no Artiuman hero was 
more popular with English writers^ The finest of all Middle 
Ene^h metrical romances, Sir Oavmyne and du drone KmffM, 

1 dimmer, QUHngUchti Q^UhtU l$90» No* d0| p* 881* 
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dealing mth incidents derived, apparently, from a primitive form 
of the Gawain legend, portrays him in his original character as a 
model of chivaliy and of all the knightly graces. 

In the fiill-orbed Arthurian cycle the most dramatic feature of 
the story which centres around the fortunes of Arthur himself is 
the love of Lancelot for Guinevere, The story of Lancelot is a 
comparatively late, and, to all appearance, a non-Celtic, graft upon 
the original Arthurian stock. Whether, as some surmise, its 
motive was originally suggested by the Tristram legend or not, 
it remains as an obvious embodiment of the French ideal of 
amywr eowrtois, and is thus the most significant example of the 
direct influence of the conceptions of chivalry upon the develop- 
ment of Arthurian story. Lancelot first appeare as the lover of 
Guinevere in Chrdtien’s Chevalier de la Oharrette, a poem written 
at the instance of Marie of Champagne, who took a lively interest 
in the elaboration of the theory and practice of “courtly love.” 
Hence it came about that, as Chaucer tells us, women held “in 
fid gret reverence the boko of Lancelot do Lako^” The book to 
which Chaucer, like Dante in the famous passage alwut Paolo and 
Francesca, refers is, doubtless, the great prose romance of Laneelotf 
traditionally associated with the name of Walter Map. The 
Lancelot is a vast compilation, of which tlierc are three clear 
divisions— the first usually called the Lmusdot proper, the second 
the Quest of the Holy Grail and the tlimi the Mmrte Artftw*. 
In the MSS, these romances are persistently attributed to Walter 
Map ; one version of the Quest is described as having been written 
by him “for the love of his lord, king Henry, who caused it to be 
translated from Latin into French.” A iMxssage in Hue de 
Kotelande’s poem, Ipenmdon, following the description of a 
tournament which Ix^rs some resemblance to incidents recorded 
in lj<medot, has liecn taken tf> furnish additional evidence of 
Map’s authorship^ The main difiicidty about assigning them 
romances to Map is that of reconciling the composition of works 
of such size with his known activity as a courtier and a public 
man. Nor, apart from one or two feiry-stories included in it, 
does what may be called his common-place book, He Nvgig 
Curialium, afford any indication of the life-long interest which 

* Ifomt I’mtti Tale, 892. 

* Sflo Ward, Catalogue of Homaneet I'n the Hritiih Mtueum (Vol. i, pp, 848 * 119 .), 
for aa aoconnt of wme of the MSB. 

* See ante, Ohapter », p, 100. For a foil diBOonion of the proWoma loggeited by 
thie paaaasa. Me Ward, CmUgut of Somneet in Jl. U. (Vol. i, p. 784) and Uiw 
J. li. WeBton’e The Thru Daye' Toumuneta (Nutt, WOS). 
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Arthurian romance must have had for one capable of so imposing 
a contribution to its literature as the great prose Lancdot 

The ascription to Walter Map of the prose Quest of iSte Boly 
ChraU links his name with the most intricate branch of Arthurian 
romance. The Grail saga, in its various ramifications and exten-. 
sions, is the most difficult to interpret, and to account for his- 
torically, of all the constituent elements of the “matter of Britain.” 
None, at any rate, affords a better illustration of the way in which 
that matter came to be “subdued to what they worked in” by a 
particular group of romantic hantls. Just as the ideals of courtly 
chivalry Bhai>c and colour the story of Lancelot, so do the ascetic 
proclivities of a monastic cult assert themselves in tlte gradual 
unfolding of the legend of the Holy Grail The original hero of 
the Grail quest appears to have been Gawain ; but he is soon 
displaced by the central figure of tlie existiug versions of the 
story, Perceval Perceval, in his turn, is superseded by one who 
“exemplifies, in a yet more uncompromising, yet more inhuman, 
spirit, the ideal of militant asceticismV’ Lancelot's sou, Galahad. 
The earlier versions of the legend, however, know nothing of 
Galahad, nor is there any reason for assuming that the i>rimitive 
forms of the story had any religious motive. In tlie Grail literature 
which has come down to ns, two distinct strata of legend, which 
apparently, iudepeudent of each other in their origin, are to 
be clearly tra^. They are distinguished as the “ Quest " proper, 
and the “ Early History ” of the Holy Grail*. The best-known ver- 
sions of the “ Quest ” are the OovOe dd Groud, of which the earlier 
portions are by OhrtitSen de Troyes, the Fmrdval of Wottram von 
Ischeabaoh and the Welsh Mabine^ of Fw^htur. Of the “Sk^ly 
History" the chief vendons are the Josej^ of Arimathsa and 
M&eJm of Bobert de Borron, and the QtAU dd Bt Graal attributed 
to Map*. In the “Quest” forms of the legend the interest toms 
mainly upon the personality of the hero, Perceval, and upon bis 
adventures in search of certain talismans, which include a sword, 
a bleeding lance and a “grml” (either a magic vessel as in 
Chrdtilen, or a stone, as in WolframX The “ Early History ” versions 

i JL Ktttt, Tht Ltgendt 0 / tht Holy Qrail (Fopnlw StndiM In Myttiologr, Bwuuu* 
and Folldore> p, 7% 
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dwell, chiefly, upon the nature and origin of these talismans. The 
search for the talismans is, in the "Quest” stories, connected 
the healing of an ipjured kinsman, and with the avenging of the 
wrong done to him. In the fifteenth century English metrical 
romance of Sir F&rcyvdk, the vengeance of a son upon his father’s 
slayers is the sole argument of the story. 

The Grail cycle, in its fully developed form, would thus seem 
to comprise stories of mytliical and pagan origin, together with 
later accretions due entirely to the invention of romancers with a 
deliberately ecclesiastical bias. The palpably mythical character of 
the earlier "Quest” versions points to their being of more archaic 
origin than the “Early History” documents, and they are almost 
certainly to be traced to Celtic sources. “ The texture, the colour- 
ing, the essential conception of the older Grail Quost stories can 
be paralleled from early Celtic mytliic romance, and from no other 
contemporary European literature'." These tales, however, proved 
susceptible of being used, in tlie late twelfth and early thirteenth 
centuries, for religious purposes; thus, the Grail came to be 
identified with the cup of the Last Sapper, which Pilate gave to 
Joseph of Arimathea, and in which Joseph treasured the blood 
that flowed from Cbdst’s wounds on the Cross. The cup was 
brought by Joseph to Britain, and ita story is thus connected with 
an old legend which attributed to Joseph the convetrion of Britmn 
to Christianity. The traditions concerning this evangeUsation of 
Britain appear to have been specially preserved in documents kept 
at the abbey of Glastonbury ; and Glastonbury, associated as it 
was even with Avalon itself, came, as we know, to have a significant 
connection with Arthurian lore by the ond of the twelfth century. 
Tiie glorification of Britain manifostly intended by this [particular 
use of the Grail legend suggests, once again, the interest taken by 
the Angevin court in tlie diplomatic possibilities of adroit literary 
manipulation of the Arthurian traditions. And if, indeed, Henry 11 
can be proved to have had anything to do with it at all, an argument 
of some plausibility is established in support of the MB record 
that the courtier, Walter Map, did, “for the love of his lord, king 
Henry," tianslate from Latin into French The Qimt of the Uoijf 
Qrail 

Ibero remains one other famous legend to l)o noticed, which 
has attached itself to the Arthurian group, and which, in Its origin 
and character, is the most distinetivoly Celtic of them all The 
story of Tristram and Isoult is the most purely poetical, and, 

' Nutt, litgmdM of the Holy Oruilt p, 59, 
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probably, the oldest, of the subsidiary Arthurian tales. Above all, its 
scene, its character and its mot{/'mark it out as the one undoubted 
and unchallenged property of “the Celtic fringe.” Ireland and 
Wales, Cornwall and Britanny, all claim a share in it Tristram 
appears, under the name of Drystan son of Tallwch, as a purely 
mythical hero in a very old Welsh triad, which represents him as 
the nephew, and swineherd, of Mark — March ab Meirchion — 
protecting his master’s swine against Arthur’s attempt to get at 
them*. Mark, in the earliwit poetical versions of the tale, is king of 
Cornwall. Iseult, the primal heroine, is a daughter of Ireland, 
while the other Iseult, she of the White Hands, is a princess of 
Britanny. Tlie entire story breatlies the very atmosphere, and 
reflects the dim, mysterious half-lights, of the western islands 
beaten by the gray, inhospitable sea — ^the sea, which, in the finest 
rendering of the legend in English poetry, keeps up a haunting 
choral accompaniumnt to Iseult’s anguish-stricken cries at Tlntag^l, 
when 

all their past came wailinsr in the wind, 

And all their future thundered in the sea^. 

Coloured by scarcely any trace of Christian sentiment, and only 
fidntly touched, as compared with the story of Lancelot, by the 
artificial conventions of chivalry, the legend of Tristram boars 
every mark of a remote pagan, and Celtic, origin. NoiHier in 
classical, nor in Teutonic, saga, is there anything really comparable 
with the elemental and over-mastering passion which makes the 
story of Tristram and Iseult, in trajpc interest and pathos, second 
to none of the great love-tales of the world. 

The Tristram legend was preserved, in all probability, in many 
detached lays before it came to be embodied in any extant poem. 
The earliest known poetical versions of the story are those of the 
Anglo-Normans, Biroul (c. 1150) and Thomas ( 0 . 1170), of which 
we possess only fragments, and which were the foundations, 
respectively, of the Cerman imems of Eilliart von Obergo and 
of Gottfried von Btrassburg. A lost Tridan poem is also ascribed 
to Chretien de Troyes, and is supposed by sumo to have been used 
by the writer, or writers*, of the long prose Trialxm, upon which 
Malory largely drew. As it passed through the hands of these 

^ IStoe Th$ Animim Legm&t p. 10, when it i» of Maiicb, or Mlwrk, thut 
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writers, the Tristram story, like the rest, was subjected to the 
inevitable process of chivalric decoration; but it has managed to 
preserve better than the others its bold primitive characteristics. 
Its original existence in the form of scattered popular lays is, to 
some extent, attested by one of the poems of Mario of France — 
Le Ohkfor^euiMe (The Honeysuckle) — ^recording a pretty stratagem 
of Tristan during his exile from king Mark’s court, whereby he 
succeeded in obtaining a stolon interview with Iseult Nor was it 
the Tristram legend alone that was thus preserved in popular lays 
from a period anterior to that of the great romantic efflorescence 
of Arthurian story. Many isolated poems dealing with characters 
and incidents subsequently drawn into the Arthurian medley must 
have been based upon traditions popularised by the rude art of 
some obscure minstrels, or story-tellers, “Breton” or other. One 
of the best known examples of such iKmms is Mario of France’s lay 
of Lmival, a (Jeltic feiry-talo quite unconnected, originally, with 
the Arthurian court Even more ambitions works, such as the 
ChevcUi&r auLim, or Yvain, and the Erea, of Ohrdtien, were almost 
certainly founded upon poems, or popular tales, of which the 
primitive versions have been irretrievably lost. For the Welrii 
prose romances of The LaSy of the Fomtain and of Q&ramh^ 
the heroes of which, Owein and Geraint, correspond respectivdy to 
Chretien’s Yvtun and Free— -while resembling the French poems in 
their main incidents, cannot be satis&ctorily accounted for except 
on the supposition that the stories embodied in them originally 
existed in a much older and simpler form than that in which they 
are presented by Chretien. 

In this necessarily cursory review of an extensive and compli- 
cated subject, a good deal has been claimed fur Celtic sources and 
Celtic influence ; and it may not Ik) out of place to conclude with 
an attempt to summarise, very briefly, the actual debt of Englirii 
literature to the early literature of the Celtic peoples. Upon few 
subjects has there b^n, in our time, so much vague and random 
writing as upon so-called Celtic “traits" end “notes" in English 
imaginative literature. Benan and Matthew Arnold, in two femous 
essays, which, in their time, rendered a real service to letters 
calling attention to the buried literary treasures of Wales and 
Ireland, set a fashion of speculating and theorising about "the 
Cielt” as |>erilouH as it is feednatiug. For, after all, no cririoal 
method is moro capable of abuse tlian the process of aesthetic 
literary analysis which seeks to <listinguish Ihe Celtic frmn the 
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other ingredients in the genius of the greater English tmters, and 
'trhich sounds Shakespeare, or Byron, or Keats for the Celtic “note.” 
While there is no difliculty about admitting that tiie authentic 
literature of the Celts reveals a “sentiment,” a “natural magic,” a 
“turn for style,” and even a “Pindarism” and a “Titanism,”^ •which 
are all its o'vra, it is a very diiferent matter to assign a Celtic 
source to the supposed equivalents of these things in later English 
poetry. An example of the peculiar dangeis besetting such 
speculations is furnished by Matthew Arnold’s own observations 
about Macpherson and the Celtic “melancholy.” The Ossianic 
poems, whatever their original Caelic sources may have been, 
reflect far more of the dour melancholy xxiculiar to the middle 
eighteenth century than of anything really characteristic of the 
primitive Celtic temperament Matthew Arnold is, indeed, able to 
parallel the laments over the desolation of the halls of Balclutha, 
and BO on, with extracts from the old Welsh] poet Llywarch Hda. 
But even Uywarch’s anguish as he contemplates the vanished 
glories of the hall of Kyudylan is by no means peculiar to the 
Celt The same melancholy vein is found in the early poetry of 
other races ; it appears in the Old English poems of The Heqfarer 
and The Wmuhrer, and even in tlie ancient poetry of the oast, for 

Thoy say the Lion and the Lhsard keep 

The Courts where damshyd fflutied and drank deep, 

And Bahtdm, that great Hunter— the Wild Ass 
Stamps o*er his Head but oaauot break hie Sleep. 

The direct influence of Celtic literature upon tliat of England 
amounts, on any strict computation, to very littla And this is only 
natural when we remember that the two languages, in which the 
chief monuments of that literature sure preserved— Welsh and Irish 
— jBresent difficulties which only a very few intrepid English 
linguists have had the courage and the patience to surmount 
Thus it happens, for example, that the greatest of all the medieval 
Welsh poets — Davyd ap Cwilym, a contemporary of Chaucer — is 
only known to English readers by fragmentary notices, and 
indifihrent translations, supplied by George Burrow. A few tantar 
Ihdng^ and freely translated, scraps— for thoy are nothing more — 
from the Welsh bards are due to Gray ; while Thomas Love Peacock 
has treated, in his own peculiar vein of sardonic humour, themes 
borrowed fhnn ancient Welsh poetry and tradition. Above all, 
there remains the singularly graceful translation of tire Welsh 

> Th«M are wme of Uattbev Aniold’e “ notes*’ of the Oeltdo geniua in The Siudv 
iff OtUk LiUraiwie 
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Mahinogion by Lady Charlotte Guest. The literature of Ireland 
has, at a quite recent date, been much better serred by translators 
than that of Wales, and several admirable English versions of 
Irish poems and prose tales are making their influence felt upon 
the literature of the day. So fiir, however, as the older Celtic 
literature is concenied, it is not so much its fonn that has told to 
auy appreciable extent upon English writers as its themes and its 
spirit. Tlio main chaxmel of this undoubted Celtic influence was 
tlmt aflbrded by the Arthurian and its kindred legcuda The 
popularity of the “matter of Britain” came almut at a time when 
there was, comparatively, much more intimate literary commerce 
between the Buropeaii nations than there is now. The Normans 
succeeded in bringing Britain and Franco at least into much closer 
contact than has over existed between them since; and it was 
Franco that controlled the literary destinies of Euroim during the 
great romantic period of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It 
would be rash to endeavour to apimrtion Ijetwoen the south of 
Frunce and tlie northeni “Celtic fringe" their respective contri- 
butions to all that is denoted by the ideals of chivalry. But, in 
the mist which still overhanp the subject, w© do seem to discern 
with fair distinctness that it was the coiuunction of these ap- 
parently diverse racial tendencies, directo<l by the dUplomatic 
genius of the Normans, that gave us our vast and picturesque body 
of Arthurian romance. Through all the various strains of Arthurian 
story we hear 

tho honu) of Elflond ftdntly blowing; 

and it is <piito possible that, to the Celtic wonderland, with its 
fables of “the little peoi>le,” wo owe much of tho fairy-lore which 
has, through Shakespeare and other imets of lower degree, enriched 
tho literature of England Chaucer, at any rate, seemed to Imve 
very little doubt about it, for ho links all that he knew, or cared 
to know, about tho Arthurian stories with his recollections of 
tho fairy world: 

In th’ oldfl dayes of the Idag Arthour, 

Of which that Britons speken greet honour, 

A1 was thia land futflld of fayerye; 

Tho elf-uueon, with hir Joiy oomiMtnye 

Uaunood ful ofte in many a grene mukle. 

80 let us believe, with the poeta, and leave the British Arthur in 
his unquestioned place as the supreme king of fliiry-land 
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METRICAL ROMANCES, 1200—1500 
I 

Mm spehe <(f romances of prps, 

Of Horn child and of Vpoiffs, 

Of Bevis and sir Gy, 

Of «V Libeux and Bleyn^amowr; 

But sir Thopas, he bereth the fiour 

Of roped chivalry. Sib Thopajb. 

It is hard to understand the process of change that made so 
much difference between Old and Middle English story-telling. 
At first, one is inclined to account for it by the Norman con- 
quest, and, no doubt, that is one of the factors; the degradation 
of the English and their language naturally led to a more popular 
and Tulgar sort of naiTativo literature. was composed 

for persons of quality, Havdok for the common people. Old 
Englisli narrative poetry was, in its day, the best obtainable; 
English metrical romances were known by the authors, vendors 
and consumers of them to be inferior to the best, ia to the French ; 
and, consequently, there is a rustic, uncourUy air about them. Their 
demeanour is o:^n lumbering, and they are somelimes conscious 
of it The English look to the French for instrucrion in good 
manners and in the hinds of literature that belong properly to a 
court In the old times before the Conquest they had the older 
courtliness which was their own, and which is represented in the 
Old English epic remains, BeowuHf, Weddhere and other poems. 

But it will not do to regard the Conquest aa a full and complete 
explanation of the difference, because the same kind of change is 
found in other Teutonic comitrics where there was no poUticsI 
conquest In Denmark and Bwedeu and Germany and the Nether- 
lamk there are to bo found rhyming romances of the same sort as 
the English, written about the same time. In Germany, it is true, 
the romantic school of the early Ihirteenth century is much more 
refined than anything in England before the days of Chaucer and 
Gower ; but, besides the narrative work of the great Gorman poete 
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of that time there are many riming tales that may very well be 
compared with English popular romances ; while in Denmark and 
Sweden there is a still closer likeness to England. There the 
riming narrative work is not a bit more regular or courtly than 
in England ; there is the same kind of easy, shambling verse, the 
same sort of bad spelling, the same want of a literary standard. 
But in those countries there was no Norman conquest ; so that it 
will not do to make the political condition of the English account- 
able for the manners of their popular literature. The Norman 
conquest helped, no doubt, in the depression of English literature, 
but like things happened in other countries without a foreign 
conqueror. Just as all tlie Teutonic languages (except that of 
Iceland) pass from the Old to the Middle stage, so in litera- 
ture there is a parallel movement in (lonnauy, England and 
Denmark from an earlier to a later medieval typo. In all the 
Teutonic countries, though not at the same time in all, there was 
a change of taste and hishion which abandoned old epic themes 
and native fonns of verse for new subjects and for riming 
measures. This meant a groat disturbance and confusion of literary 
principles and traditions ; hence, much of the now literature was 
experimental and undisciplined It took long for tho narions to 
find a literary standard. The Germans attained it about 1200 ; 
the English in the time of Chaucer ; the Danes and Bwedes not 
until long after the close of tho Middle Agos. The progress 
from Old to Middle English narrative verse is not to be under- 
stood from a consideration of England alone; it is part of a 
general change in European fasWons, a new mixture of Teutonic 
and Roman elements, not to speak of Celtic and oriental strains 
in tho blending. 

In tho history of English narrative jKjetry there is a great gap 
of two centuries Imtwoon The. Butth of MaMmi and Layamon’s 
with very little to fill it or even to show what sort of things 
have been lost, what varieties of story-telling amused the English 
in the reign of Harold Oodwinsson or of Heniy I. In Prance, 
on the other hand, these centuries are rich in story books still 
extant ; and, as tho English metrical romances depend very largely 
upon tho French, tho lustory of them may to some extent be ex- 
plained from French history ; though often more by way of contrast 
than of resemblance. 

In Franco, the twelfth century witnossod a very remarkable 
change of taste in stories whioli spread over all Europe and 
affected the Boglish, tho Germans and other people in different 
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ways. The old national epics, the chomsons de geste, were dis- 
placed by a new romantic school, which triumphed orer the old 
like a young Olympian dynasty over Saturn and his peers, or like 
the new comedy of the restoration over the last Elizabethans. 
The elmmms de geste were meant for the hall, for Homeric 
recitation after supper ; the new romances were intended to be 
read in my lady’s bower ; they were for summer leisure and day- 
light, as in the pretty scene described by Chretien de Troyes in 
his CJmalur an Lion, and translated into English ; 

Thurgh the hal sir Twain gaso 
Intil ane oroherd, playn pase; 

H!b maiden with him ledes he: 

He fsnd a fcnyght, nnder a tre, 

Open a olath of spoid he lay; 

Byfor him sat a M fayr may; 

A lady sat vriih tham in fere. 

The mayden red, at thcd myght here, 

A real romance In that place. 

But I ue vrote of wham it was; 

Bho was but flftene yores aide. 

The fcnyght was lorde of at that halde, 

And that mayden was his ayre; 

She was both gracious gode and fayre^. 

These French romances were dedicated to noble ladiM, and repre- 
sented everything that was most refined and elegant in the life 
of the twelfth century. Furthermore, like other later romantic 
schools, like Scott and Victor Hugo, authors travelled wide for 
their subjects. The old French poet’s well-known division of stories 
according to the three "matters"— -the "matter of France,” the 
"matter of Britain" and the “matter of Borne the great"*— 
very Imperfectly sums up the riches and the variety of French 
romantic themes, even when it is understood that the "matter 
of Borne" includes the whole of antiquity, the tales of Thebes and 
Troy, the wars of Alexander. It is true that (as in later romantic 
schools) the variety of scene and costume does not always prevent 
monotony. The romantic hero may be a knight of king Arthur's 
court, or may take his name from Protosilaus or Palaemon or 
Archytaa ; the scone in one story may be Ingres or Lyonease, in 
another Greece or Calabria ; it does not really make much di^- 
ence. So Mrs Badcliffe’s heroes, or Victor Hugo’s, are of the same 
sort, whether their scene be in the Fyraaees or in Ittdy. But, 

^ Twain and Qawaint $081 sqq. 

» Ni $<mi troii mtl horn atmdantt 

Ih Franei at da BraMgna at da Fom la grcMa. 

Sfaaai Chamon dt SaUrm. 
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nevertheless, the freedom of wandering over the world in search of 
plots and characters was exhilarating and inspiriting in the twelfth 
century in France ; there was great industry in fiction, a stirring 
literary competition. The following ages very largely lived on the 
products of it, to satisfy their own wants in the way of romance. 

The leaders of this school, Benoit de Ste More and Chretien 
de Troyes, with their followers, wore courtly persons, authors of 
fashionable novels, bent on putting into their work the spirit and 
all the graces of gentle conversation as it was then understood, 
more particularly the refinements of amatory sentiment, such as 
was allegorised in the next century in TJie Roniauut of die Rose. 
This sort of thing could not be equally appreciated or appropriated 
in all countrica Some people understood it, others could not. 
The great houses of Germany were very quick to learn from 
French masters and to rival them in their own lino. Hartmann 
von Auo translated Ohrdtieu fi’ccly — the romance of Enid, the 
tale of Yvain. Wolfram von .Eschenbach in his Parsival may 
borrow the substance, but the rendering, the spirit, is his own, 
removed far from any danger of comparison with the French 
sdhool, because it has a dlfibrent kind of nobility. In England 
things were otherwise, and it was not till the age of Chaucer and 
Gower that there was any English narrative work of the finer sort, 
with the right courtly good manners and a proper inteiest in 
sentimental themes. Tlie English of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries wore generally unable to make much of tlie “finer shades” 
in tlieir French authors. They can (HsjKiBe of romantic plots and 
adventures, they are never tired of stories ; but they have difficulty 
in following the eloquent montdogues of passionate damsels ; the 
elegant French phrasing annoyed them Just as one of the later 
French successors of Cltrcitien, the heroic romance of Le Grand 
Cyrm, aflected Major Belleuduti. Even the more ambitious of the 
English romances generally tall far short of the French and cannot 
keep up with their elaborate play of rhetoric and emotion. There 
is only one English version of a romance by Chr^ien, Ywam 
and Gawain. This is comparatively late; it belongs to the 
time of Cliaucer ; it is not rude; on the contrary, it is one of the 
most accomplished of all the riming tales outside the work of 
Chaucer and Gower. But it cuts short tlie long speeches of the 
original Ohritien’s Ymin {Le Chevaiur an Lion) has 6818 lines; 
the English version 4882. Hartmann, on the other hand, spins his 
story out to 8166 lines, being thoroughly possessed with adnfiia* 
ilon of the Frendh ways of thinking. The English romances of 
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Ipomedon (there are two in rime, beddes a prose Tersion) show 
well the difficulties and discrepancies, as will be explained later. 

WiUiam of Pcikrm is an example of a different sort, showing 
how hard it was for the English, even as late as the middle of the 
fourteenth century, to understand and translate the work of the 
French romantic school The English poet takes up the French 
QuiXkmmA de PaUrme, a sophisticated, sentimental story written 
in the fluent, unemphatic, clear style which perhaps only Gower 
could rightly reproduce in English. Tliis is turned into alliterative 
verse, with rather strange results, the rhetoric of the English 
school being utterly different from the French : quaint in diction, 
inclined to be violent and extravagant, very effective in satirical 
passages (as Piers Plmtmam, was to show) or in battle scenes 
(as in the Morte ArtJmre), but not well a^pted for polite and 
conventional literatura The alliterative poets were justified when 
they took their own way and did not try to compete with the 
French. Their greatest work in romance is Sir Gmoayne and the 
Grene Krdghtt written by a man who understood his business and 
produced new effects, original, imaginative, without trying to copy 
the manner of the French artists. 

At the same rime, while the greats the overruling, French 
influence is to bo found in the ambitious literary work of Ghrdtien 
de Troyes and his peers, it must not be forgotten that there wa« 
also a simpler but still graccM kind of French romance with 
which the English translators had more success. Ihis is best 
represented in the work of Marie de France ; and, in English, by 
the shorter romances which profess to be taken from Bruton lays, 
such as imafed, Orfeo and the Im U Freim. Here, the scale is 
smaller, and there is no superabundance of monologue and senti* 
noental digrestdon. (Hie clear lines of the original could be followed 
by the English without too much difficulty ; for the English, though 
long inferior to the French in subtlety, wore not bunglers, except 
when they ventured on unfamiliar ground without tho proper 
educarioiL 

Briefly and roughly, the history of the English romances might 
be put in this way. About the year 1200 French literature came 
to dominate the whole of Christendom, especi^ly in the matter of 
stories ; not only sending abroad the TVeneb tales of Oharlaoaagne 
and Boland, but importing plots, scenery and so forth, from many 
lands, Wales and Britanny, Greece and the further east, and giving 
new French forms to thmn, which were admired and, as far a« 
possible, borrowed by fordgn narions, according to their several 
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tastes and abilitiea The English took a large share in this trade. 
Generally speaking, their taste was easily satisfied. What they 
wanted was adventures; slaughter of Saracens, fights with dragons 
and giants, rightful heirs getting their own again, innocent 
princesses championed against their felon adversaries. Such 
commodities were purveyed by popular authors, who adapted 
from the French what suited them and left out the things in 
which the French axithore were most interested, viz. the oma< 
mental passagea The English romance writers worked for 
common minstrels and their audiences, and were not particular 
about their style. They used, as a rule, either short couplets or 
some variety of that simple stanza which is better known to most 
readers from Sir Thopaa than from Horn Childe. or Sir Libeaus. 
Sir Thopas illustrates and summarises, in parody, all the ways of 
the popular romance for a long time before Chaucer and for long 
after his death. Of course there are many differences in particular 
cases, and Sir Thopaa, with all his virtue, does not so far outshine 
the others as to make them indistingnisliable. Bevea is not es^ictly 
the same kind of thing as Sir Qvp, and the story of <Str JMeema 
has merits of its own not to be confounded with those of the other 
heroes. Nevertheless, they are all of one kind, and their style 
is popular and hackneyed. The authors were well enough pleased 
to have it so ; they did not attempt to rival their eminent French 
masters. 

But there were exceptiona One finds ambition at work in 
English poets even in days when French literature might have 
appeared so strong and so exalted as to dishearten any mere 
English comitetitor. The English Sir Triatrm, is a specimen of 
literary vanity; the English author is determined to improve upon 
his original, and turns the simple verse of hia French book into 
rather elalKirate lyrical stanzas. And, again, it was someidmeB 
possible for an KiigHshman to write gracefully enough without 
conceit or emphasis ; as In Ytmin and Oavoain, already quoted, 
And the alliterative romances are in a class by themselves. 

Chaucer and Gower disturb the progress of the popular romance, 
yet not so much as one might oxp^ Chaucer and Gower, each 
in his own way, had challenged the French on their own ground ; 
they had written English verso which might be approved 
French standards ; they had given to English verse ^e peculiar 
French qualities of ease and grace and urbanity. A reader to 
whom the fifteenth century was unknown would, naturally, look fbr 
some such consequences as followed in the reign of Oharlm IX from 
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the work of Dryden and his contemporaries — disabling of the 
older schools, and a complete revolution in taste. But, for what- 
ever reason, ^is was not what actually followed the age of Chaucer. 
The fifteenth century, except for the fact that the anarchy of 
dialects is reduced to some order, is as far from any literary good 
government as the age before Chaucer. It is rather worse, indeed, 
ou account of the weaker brethren in the Chaucerian school who 
only add to the confusion. And the popular romances go on very 
much as before, down to the sixteenth century, and even further. 
Tlie lay of the last minstrel is described by Sir Walter Scott, in 
prose, in a note to Sir Trktrem : 

Some traooH of this ountom remained in Scotland till of late yeare. 
A satire on the ManiiiiB of Ars^yle, pnhlished abont the time of his death, 
is said to be composed to the tune of Glraysteel, a noted romatioe reprinted 
at Aberdeen so late as the beginninar of the last oentury. Within the memory 
of man, an old person used to perambulate the streets of Edinburgh, ringing, 
in a monotonous cadence, the tale of Eosewal and Xiiiian, whioh i^ in ait the 
forma, a metrioal romance of chivalry. 

It is possible to classify the romances according to their sources 
and their subjects, though as has been already remarked, the 
difference of scenery does not always make much diffomteo in 
the character of the stories. Tlio English varieties depend so 
dosely on the French that one must go to French literary history 
for guidance. The whole subject has been so clearly summarised 
and explained in the French Medieval Literature of Qaston Paris* 
that it is scarcely necessary here to repeat even the general fhets. 
But of course, although the subjects are the same, the English 
point of view is different ; especially in the following respects. 

The “matter of fVance” includes the subjects of the old French 
epics. These, being national, could not bear exportation so well 
as some of the other “matters.” It is only In Frmice that the 8<mg 
o/RoUmd can bo thoroughly understood and valued. Yet Iloland 
and Cliarlomagiio wore honoured beyond the Alps and beyond the 
sea. The Karlamagnm Bo/ffa is a laige book written in Norway 
in the thirteenth century, bringing together in a prose version all 
the chief stories of the cy<do. One section, Ol%fmd Lvmlree, was 
found “in the English tongue in Scotland” by a Norwegian envoy 
who went there in 1384 after the death of king Alexander lit 
Boland was almost as popular in Italy as in Frsmoe. He appears 
also in English, though not to very great advantage. The favouritet 

^ La XAttirature fran^aUe au moyin dg$ (with blbHogYspby); ftl«o JStquine hU- 
iwique de la Hit, fr, an maym dga} 0 ! thin UttMr, Penti 1900. 
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Btoiy from the French epics was that of Oliver and Fierabras, where 
the motive is not so much French patriotism as the opposition 
between Christian and infidel. 

In the ‘‘matter of Britain” the English had a better right to 
share. They accepted at once the history of Geoflrey of Monmouth 
and made king Arthur into an English national hero, the British 
counterpart of Charlemagne. The alliterative Morte, Arthure, 
derived from Geoffirey, is a kind of political epic, with allusions 
to contemporary history and the wars of Edward III, as George 
Keilson has sufficiently proved*. This touch of allegory, which one 
need not be afraid to compare with the purpose of the Aemid 
or of The Faerie Qtteem, makes it unlike most other medieval 
romances ; the pretence of solidity and historical truth in Geoffirey 
is not suitable for more romantic purposes. Quite difierent is the 
Arthur who merely sits waiting for adventures, being “somewhat 
child-geared,” as the poet of Bir Qaimyrn says. In most of the 
stories, Artlmr is very unlike the great imperial monarch and 
conqueror as jwcsentcd by Geoli’roy and his followoi’s. He has 
nothing particular to do, except to Im present at the beginning 
and end of the story ; the hero is Sir Perceval, Sir Ywain, Sir 
Qawain, or the Fair Knight Unknown (Sir Libeaus); unfortu- 
nately not Sir Eree (Geraint) in any extant English poem before 
Tennyson. In this second order, the proper Arthurian romances 
as distinguished from the versions or adaptations of GeofiOrey, 
(Cngland had something to claim even before the English rimers 
be^ their work ; for some of the French poems certainly, and 
probably many now lust, were written in England. This is a 
debatable and difficult part of literary history ; but, at any rate, 
it is plain that the more elaborate TVonch Arthurian romances 
wore not the only authorities for the English tales. Chretien’s 
Ymin is translated into English ; but the French romance of 
The Fair Ufihnomi is probably not the original of the English 
story of Sir Xdbeam which, like the old Italian version, would 
seem to have had a simpler and earlier form to work upoa Like- 
wise, the English Sir Pereevai must, surely, come from something 
older and less complicated than Chretien’s Omte del Oraal. It is 
at least a fr,ir coqjectnre that these two romances belong to an 
earlier type, such as may have been hawked about in England by 
French or Fronch-spoaking minstrels ; and, without any conjecture 
at all, they are different in their plots (not merely in their style) 
from the French work of Renaud de Beat^eu in the one case, and 

^ Mvchom qf the Awle MyaU, GlaegoWi 1902) pp. 
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Chretien de Troyes in the other. Sir Gawayne and (he Orene 
Knight, again, cannot be referred to any known French book 
for its original; and, in this and other ways, the English 
rendering of the “njatter of Britain” goes beyond the French, or, 
to be more precise, is found to differ from the existing French 
documents. 

The “matter of Kome the great,” that is, classical antiquity, is 
well represented in English. Tliere are several poems in rime 
and alliterative verse on Alexander and on Troy, some of them 
being fragmentary. 'Flie tale of Tliebes, though often referred 
to, does not appear fully told till Lydgate^ took it up, nor the 
romantic version of the Aenmd {Roman d’Rnem) lx>foro Caxton’s 
prose. 

The classification under the three “matters” of Franco, Britain 
and Romo is not exhaustive ; there are many romances which faU 
outside these limits. Some of them are due to French invention ; 
for the twelfth century romantic school was not content always to 
follow merely traditional frbles ; they drew largely on older stories, 
fiiiry tales and relics of mythology; but, sometimes, they tried 
to be original and at least succeeded in making fresh combinations, 
like a moddm novelist with his professional machinery. Porhape 
the English i»oet of Sir Gawayna may have workotl In this way, 
not founding his i)oem upon any one particular romance, but taking 
incidents from older stories and arranging them to suit his purpose. 
In French, the Ipomedon of Hue de Rotelande is an excellent 
specimen of what may be called the secondary order of romance, 
as cultivated by the best practitioners. The author’s method is 
not hard to understand. He is competing with the recognised and 
Bucceasftil artists; with Chretien de Troyes. He does not trouble 
himself to find a Breton lay, but (like an Elisabetiian dramatist 
with no Spanish or Italian novel at hand) sets himself to spin his 
own yam. He has all the proper sentiments, and his rhetoric and 
rimes are easy work for him. J’or theme, ho takes the proud young 
lady and the devoted lover ; tlio tnio love iMjginning “in her alwonce,’* 
as the Irish story-tollora expreswsl it, before he has ever seen 
the princess ; telling of his fhitbful sorvico in disguise, his apparwt 
skokness in chivalry, his real prowess when he “ bears the gpree” in 
three days of tournament, with three several suits of armour, the 
white, the red wid the blacfc The Incidents are not exactly new ; 
but it is a good novel of its kind, and snooessfhl, as the English 
versions prov^ for longer than one seawm. Hue de Rotelande 
takes some trouble about his details. He does not (like Ohr^tlen 
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in his Gligla) attach his invention to the court of Arthur. He 
leaves Britain for new ground, and puts his scene in Apulia and 
Calabria— which might as well have been Illyria or Bohemia. And 
he does not imitate the names of the Bound Table; his names are 
Greek, his hero is Hippomedon. In the same way Boccaccio, or 
his lost French original, took Greek names for his story of 
Palamon, and let it grow out of the wars of Thcbea So also 
Parthenopex de Blois, who was translated into English {ParUmope), 
is Parthenopaeus. WiUiam of Pakrtte, without this classical 
prestige of name, is another example of the invented love-story, 
made by rearranging the fovourite commonplacea Another senti- 
mental romance, Amadas wnd Ydoine, was well known in England, 
as is proved by many allusions, though no English version is 
extant; the poem was first composed, like Ipom^don, in Anglo- 
French ^ 

Further, there were many sources besides Britain and Borne 
for authors in want of a plot. The far east began very early to 
tell upon western imaginations, not only through the marvels of 
Alexander in India, but in many and various separate stoties. One 
of the best of these, and one of the first, as it happens, in the list 
of English romances is Florm md It was ages 

before The ArctMm Nighte were known, but this is just such a 
story as may be found there, with likenesses also to the common 
fonn of the Greek romances, the adventures of the two young 
lovers cruelly separated. By a curious process it was turned, in 
the FUocoh of Boccaccio, to a shape like that of Greek romance, 
though without any direct knowledge of Greek authors. The 
Seven 8ag^ of Borne may count among the romances; it is an 
oriental group of stories in a setting, like The Arabian Nighte 
— a pattern followed in the Bemmerm^ in Comfmtio AmemUe 
and in The Oanterburg Take. 

Barlaam and Joeaphat is the story of the Buddha, andEodert 
of Sieity, the "proud king," has been traced back to a similar 
origin. Ypotie (rather oddly placed along with Horn and the 
others in Sir Thopae) is Epictetus; the story is hardly a romance, 
it is more like a l^nd. But the difference between romance and 
legend is not always very deep; and one is reminded that Greek 
and eastern romantic plots and ideas had come into England long 
before, in the Old English Saintf Xdvea, 

There is another group, represented, indeed, in French, but not 
in the same way as the others. It contains The Oest (fKimg Horn 
1 Chuton Pftrit in An MnglUh Oxford, 1901, p. 886* 
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and The. Lay ofHmdok Lam ; both of these appear in French, 
but it is improbable ihat any French version was the origin of the 
English. These are northern stories; in the case of Eavdoh there 
is Mr historical proof that the fotmdation of the whole story lies 
in the adventures of Anlaf Cuaran, who fought at Brunanburh; 
“Havelok,” like “Aulay,” being a Celtic corruption of the Scan- 
dinavian Anlaf or 01a£ 

In Horn it is not so easy to find a definite historical beginning ; 
it has been suggested that the original Horn was Horin, a Danish 
viking of the ninth century who fought for the Irish king Cearbhall, 
as Horn helped king Thmiitun in Ireland against the Fayns, i.e, 
the heathen invaders with their giant champion. Also, it is believed 
that Thurston, in the romance, may be derived from the Norwegian 
leader Thorstein the Red, who married a grand-dangUter of 
CoarbhalL But, whatever the obscure truth may be, the general 
fret is not doubtfbl that Horn’s wanderings and adventures are 
placed in scenery and conditions resembling those of the ninth and 
tenth centuries in the relations between Britain and Ireland. Like 
HamUiki the story probably comes from the ideandinavian settlers 
in England; like HaveMt, it {Kujsed to the French, but the French 
versions are not the sources of the English. There must have been 
other such native stories ; there is still an Anglo-Nonuau |K>um of 
WoMefeximk, ie. Waltheo/, and the story of Herexaard the Wake 
is known, like that of Wakheof^o, from a Ijatiu prose tale. The 
short tale of AihelaUm may be mentioned here, and also the 
amaeing long romance of Bidha/rd Coemr de Mon, which is not 
greatly troubled with the cares of the historian. 

The varieties of style in the English romances are veiy groat, 
under an apparent monotony and poverty of type. Betweem 

Bevee of HamJtmn and Bir Oa/mayne and fhe Orem Kmght 
there is as wide an interval as between (let us say) “Monk” Lewis 
and Bcott, or G. P. R. James and Thackemy. There are many 
different motives in the French books from which most of the 
English talcs are borrowed, and there arc many different ways of 
borrowing. 

As regards verse, there are the two great orders, riming and 
blank alliterative. Of riming measures the most luual are the 
short couplet of octosyllabic lines, and the stansa called rime 
<mM, rWmue aa/adatm. 

King Horn is singular in its verse, an example of one stage in 
the development of modem English metres. It is closely related 
In prosody to Layamon’s Brad, and might be described as carrying 
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throTigh consistently the riming couplet, which Layamon inter- 
changes with blank lines. The verse is not governed by the 
octosyllabic law; it is not of Latin origin; it has a strange 
resemblance to the verse of Otfried in Old High German and 
to the accidental riming passages in Old English, especially in 
the more decrepit Old English verse: 

Thanne him spao the godS king: 

Wei brae thn thi nevening; 

Horn thu go wel sohillli 
Bi dalSs and hi hullh; 

Horn thn IndS snnh 
Bi dalSa and hi dund; 

So schal thi nnmS apring^ 

Bram kyngh to kyngh, 

And thi fairnesuh 
AbntS Weatornesad, 

The Htrengthe of thiuS hondh 
In to evrech londhh 

There is no other romance in this antique sort of verse. In the 
ordinary couplets just such did’oreuccs may be found as in modem 
usage of the same moasuro. Havdoh and OrfeOt King AUeaimder 
and Ywain have not exactly the same effect Havdok, though 
sometimes a little rough, is not unsound; the poem of Ywain and 
Gawam is nearly as correct as Chaucer ; The S^re qfLow Degree 
is one of the idoasautest and most fluent examples of this verse in 
English. Ihore is a iwuiae at the end of every line, and the effect 
is like that of some Imllads: 

The nquyor her henta in nrmes two, 

And l^esed her an hnndreth tymes and mo. 

There wae myrih and melody, 

With harpe, gytran and eantry, 

With rote, ribible and olokarde. 

With pypoB, orgaiiM and bombarde, 

With other myiiHtroIIoa them amonge, 

With Bj^lphe and with eautry range, 

With fydle, reoordo and dowoemere, 

With trompette and with elaryon olere. 

With dulcet pipes of many oordes, 

In ehambre rereiyng all the lordes, 

Unto morne that it was daye^. 

Besides the short couplet different types of common metre are 
used; very vigorously, with fhll rimes, in Sir Fertmhraa— 

Now bygynt a strong batayl betwene this knyghtos twayne, 

Ayther gau other hard asssyle both® wylh myght and mayne; 

T^ hewe togadre wyth swerdes dent, fbate with bothen hondes, 

Of hehnes and aheldes that l^r entwent, w eparkes doth of bnmdea*; 

J lASSMeqg. » LL 1067 mq. * IiL 609«qq. 
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and without the internal rime, in The Tale of Gamdyn^ the verfle 
of which has been so rightly praised*. 

Sir Thcpas might be taken as the standard of the rithmm 
caudatm, but Sir Thopas itself shows that variations are admitted, 
and there are several kinds, besides, which Chaucer does not 
introduce. 

In later usage this stanza is merely twofold, as in Drayton's 
NympThidia or in jTAe Bahy* a JD^lnd. In early days it was commonly 
fourfold, i,e, there are four omvdfte with the wime rime : 

And BO it fell uxH>n a dayo 

The palmare went to the wode to playe, 

Hifl Wiirthea for to mene; 

The knifirhtes brake up his chamber dore 
And fand the irrid righi in the Sore 
And bare it unto the queue; 

And als sone al« m^ho saw it with si^fhto, 

In swoninpr than fell that swete udffhte 
For echo had are it sene! 

Soho kissed it and said, ** Alias) 

This £rold anghte Sir Isambras, 

My lord was wont to Ibene®.^ 

Sometimes there are three lines together before each catuXa, as 
in Sir Perceval and Sir Be^revant and others: 

Lef, lyihoH to me 

Two wowlofl or thre 

Off one that was fair and fre, 

And folio in his fights; 

His righto name was Peroyvello, 

He WOH foKterde in the felte, 

He dranke water of the welle, 

And yiiite was he wyghtet 
His fadir was a noble mane 
Fro the tyme that he begane; 

Miche worohlppe he wane 

When he was made knyi^iite; 

In Kyng Arthures haulle, 

Beste by-luffedo of alle, 

Peroyvolle they gane hym oalle. 

Who so r^is ryghte. 

While, as this example shows, there are difforont lengths of line; 
they are not all in eights and sixes. Sir Liltfwtui, particularly, 
makes very pretty play with a kind of short metre and a poouliar 
sequence of tihe rimes: 

That nudde knelde in halle 
Before the hntghten nlle 

And seide: My loi^ Arthoarl 
A oae ther b befalle, 

Worse withiane walle 

Wm never non of dolonrl 

» tolntsbnry, llngH$k Protodif, t, y. W6. » {Hr Jitmbrat, ll. 641 ago. 
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My lady of Sinadonne 
Is brought in strong prisoun 
That was of greet valour; 

Sohe praith the sonde her a ^ight 
With horte good and light 
To winne her with honour 

The cauda is usually of six syllables; but there is a variety 
with four, found in i)art of Sir Beves: 

That erl is hors i^egan to stride 
His schold ho hang upon is side 
Gert with sword; 

Moste non armur on him come 
Himself was bonto the ferthe some 
Toward that ford. 

Alius that he nndde ho war 
Of is fomen that woren thar 
Him forte schende; 

With tresoun worth he thor islawe 
And i-brouht of is Iif>daw 
Er he horn wende^. 

The rlniG eou^e is a lyrical Htanza, and there are other lyritjal 
forms. One of the roimuices of Oetaman is in the old IToveuval and 
old French measure which, by roundalmut ways, came to Scotland, 
and was used in the sevoiiteonth century in honour of llabbie 
Siinson, the piimr of Kilbarchan, and, thereitfter, by Allan Ramsay, 
F'orgusson and Bums, not to speak of later poets. 

The knyght was glad to shape so, 

Ah every man is from hys foo; 

The mayHter lette ten men and moo 
That ylfce day, 

To wonde and selle that ehyld hem fro 
And tlmt palfray'*. 

The riming Mort Arthur is in a fevourite eight-line stanza. 
Sir Trkirm, in most ways exceptional, uses a lyrical stave, like 
one of those in the collection of Laurence Minot, and very unlike 
anything that was pennissiblo in the French schools of narrative at 
that time, Tt may bo rememlwsred, however, that the Italian 
romances of the fourteenth century and later used a form of verse 
that, at first, was lyrical, the ottava riim‘, there are other affinities 
in Italian and English popular literature, as compared with the 
French, conunou qualities which it would ho interesting to study 
further*. 

The French originals of these English romances are almost 
universally in short couplets, the ordinary verse for all subjects, 

1 Id, m «M. » H. 109 iM. » Id. 870 iqq. * Gaitou P«ii, opp. m. 
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after the ehamom de geete had grown old-fediioned*. On the 
whole, and considering how well understood the short couplet 
was in England even in the thirteenth century, e.g. in The (htH 
and Nightingcde, it is rather surprising that there should be such 
a large discrepancy between the French and the English forma 
There are many anomalies; thus, the fuller version of Ipomedon, 
by a man who really dealt fairly and made a brave effort to get the 
French spirit into English rime, is in rime coude; while the shorter 
Ipomedon, scamped work by some poor hack of a minstrel, is in the 
regular French couidet. It should be noted hero that rime couee 
is later than couplets, though the couplets last better, finally 
coming to the front again and winning easily in Cmi/emo Amantis 
and in The Romaimt of die Rose-. There are many examples of re- 
writing: talcs in couplets are re-written in stan2as; Sir Re, vea, in 
the earlier part, is one, Sir Laumfed is another. Horn OkUde is 
in the Thopaa verse; it is the same story as Kvng Horn, though 
with other sources, and different names and incidents. 

In later times, the octosyllabic verse recovers its place, and, 
though new forms are employed at the close of the Middle Ages, 
such as rime royal {e.g, in Oenerydes) and the heroic couplet 
(in Clariodm and Sir Gilbert Hay’s Alexander), still, for simple 
popular use, the short verso is the most convenient, jw is proved by 
the chap-book romances, Sir Eger and Roavwdl and LUimi-^nlBO, 
one may say, by Bir Davul byndsay’s Squire MeMrum. The curious 
riming alliterative verse of the Awntyra of Arthure and Ratf 
RoRyear lasts well in Scotland; but it had never been thoroughly 
established as a narrative measure, and, thou^t it is one of the 
forms recognised and exemplified in king James Vi’s Art (f 
Poesie, its “tumbling verse” is there regarded as most fit for 
“flytings,” which was indeed its usual function in the end of 
its daya 

Alliterative blank verse came up in the middle of the four- 
teenth centuiy and was chiefly used for romance, Piers Plow- 
man being the only considerable long poem to bo compared in 
wei^t with The Troy Book or The Wars of Alexander, though 
there are others of less compass which are still remarkable enough- 
Where the verse came from is not known clearly to anyone and 
can only be guessed. The facts are that, whereas the old verse 

* Thero are exoepUoni; thus the Frenoh— or Anglo-KunseD— 1 b la as eplo 
meaenre; and, of eoaree, eome of the EnsUeh romanoee are borrowed from 
epioi, like Eflland, and Sir Mmmhrm, and the alllterattve poem of the Swan-Enlght 
{OhntUre Auignt) wMoh, though romantic enough In auhjeot, belong* teohnlwUy, In 
the original Frenoh, to the oyole of of BoniUon. 
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begins to show many signs of decay before the Conquest, and 
reappears after the Conquest in very battered shapes, in Layamon 
and The Bestiary and The Bromrbs q/" ATifred, the new order, of 
which WiMiam of Pdl&rne is the earliest, has clearly ascertained 
some of the main principles of the ancient Teutonic line, and adheres 
to them without any excessive difficulty. The verse of these allite- 
rative romances and of Langland, and of ^1 the rest down to Dunbar 
and the author of SeoUsh Feilde, is regular, with rules of its own; 
not wholly the same as those of Old English epic, but partly so, 
and never at all like the helpless medley of Layamon. It must have 
been hidden away somewhere underground — continuing in a purer 
tradition than happens to have found its way into extant manu- 
scripts — till, at last, there is a striking revival in the reign of 
Edward III. There are some liints and indications in the meantime. 
Giraldus the untiring, the untamed, with his quick wit and his lively 
interest in all manner of things, has a note comparing the Welsh and 
the English love of alliteration — ^as he compares the part-singing of 
Wales with tlrnt of the north country. He gives English examples: 

Good 1u togmlero gatnen and wisdom, 

a regular line, like those of the fourteenth century and unlike the 
practice of lAyamou. Plainly, many things went on besides what 
is recorded in the surviving manuscripts. At any rate, the result in 
the fourteenth centtiry alliterative poems is a noble one. 

The plots of the romaimes are, like the style of them, not so 
monotonous as at first appears. They are not all incoherent, and 
incoherence is not found exclusively in the minstrels’ tales; there 
are faults of conqwsition in some of Chaucer’s stories The 
Man of Laid 6 Tale), as manifest as those which he satirised in 
Sir Thopas. A great many of the roimuices are little better than 
hackneyed repetitions, made by an easy kaleidoscopic shuffling of 
a few simple elements. Perhaps Bir Bevea is the best example of 
the ordinary popular tale, the medieval book of chivalry with all 
the right things in it It might have been produced in the same 
way as The Kniyht of the Bv-ming BesAle^ by allowing the audience 
to prescribe what was required. Hie hero’s fhther is murdered, 
like Hamlet’s; the hero is disinherited, like Horn; he is wooed by 
a fair l^aynim princess ; he carries a treacherous letter, like Hamlet 
again, “and Imareth with him his own death”; he is separated 
from his wife and children, like St Eustace or Sir Isumbras; and 
exiled, like Huon of Bordeaux, for causing the death of the Mng's 
son. The horse Arundel ia like Bayard in Womr Som qf 
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Aymm^, and the giant Aecapart is won over like Ferumbras*. In 
the French original there was one conspicuous defect — ^no dragon. 
But the dragon is supplied, most liberally and with great success, 
in the Tingliah version. It makes one think of a good puppet-show ; 
for example, the play of Don Oayf&ros, which drew Don Quixote 
into a passion. “ Stay, your worship, and consider that those Moors 
which your worship is routing and slaying are not real Moors, but 
pasteboard 1” Saracens are cheap in the old romances; King Horn 
rode out one day and bagged a hundred to his own sword Yet 
there are differences ; in Sir jFerumbras, which is no very ambitious 
poem, but a story wliich has shared with Sir Beve.it and Sir Quy 
the favour of simple audiences for many generations, there is 
another kind of fighting, because it comes from the Old French 
epic school, which gives full particulars of every combat, on the 
same scale as the Iliad. So far, the work is more solid than in 
Sir Beoes. There are worse things, however, than the puppet-show 
of chivalry. The story of Quy of Warwick, for instance, is some- 
thing of a trial for the most reckless and most “Gothic” reader; 
instead of the brightly coloured figures of Sir Beves or King Horn 
and their adversaries, there is a doleful, stale religion in it, a most 
tiashy mixture of asceticism (like the legend of fc5t Alexius), with 
the most hackneyed adventures. Not that commonplace adventures 
need be dull; sometimes even an increased ac<iuaintance with 
parallels and variants and so forth may heighten the interest; as 
when Horn returns in disguise and sits down in the “boars' row." 
It is natural to think of the l>eggars at the foot of the hall in the 
Odymy\ there is the same kind of scene in an Irish popular tele 
{Blaiman% where a recognition takes place like that of King Horn. 
In comparing them, one seems to get, not, indeed, any clear theory 
of ihe way in which the ideas of stories are carried about the world, 
but a pleasant sense of the community of stories, so to speak, and 
of the relation between stories and real life, in different J^jes and 
placea 

Traditional plots like those of the fairy tales appear in 
medieval romances; not often enough, one is inclined to say, and 
not always with any distinct superiority of the literary to the 
popular oral version. One example is S'ir Amadoi, whioh is the 
story of the grateM ghost, the travelling companion, The (M 

I A vMetnblidioa hM hem tnund batvm Sir Bern »nd some Mnpi in Flxda«i 
The mt had ite books ot ohWih^ like the we$i, md neetly «t the icime lime, Cf« 
Peotiohbeitt, SnglUehi Bagengeichichu, 

* OiutiHy Hero TaUt of Xrektnd* 
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WivM' TcHe. This story, one of the best known in all languages, 
has a strange power to keep its elements free of contamination. 
It is found in many mixed forms, it is true, but some of the latest 
folklore versions are distinct and coherent There is an Irish 
vereion {Beauty of the World, given by Laminie in Gaelic and 
English) which, when compared with Amadas, seems to prove 
tlrat the authors of the metrical romances might possibly have done 
better if they had attended to the narrative, like the simple tellers 
of fairy talcs, without troubling themselves as to the rhetoric of the 
French school. Another example of the same sort can bo obtained 
by comparing Sir Perceval with some of the folklore analogues. 
Sir Perceval is one of the simplest of the old romances : it seems 
at first almost like a nide burlesque of the Qonle del Graal. It is 
now commonly thought to be taken from an earlier lost French 
version of the same subject However that may be, it shows the 
common roughness of the English as comimred with the French 
talcs ; it is full of spirit^ but it is nut gentle. Percival in this 
romance is not like the Poieival of Wolfram or of Maloiy ; he is a 
rollicking popular hero who blunders into great exploits. Tl»e 
style, oven for this sort of motive is rather too boisterous. A^in, 
in this case, as with Sir Amadas, there may be found a traditional 
oral rendering of some of the same matters which, in point of 
style, is bettor than the English metrical romance. The scene 
of the discourteous knight breaking in and insulting the king is 
found in the west Highland tale of The KnigM qf the lied Shield, 
in Campbell's collection, and it is told there witli greater command 
of language and better effect. 

"Breton lays” have been mentione<l; the name meant for 
the English a short story in rime, like those of Mario do France^ 
takett from Celtic sources. Homo of these were more complex than 
others, but tlioy were never spun out like the romances of Beves 
and Guy, and tlio best of them are very good in Ibe way they 
manage their plot. Moreover there is something in them of that 
romantic mystery which is lees common in medieval literature than 
modem readers generally suppose ; it is not often to be found in 
the professional fiction of the Middle Ages. But the Breton lays 
are nearer than other romances to the popular beliefr out of 
which romantic marvels are drawn, and they retain something 
of their freshness. The best in Fbaglish are Sir Or/eo and Sir 
hma^fad The first of these, which is the story of Orpheu% is a 
proof of what can be done by mere form ; the classical fiklfie is 
completely tideen over, and turned into a fidiy tale ; hardly any* 
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tiling Ib left to it except what it owes to the Breton form 
(of thought and expression). It is a story like that of young 
Tamlane in the ballad, a rescue from the foiry, for Pluto haa 
become the fairy king, and ereiything ends happily ; Burydice is 
brought back in safety. There is nothing wrong in the description 
of it as a “Breton lay,” for it is wholly such a tale as the Bretons, 
and many other people, might have told without any suggestion 
from Greek or Latin. The English poem (no original is extant 
in French) is an utterly different thing from the rambling tales 
of chivalry. It has much of the quality that is found in some 
of the ballads ; and in time, through some strange fortune, it 
became itself a ballad, and was found in Shetland, not very long 
ago, with a Norse refrain to it^ 

The different versions of Launfal — LomdavaU in couplets, 
Laurtfal MUes of Thomas Ohestro, in rime ccmde, and the de- 
generate Sir LcmiitemU of the Percy MS— have been careftiUy 
studied and made to exhibit some of the ordinary processes of 
trandation and adaptation. They come from Marie de France— 
Thomas Ghestre took something from the lay of Qradmt besides 
the main plot of LmvaL The story is one of the l)est known ; the 
feiry bride — 

The klnge’s danghter of Avalon, 

That is an Me of the fairio 
In ocean full fair to see— 

and the loss of her, through the breaking of her command. The 
Wedding of Sir Qawaint which, in another form, is The Wife of 
BcdKs T<de, is from the same mythical region, and has some of 
the same merits. 

The romance of Sir Idbeam, “the feir unknown,” the son of 
Sir Qawain, is of different proportions, leas simpie and direct tlmn 
Orfeo or Immfcd But it keeps some of the virtues of the feiiy 
tal<^ and is one of the most pleasing of all the company of Sir 
Tho^ae. Adventures are too easily multiplied in it, but it is not a 
mere jumble of stock incidents. It is very like the story of Gareth 
in Malory, and, along with Gareth, may have suggested some things 
to Spenser, for the story of the II^ Gross Knight Also, the 
breaking of the enchantment in the castle of Busirane may owe 
something to Sir Ltbeana: there seems to have been an old 
printed option of LQnm JMeeoniue, though no printed copy is 
extant The plot is a good one, the expedition of a young and 
untried knight to rescue a lady from enchantment ; it is a pure 

I Child, BaOais, Mo. 19. 
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romance of knight errantry, very fit to be taken as an example of 
that order, and, possibly, the best of all the riming tales that keep 
simply to the fiuniliar adventures of books of chivalry- Sir Libeaus 
takes a long time to reach the palace of the two enchanters — 
"clerkes of nigremauncio” — ^who keep the lady of Sinaudon under 
their spells in the shape of a loathly worm. But the excursions 
and digressions have some spirit in them, and no confusion. 

Tlie elements of the plot in Sir Gamayne and the Grene 
Knighi^ are as ancient and unreasonable as are to be found in any 
mythology. No precise original has been found in French; but 
the chief adventure, the beheading game proimsed by the Green 
Knight to the reluctant courtiers of king Arthur occurs often in 
other stories. It comes in one of the stories of Guchuliuu in Irish*; 
it comes, more than once, in the French romances; e.g. in La Mtde 
aam Frein, one of the Imst of the diorter stories, a strange old- 
ihshioned chivalrous pilgrim’s progress ; and this, too, sets out 
from king Arthur’s court, and the hero is Gawain. Tlie beheading 
“jeopardy " is a most successful piece of unreason ; “ you may out 
off my head, if only 1 may have a stroke at you some other day.” 
Bir Gawain cuts off the Green Knight’s head ; tlio Oroon Knight 
picks it up ; ho summons Gawain to travel and find him by an 
appointed day, and submit his neck to the return-stroke. This is 
good enough, one would imagine, for a grotesque romance ; one 
hoJirs the reader (luoting aegri somnia and reaffirming his con- 
tempt for the Middle Ages, Yet this romance of Sir Ommyne is 
very different from the ordinary books of chivalry ; it is one of the 
most singular works of the fourteenth century, and it is one of the 
strongest, both in imagination and in literary art. The author 
loses nothing of the fantastic value of his plot ; on the contrary, he 
docs everything pussihle to heighten the effect of it, to a grote^ue 
sublimity ; while, at the same time, ho is concerned, as Shakespeare 
ofren is, to transform tho folklore with which he is working, sund 
make it play into his moral scheme. He Is a great moralist and 
be can use allegory; but, In his treatment of this story, his 
ima^nation is generally too strong for abstract methods. He 
succeofis (a very romarl^blo feat) In making bis readers accept 
strange adventures as part of a reasonable man's life; not 
smoothing away or suppressing absurdities, but gottuig out of 
them everything possible in the way of terror and wonder ; and 

> 8m bIio Chapter zv, whwe this ronazuM i> Airthar oonitdarsd ai part at tiie 
work of the anthor at PiarU 

* Of. Srieriu’i fmt, edited b; O, Bendereon for the IHib Vexie Sooietr* 
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using mockery also, like that of the northern myths of Thor and the 
giants. Allegory comes in, but accidentally, in the description of 
Gawain’s shield and its device, the “ pentangle," with its religious 
motive — Gawain as the servant of Our Lady ; thus adding some- 
thing more to the complexity of the work. It is a different thing 
from the simple beauty of the fairy tales ; and, on the other 
hand, the common futilities of the minstrels are kept at a 
safe distance by this author. His landsctipe is not that of the 
ordinary books ; Sir Gawain is not sent wandering in the con- 
ventional I’omantic scenery, but in the highlands of Wales in 
winter, all well known and understood by tlie poet, with thorough 
eiyoyment of the season, “the flaky shower and whirling drift." 
This is not quite exceptional, for, though the winter i)a8Hages of 
the Scottish Chaucerians are later, the alliterative imets generally 
were good at stonny weather ; but there is none equal to the poet 
of Sir Qavoayne in this kind of description. The three hunting 
scenes — of the hart, the boar and the fox — serve to bring out his 
talent ftirther, while the way they are placed in contravd; with the 
Christmas revels in the castle, show, at any rate, the writer’s care 
for composition ; symmetry of this sort may not Ix) very difficult, 
but it is not too common at this time; Tlio temptation of Bir 
Gawain and the blandishments of the lady may have been suggested 
by the French romance of Ider\ but, as in the case of the other 
ordeal — ^the beheading game — the English poet has given his own 
rendering. 

Sir Tristrem is a great contrast to Sir Gmmpm, though both 
works are ambitious end carefiilly studied. The author of Sir 
Omoayne took some old wives’ febles and made them into a mag- 
nificent piece of Gothic art; the other writer bad one of the 
noblest stories in the world to deal with, and transited it into 
thin tinkling rimes. 

Ysondo of heigho priis, 

The m^don bright of hewe, 

That wered fow and grils 
And noarlet that wan newo. 

In warld wae non ho wUs 
Of omfte that men knewet 
Withonien Sir Tvamtrte 
That al games of grown 
On gconnde. 

Horn longeth Tramtris the trewe. 

For holed was his wonnde. 

The author is so pleased with his command of verse that he loses 
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all proper senee of his tragic theme. Tristram aiid Iseult had to 
wait long for their poet, in England. 

The TcAe of Gamdyn may count for something on the native 
English side agaiitst the many borrowed French romances. It is a 
story of the youngest son cruelly treated by his tyrannical elder 
brother, and coming to his own again with the help of the king of 
outlaws. Thomas Lodge made a novel out of it, and kept a 
number of incidents — ^the defeat of the wrestler (the “champioun” 
as he is called), the loyalty of Adam Spencer and the meeting with 
the outlaws — and so these found their way to Shakespeare, and, 
along with them, tlie spirit of the greenwood and its freedom. The 
Tale of Garmlyn is As Tmi Lake It, without Eosalind or Celia ; 
the motive is, naturally, much simpler than in the novel or the 
play ; merely the poetical justice of the young man’s adventures 
and restoration, with the humorous {mpular flouting of respecta> 
bility in the opposition of tlio liberal outlaws to the dishonest 
elder brotlier and the stupid abbots and priors. 

“Owl” fleydo Qamolyn, “ho brouko I my bon 
Now 1 have oupyed that freendes have I non; 

Oursod mot ho worthe, botho iteisch and blood 
That ever do priour or abbot any sroodi” 

The verse is, more or less, the same as that of Robert of Oloucoster, 
and of the southern Leyends of Saints', nowhere is it used with 
more freedom and spirit than in Gamelyn : 

Then neldo tho maistor, kyng of outlawoM 
“What neoho ye, yongo men, nnder woode-nchawes?” 
flamelyn anawei^e the king with his cronne, 

“Ho moste needes walks in woode diat may not walke In towne: 

Sir, we walko not boor non harm for to do, 

Bnt if we moete with a deer to nehute thorto, 

Ak men that bon hnngry and mow no mete fi^de, 

And ben harde byntad under woode-lynde.” 

Gamelyn is found only in MBS of The, Cmitertury Taka ; Sfceat’a 
ooiyecture is a fair one, that it was kept by Chaucer among 
his papora, to bo worked u]^ some day, into The Yeomm'a Tale. 

Another romance, loss closely attached to Chaucer's work, the 
Tak of Beryn (called The Merehcmt'a Second Tde) is also, like 
Gmadyn, rather excepMonal in its plot It is a comic story, and 
comes from the east : how Beryn with his merchandise was driven 
by a storm at sea to a strange harbour, a dty of practical jokers; 
and how ho was treated by the burgesses there, aud hard put to it 
to esoapo from their knavery; and how he was helped i^nst the 
sharpera by a valiant cripple, Geoffrey, and shown the way to 
defeat them by tricks more impudent than their own. 
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The verse of Beryn is of the same sort as in Gamdyn, but more 
uneven ; often very brisk, but sometimes falling into the tune of 
the early Elizabethan doggerel drama : 

iLf6er these two brethren, Bomnins and Bomos, 

Jnlins Cesar was Emperoor, that ri£:htfal was of donut. 

But on the other hand there are good verses like these : 

For after misty olondes ther cometh a dor sonne 
So after hale oometh bote, whoso bide conne. 

There are, obviously, certain types and classes among the 
romances; medieval literature generally ran in conventional 
moulds, and its clients accepted readily the well-known turns of a 
story and the &.vourite charactoni. But, at the same time, in 
reading the romances one has a continual sense of change and of 
experiment ; there is no romantic school so definite and assured as 
to make any one type into a standard ; not even Chaucer succeeded 
in doing what Chr4tion had done two centuries earlier in France. 
The English romancers have generally too little ambition, and the 
ambitious and original writera are too individual and peculiar to 
found any pro|)or school, or to establish in England a ntedieval 
pattern of narrative that might bo compared with the modern uovoL 

Sir Xhapae he boreth the flour, 

and the companions of Sir Thopas, who are the largest group, 
never think of competing seriously with the groat Frondi authors 
of the twelfth century, ^e masters, as they must be reckoned, of 
medieval romantic poetry. The English, like the Italians, were too 
late ; they missed the twdifth century and its influences and ideals, 
or only took them up when other and still stronger forces were 
declaring themselvea They &iled to give shape in Engiyi to the 
great medieval romantic themes ; they &iled in Sir Tristrem ; and 
the Middle Ages were at an end before Sir Thomas Malory brought 
out the noblest of all purely medieval English romances, translated 
from the French book ” that was then nearly three centuries old. 

The relation of the romance t<i |K>palar ballads is not easy 
to understand. The romances and their plots go through many 
tnui^onnati<»i6 ; Bom and Lavr^al are proof of this. H&m 
turns into a baited, and so do many others ; the ballad of Orfeo 
has been mentioned. But It will not do to take the ballads in a 
lump at det^nerate forms of earlier narrative poetry, for the baited 
is essentially a lyrical form, and has its own laws^ independent of 
ail forme of narrative poetiy in extant medieval English ; and, again, 
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a great number of ballads have plots which not only do not occur in 
any known romances (which, of itself, would prove little or nothing) 
but they are plainly not fitted for narrative of any length (c.p. Lord 
Randal, Sir Patrick Spem, The Wife of Ush^’s Wdl). On the 
whole, it seems best to suppose that the two forms of lyrical ballad 
and narrative romance were independent, though not in antagonism, 
through all the Middle Ages. They seem to have drawn their 
ideas from different sources, for the most part. ITiough almost 
anything may be made the subject of a ballad, there are certain 
kinds of plot that seem to be specially fitted for the ballad and 
much less for the long story; fiiiry adventures, like that of Tarn- 
lane, heroic defences against odds, like that of Parcy Reed and, 
before all, tragic stories, like Annie of Lochryan or the Douglas 
tragedy. The romances, as a rule, end happily, but there is no 
such law in ballads. It will bo found, too, that the romances 
which have most likeness to ballads are generally among those 
of the shorter and simpler kind, like Orfeo and the Lai k Freim, 
Tlie question is made more complicated by the use of ballad 
measure for some of the later romances, like The Knight cf 
Curteey, a strango version of The Chevalier de Ooueg. Of Robin 
Hood and Adam Bell and many more it*is hard to say whether 
they are to be ranked with ballads or with romances. But all 
this is matter for another enquiry. 



CHAPTER XIV 


METRICAL ROMANCES, 1200—1600 
II 

The metrical romances which form during three centuries a 
distinctive feature of our literature must in no sense bo regarded as 
an isolated phenomenon. They begin under the auspices of the 
twelfth century renascence. They supply a want while feudalism 
lasts. And they begin to vanish when feu^Iism crumbles in the wars 
of the Rosea It has been already sdd that legend and love were 
the two main themes of the twelfth century literaiy revolt against 
earlier religious traditions, and it is not without significance lhat 
they wore precisely the themes of this new creation, the romance. 
It is true that the crusading zeal, and occasional Oliristianising 
tendencies, which characterise some of the romances, still poitit to 
militant religions forces, but religion ceases to supply the initial 
impulse, or to give direction. TIio rauon iCUre of the romances 
is of a secular IrimL It was felt to Ixi good to indulge the fency and 
to hear of love, and so legendary and historical narratives and 
cheerful love-stories were, from time to time, related with no 
other motive than the telling of a good tale. 'ITio romance, then, 
obviously forms part of, or is, perhaps, the sequel to, that general 
emancipatory movement in literature which msu'kod the twelfth 
century. 

But the form and tone of the English romance were determined 
by more tlmn one consideration. Political and social eonnootions 
with Prance and Britanny rendered available a store of French 
material, and Welsh traditions, through the medium of Bribrnny, 
were found to increase that store. Ihe movements of the ertisadcrs 
broui^t the west into closer touch with the easi And, amidst all 
fheee alien influences, something of what was native atiU persisted. 
Nor must internal considerations be entirely foigotten. Neither 
social nor intellectual development foiled to leave its mark upon 
thifl branch of literatura Woman had come to be regarded as of 
more Importance than ever in tiie community. The literaiy tenden- 
dee which made for love-tales found thdr counterpart in the striving 
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towards higher ideals of conduct in relation to woman. Manners 
became more refined and a code of chivalry was evolved. 
Heightened sensibility was, moreover, revealed in the increased 
appreciation of the beautiful— the beauty of womanhood, the 
beauty of nature, the beauty of noble conduct. And the refine- 
ment of fancy made fairyland seem possible. 

Jean Bodel’s classification of the romances lias already been 
mentioned Regarding them, however, from the pdint of view 
of the motives and influences they embody, it is seen that they 
fell into certain groups: Carolingian or Old French, Old English, 
classical, oriental and Celtic. 

The Carolingian element is represented in me<lieval English 
romance by Sir Otud, liolmtd mid Vmmgu and Sir Ferumhras. 
The first is an account of a Saracen attack upon Franco. Sir Otuel 
is the Saracen emissary who insultujgly defies Charlemagne in his 
own hall and is, in consequence, challenged by Roland A stiff 
fight follows; but, in answer to Charlemtigne’s prayers, a white 
dove alights upon the shoulderH of the Sanusen ; whereupon he 
capitulates and undertakes to embrace the Christian faith. Bolmul 
and Vermffu deals with Charlemagne’s exploits in Himin. Its 
main incident consists of a combat, Hprea<l over two days, between 
Roland and Yomagu, the gigaittlc black champion of the sulttui of 
Babylon. At one imint of the protracted dtiel the giant is over- 
come with sleep; and this lca<]s to an exhibition of knightly 
courtesy. So far from taking advantage of his slumbering rival, 
Roland seeks to make those slumbers easy by improvising a 
rough pillow Iwncath his head Sir Fmmihras rolat<a the capture 
of Romo by the Saracen hosts and its relief by Charlemagne. The 
usual combat takes place, this time l>ctwccn Olivier and Ferumbras, 
son of the sultan of Babylon. Tlie Saracen is, as iiaual, overcome 
and accepts Christianity. His sister Floripas, who is in love with 
the French Sir Quy, afterwards her husband, assists the Christians, 
and both brother and sister are subsequently rewmded with 
territory in Spain. 

In those works there is obviously embalmed the fierce heroic 
temper of iho Carolingian ora. The animating spirit is that of the 
crusades. Saracen champions are consistently worsted and forcibly 
persuaded, after sjinguinary combat, of the beauties of Obristian 
doctrine. Tlio chivalrous ideal is still in the making, and 
the self-restraint and courtesy of Christian heroes are shown 
to contrast fevourably with the brutal mminers of Saracen 
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warriors. Bat chiyalry, as such, is still a battle-field grace ; its 
softening virtues have yet to be developed in other ^heres of 
activity. The glory of womanhood lies in ferocity and daring, in 
a strong initiative, if needs be, in affairs of love. Moripas in 
Sir Ferm^rae, for the sake of her love, deceives her failier, 
overpowers her governess and brains a jailor: and other Caro- 
lingian heroines like Blaneheflour and Guiboux are similarly 
formidable. 

The romances [which spring directly from English soil are 
animated by essentially diftbrent motives and reflect a difterent 
society from that of tho French group. In Havdoh and Horn, 
in Ouy of Warurick and Beves of Hamiown there exists 
primarily the viking atmosphere of tenth century England, 
though the sagas, in their actual form, have acquired, through alien 
handling, a certain crusade colouring. In Horn, for instance, 
Saracens are substituted for vikings in plain disregard of historical 
verisimilitude; and again, in Ouy of Warwick, the English 
legend has been invested with fresh motives and relentlessly 
expanded with adventures in Paynim. After rcmovbig such 
excrescences, however, wo shall find something of ojirlicr English 
conditions. Such situations as they depict, arising out of UHuri)a- 
tion on tho i^art of faithless guardians of royal children, spring, in 
a great measure, out of pre-Contiuest unscttloment They were 
situations not uncommon in the day of small kingdoms and restless 
viking hordes. Havelok is a tale of how a Danish prince and an 
English princess came to their own again. The hero, stm of the 
Danish Mng Birkaboyu, is handed over by his wicked guardian 
Godard, to a fisherman Grim, to be drowned. A mystic fight, 
however, revels Havolok's roytd birth to the simple Grim, who 
saves the situation by crossing to England. They land at Grimsby, 
a town that still cherishes the name of Havelok and the characters 
of tho tale, in its streets and its seal; and tho hero, by a happy 
coincidence, drifts as a kitcheix-boy, into tho household of Godricli, 
guardian of Goldburgli. llxis guardian, however, is no bettor than 
Godard, for he has fikewise doprive<i the daughter of the English 
Aethelwold of her inheritance. Havelok is a strong, handsome 
youth, who soon becomes famous for feats of strength; whereupon 
Godrich, who had promised Aethelwold that he would marry 
Goldburgh to the “best man" in the country, maliciously keeps 
his promise by forcing her to marry his ‘^cook's knave,” a 
popular hero by reason of Ms aihletic deeds. By degrading 
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Goldbui^gh into a churl’s wife Godrich hopes to make his hold 
upon her inheritance secure. The princess naturally bewails her 
lot when led away by Havelok, but she becomes reconciled when 
mysterious signs assure her, as they had previously assured Grim, 
of her husband’s royal origin. Meanwhile, the faithful Ubbe, who 
has set matters right in Denmark, appears in England, when all 
wrongs are righted and the united futures of hero and heroine 
are straightway assured. 

Mwn is a viking story plainly adapted to romantic ends. 
The hero is the youthful son of the king of Suddene (Isle of 
Man), who, after the death of his father, at the hands of raiding 
Saracens (vikings), is turned adrift in a rudderless lx>afc Wind 
and tide bring the boat with its living freight to the land of 
Westemesse (Wirral?), where the princess Rymenhild, falling 
in love with the stranded hero, endeavours, with womanly art, to 
win his love in return, Horn is knighted through Rymen- 
hild’s good offices; but, before he can surrender himself to the 
pleasant bondage of love, he longs to accomplish knightly deeds. 
Ho therefore departs in quest of adventure, but loaves behind 
him a traitorous companion, Fikenhild, who reveals to the king the 
secret of the lovers. Horn is banislnxl and only returns on learn- 
ing that Rymenhild is about to wed. He a[>i)ear8 in pilgrim garb, 
is forgiven, and rescues the princess from a distasteful suitor. But, 
after marriage, the old knightly instincts again assert themselvee; 
and he crosses to Buddene, which he rids of invaders. The 
tramherous Fikonhild had, however, in the meantime carried off 
Rymenhild, and Iloni, after avenging this deed, retunis once more 
to his homeland, this time not alone. 

In the ponderous but |X)pular (Jny of Wanolck we recog- 
nise a tedious expansion of a stirring English legend. Sir Guy 
was rcgjirdod jw a national hero, who, by liis victory over 
Colbrand the Dane, had rescuml England from the grip of the 
invader. In the romance this aptmars — but in comj^y with 
other episodes which destroy the simplicity of the earlier narrative 
confuse its motive and change its colouring. When he first 
comes on the scene, Guy is madly in love with Felice the 
beautiful daughter of the earl of Warwick; but his suit is denied 
on account of his inferiority of standing, for he is but the son of 
the earl’s steward. Ho, therefore, ventures abroad, and returns in 
a few years, laden with honours: but only to be repulsed onoe 
more by his too scrupulous mistress, who now fears that w^ded 
life may transform her hero into a slothftil and turgid knight. 
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Once more lie goes abroad; and, after brisk campaigning, he is 
welcomed on his return by Aethelstan, at whose request he rids 
Northumbria of an insatiable dragon. After this, Felice can hold 
out no longer. The lovers are united ; but now Guy begins to 
entertain scruplea He rest of his life is to be spent in hardship 
and penance, and he leaves again for uncouth lands. He returns 
in due course to find king Aethelstan hard pressed by the Danish 
Anlaf ; but Guy’s overthrow of Colbrand saves the kingdom and he 
sets out forthwith on his way to Warwick. Disguised as a palmer, 
he finds his wife engaged in works of charity ; but, without revealing 
his identity, he stoically retires to aneighlxiuringhennitage, where 
the much-tried couple are finally united before he breathes his last. 

Beves of Hamiomi, like Horn, springs from English soil, 
but the transforming process traced in the one is completed 
in the other. Beoe$ presents almost entirely crusading tendencira, 
but few traces remain of the earlier form. Boves, who has been 
despatched as a slave to heathen parts by a treacherous mother, 
ultimately arrives at the court of the Saracen king Ermyn. 
Here he is tho recipient of handsome favours, and is ofibred 
the hand of tho princess Jcmiaii, on condition that ho for- 
sakes the Christian faitL This he reftisos to do, but the valour 
he displays in staggering exploits still kecjM him in favour, and 
Josian, for his lovo, is prepared to renounce her native gods. The 
king hears of this, and Boves is committed to a neighbouring 
potentate, by whom he is kept in a horrible dungeon for some 
seven years. After a marvellous escape from his terrible sur- 
rounding% Beves seeks out Josian, and both flee to Cologne, 
where they are duly wedded The hero’s career continues to be as 
eventM as ever; but he is finally induced to turn towards home, 
where he succeeds in regaining his inheritance, and la recognised 
as a worthy knight by the reigning king Edpi,r. 

In attempthig to estimate the contribution made by these four 
works to Middle English romance, it miwt bo remembered that, 
although they originate ultimately from tho England of the 
vikings, of Aethelstan and Edgar, they have all been touched 
with later foreign influences. In them may bo perceived, how- 
ever, an undeveloped chivalry, as well as reminlsoenoes of Old 
Englkh life and thought The code of chivalry is as yet onfor- 
mulated In Havdoh we see the simple ideal of rioting the 
wrong. In Som and Chey of Wtmaick is perceptible a refinement 
of love which makes for asoetidiam ; but the love details are not, in 
general, elaborated in accordance with later chivalrous ideals. 
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Eymenhild and Jodan bodi woo and are wooed; bnt they lack 
the violence of Carolingian heroinea In Felice alone do we find 
traces of that scrupulous niceness encouraged in the era of the 
courts of love. With regard to the existence of earlier Fng tiah 
reminiscences, in both fibm and Havdok can be seen the joy in 
descriptions of the sea characteristic of Old English verse. Both Guy 
and Bevea, again, have their dragons to encounter after the fashion 
of Beowulf. The marvellous, which, to some extent, appears in 
Havdoh, is of the kind found in Germanic folk-lore ; it is distinct 
in its essence from the product of Celtic fancy. TIjo plebeian 
elements in the same work, which embody a detailed description 
of humble life, and which are in striking contrast to the mono- 
tonous aristocratic colouring of the romance elsewhere, witness, 
undoubtedly, to a primitive pre-Conquest community. And, last> 
Guy’s great fight with Colbrand breathes the motive of patriotism 
—the motive of Byrhtnoth— rather tlian the religious zeal which 
fired crusading heroes in their single comba,ts. 

Tlie English medieval romance levied contributions also upon 
the literature of antiquity. Huch levies were due neither to 
crusarling zeal, which loved to recall Charlemagne’s groat fights 
against Karacen hosts, nor to tlie impulse which clung tightly to 
native history and homespun stories. They were, rather, the out- 
come of a cherished conceit based on a piece of ingenious etymolc^, 
according to which Englishmen, as inhabitants of Britmn, held 
themselves to l )0 of Trojan descent in virtue of Brutua In this 
way did the literature of antiquity suggest itself as, to some extent, 
an appropriate field for the bnsincss of romancing. The Qeite 
IJyatoruih of tfw. Dattrmtimi of Troy and Khig AlUaunder may 
be taken as typical of this cltm The fonnor of those conrists 
of an epitome of the well-known st<»ry with, however, many 
modifications characteristic of medieval genius. It sets forth the 
antique world intcr|)retod in terms of medievalism; Greek warfizre, 
Greek customs and Greek religion alike appearing in the garb of 
ttie Middle Ages. And, together with those changes, were tacitly 
introduced fairy reminiscences and magical details. But, most 
interesting of all, in the Troy narrative, are those elomonts of Ihe 
story of Troilus and Briseida taken over from BouoJt do 8te More, 
and sulwotiuently moulded into one of the world’s greatest stories. 

In Kinff Almiwider we see fashioned the historical and legend- 
ary hero, his career being sapplomentod with hosts of fendM stoiies 
drawn from the east. His birth is alike mysterious and marvdloufi. 
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His youth and manhood are passed in prodigious undertakings. 
He tames the fiery Bucephalus. He captures lyre and bmms 
Thebes. Darius falls before him. He advances through Persia and 
on-wards to the Ganges, conquering, on his way, the great Porrus 
of India. His homeward journey is a progress through wonderland. 
All the magic of the east lies concentrated in his path ; ho passes 
by crowned snakes and mysterious trees, and beholds, in the 
distance, clifis sparkling with diamonda He is ultimately poisoned 
by a friend and honoumbly buried in a tomb of gold. 

Tho ruling motive of these classical romances, as compared 
with others of their kind, is clearly that of depicting, on a large scale, 
the heroic element in humanity and of pointing out the glories of 
invincible knighthood. They concern themselves, not with chivalrous 
love, but with chivalrous valour and knightly accomplishments. 
Their aim is to point to tho more masculiite elements of medieval 
chivalry. Tlie joy of battle is everywhere articulate — ^not least so 
in the picturesque movements of warlike bodies, and in the varied 
sounds of the batticfiold. The method of developing this motive 
is, for tho most part, by bringing the west into touch with the 
east The treasuries of Babylonian and anti<pio fable are ran- 
sacked to glorify the theme of warlike magnificence. Tho wider 
mental horizon and the taste for wonders which attmeted con- 
temporaries in MatuleviUe’s Trawls are here enlisted in the work 
of romance. 

Closely akin to tho Alexander romance is lUrJuml Omir de 
Lion, which may, therefore, be considered here, though its story is 
not of either eaatent or cla^fical origin. Thu scheme in both is much 
the same Richard’s birth is mysterious as was Alexander's. In 
early manhood Richard wrenches out tho lion’s heart ; Alexander 
tames Bucephaloa Both march to the east to perform great 
things ; both arc presented as types of valorous greatness. In 
tho romance Richard appears as tho son of Henry 11 and the 
beautiful ouchantross Oassodorien. He is imprisoned in Gonnany 
as the result of an escapade on his way home from the Holy Ijand, 
and it is hero that ho teiirs out tho heart of a lion set loose in Ids 
cell The pruclamatiou of a general crusade soon afterwards 
appeals to Ridiard and ho joins Philip of Franco on his way to 
the east. The Frondht king is cunaistently treadiorous and jealous, 
while Richard is no less hasty and passionate, and, in consequence, 
raptures are frequent. After avenging an insult received from 
Cyprus, Richard hastens to Hyria, where fight succeeds fight 
wi^ great regularity, and the Baraeens under Baladiu are gradually 

on o 
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discomfited At last a truce of three years is arranged, at which 
point the romancer is content to conclude. Tlie romance is one of 
the most stirring of the whole group. It deals with the crusades; 
but its central theme, like that of the Alexander saga, is the glorifica- 
tion of the romance of war, the exaltation of the fighting hero. It is, 
moreover, fiercely patriotic. Scorn is heaped on the braggadocio of 
tlie French, and the drawing of Philip’s character is for from fiatter- 
ing. On the other hand, Oanir de Icon's haughty arrogance is the 
glory of Englislimen ; on his side fight St George and big Imttalions 
of angels. His hiimour appears as grim as his blowa Ho feasts 
on Saracens and provides the same dish for Saracen amlHissadors. 
The ideal man of action, m here depicted, is one in whom the 
elements are mixed. Ho is by no means deficient in knightly 
instincts and courtesy; but, mingled with these, are coarse-grained 
characteristics. Ho is rude and blunt, forceful and careless of 
restKiint— -all of which tmits represent the English contribution 
to the heroic picture. 

Oriental fable appears in English romance with other ofiects 
than wore obtained in the work of Kbiy Alumwler, The more 
voluptuous <iualitio8 of the east, for instance, are reproduced in 
Floret! mulJilattcJieJhrtir mil result in a stylo of romance tolerably 
distinct In The ^evcM Stzf/ee of Rmui, again, the story-book is 
employed in orienfol fashion. The heroine of the first, Blancheflour, 
is a Christian princess carried ofi‘ by the Baracens in Hpain and 
subsequently e<lucatod along with their young prince Floim 
Childish friendship dovoloiw into love, and Flores is promptly 
removed — but not Inifore Ids lady has given him a magic ring 
which will tarnish when the giver is in danger. l>anger soon 
threatens her in the shape of false acetmtion; but this peril, being 
revealed to Flores by means of his ring, is dttly averted, ^ough 
subsequent treachery succeeds in despatching the prineeas to 
Egyi>t as a slava Tldthor Flores pursues her; and, by dint of 
bribery and stratagem, ho succeeds in entering the seraglio 
where she is detained. The inevitable discovery follows, but the 
anger of the emir having vanished on his loandng all the 
circumstances, the trials of the lovers come to a pleasant end. 
In this work the central theme is, once again, that of love; 
but, in the ntanner of treatment, there are visible certedn 
departures. According to western standards, the tone is, in foot, 
somewhat sentimental It is felt that soul-stirring passions are 
not involved; the whole seems wanting in the quality of hardihood. 
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Flores, for rnstance, swoons in your true sentimental feshion. He 
finds lieart’s-ease in exile by tracings his lady’s name in flower- 
designa He wins his cause by dint of magic and persuasion rather 
than by the strength of his own right arm. An oriental colouring is 
also noticeable in the sensuous descriptions of garden and seraglio, 
as well as in the part played by the magic ring. We have here 
material and motives which enlarged the domain of the medieval 
romance, and which appealed to Chaucer when he set about 
writing his Sqidre's TcUe. In TIte Seven Sages of Borne other 
aspects of the east are duly represented. Diocletian’s wicked 
queen, failing in her attempt to ensnare her stepson Florentine, 
vidously accuses him of her own fell dcsigna Whereupon, 
Florentine’s seven tutors plead on his behalf by relating seven 
tales of the perfidy of woman. The queen, as plaintiff, relates 
a corresponding number concerning the wickedness of counsellors. 
The tales are told, the queen is unmasked and duly punidied. 
In an age dedicated by the west to the worship of women we 
have here represented the unflattering estimate of womankind 
held by the east The framework and the device of a series of 
tales is, likewise, oriental, and so is the didactic tendency which 
underUes the whole. Tlio aim is to sot forth the dangers to which 
youth is subject, not only from the deceit of men, hut, also, from 
the wiles of women. 

Of far greater importance, however, than any of the foregoing 
influences is that derived from Celtic sources. The stories of 
Arthur, of Tdatram and Qawain, while, in response to fonnaHvo 
influences of the time, they present certain details in common with 
the other romances, have yet a distinct atmosphere, fresh motives 
and new colouring. Points of similarity exist, but with a difference. 
The incessant combats of the Carolingian saga find a counterpart 
in the “derring-doe" of Arthurian heroes. As in Horn and 
Hfwdok, the scene in the Celtic romances is laid in Britain; but 
the background is Celtic rather than Bhiglisli. Again, just 
as King AUmmde/r and Ruhard (J<mr de lAon are magnir 
fiexda of splendid heroic figures, so the glorifimtion of Arthur is 
the persistent theme of this Celtic work. And, last, the love-strain 
and the magic which came from the east, and were embodied in 
Bloffei and Bkmehgflom, correspond, in some measure with Celtic 
paceion and Celtic mysticism. For such points of contact the 
spirit of the age must be held accountable : for such difibrences as 
exist, individual and nati<»ial genius. 
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The efiect of the Celtic genins upon English romance, if, indeed, 
such a statement may bo ventured upon, was to reveal the passions, 
to extend the fancy and to inculcate sensibility. The Celtic element 
revealed love as a passion in all its fulness, a |)assion laden with 
possibilities, mysterious and awful in power and effect It opened 
up avenues to a fairy-land peopled with elvish forms and lit by 
stmngo lights. It pointed to an exalted chivalry and lofty ideals, 
to a courtesy which was the outcome of a refinement of sentiment 

In the romance of Sir Tristram is embodied the Celtic revela- 
tion of love. The English i>oem is based on the version of Tliomas, 
and is distinct from that of Bdroul. Tins story of “death-marked” 
affection is well known: how Tristram and the fair Iseult are 
fatally united by the magic love-potion, <|uaftbd in spite of 
Isoult’e approaching union with Mark of Coniwall; how their 
love persists in spite of honour and duty ; how Tristram marries 
Iseult of the WInto Hand and comes to lie wounded in Britanny ; 
how his wife, distracted with jealousy, falsely announces the ominous 
black sail coming over the seas ; and how the fair Iseult glides 
through the luiH and expires on the corpe of her former lover. Hero 
we feel that the tragedy of love has l)oon remorseloBsly enacted. 
It appears to us os a now and irresistible force, differing alike 
from the blandishments of the east and the crudeness of the north. 
A sense of mystery and gloom enfolds it all like a misty veil over 
caini and cromlech. The problem is as enduring as life itself. 
Enchantment is suggested by means of the love-potion, yet fhe 
weakness is mortal, as, indeed, is the sombre climax. Passion 
descends to the level of reality, and the comfortable medieval ending 
is sternly eschewed. Love is conducted by neither co<lo nor nice 
thcfjry : it inoviw, Hitnjde, Hensuons, piissionatc, to its appointed end, 
au<l relentlcHsly reveals tlie poetry of life. 

In the ronninces which dwil with the relations between mortal 
and fiury wo find elements of the richest fancy. Here and else- 
where, in this Celtic section, are discovered landscapes and scenes 
which charm the imagination with their glamour and light Fays 
come and go, wrapjHJil in ethereal beauty, and horrible spirit-sliajws 
appear to the accompaniment of mad symphonies of the elements. 
Knight*) of faerie emerge out of weird forbidden tracts, stranj^ 
enchantments dictating or following thoir various movomonts. 
Mystic commands lightly broken entail tragic ponaltios, and 
mortals become the sporii of elvish visitants. 

Of the romances which relate to love-passages between mortal 
and feiry, Sir Lmatfal, 8ir Ovfa> and Mmari may be taken as 
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types. In Sir Lavat/al, the hero receives loTe^faronrs from a 
beautiful feiy, but breaks his bond by carelessly betraying his 
secret to the queen. He is condeumed to death and abandoned 
by the fay, who, however, relents in time and, riding to Arthur’s 
court, succeeds in carrying the knight off to the Me of Avalon. 
Svr Or/eo may be briefly described as a Celtic adaptation of the 
familiar classical story of Orpheus and Eurydice. Queen Heurodys 
is carried off into fairyland, in spite of all that human efforts can 
do. King Orfeo follows her in despair, as a minstrel, but his 
wonderful melodies at last succeed in leading her back to the 
haunts of men. In Emari wo have a beautifully told story of the 
Constance type, with the addition of certain mystical elements. 
The heroine is a mysterious maiden of unearthly beauty who is cast 
off by her unnatural flsther and drifts to the shores of Wales where 
she wins Sir Cador’s love. After the marriage, Sir Cador goes 
abroad, and the young wife is once more turned adrift by an in- 
triguing mother-in-law. She reaches Borne, and there, in due 
course, she is happily discovered by the grief-stricken Cador. 
Other romances relate the deeds of the offepring of fairy and mortal 
union as, for instance. Sir Degare and Sir Gowther. The former 
is an account of the son of a fairy knight and a princess of Britain. 
He is abandoned in infancy by the princess, who, however, leaves 
with him a pair of mai^c gloves which will fit no hands but hers. 
The child in time becomes a knight, and his prowess in the lists 
renders him eli^ble for the hand of the princess, his mother. By 
means of the gloves, however, they leam their real relationship ; 
whereupon Sir Degare relinquishes his claim and succeeds in the 
filial task of re-uniting his parents. In Sir Oovother, die hero is the 
son of a “fiendish” knight and a gentle lady whom ho had betrayed. 
The boy, as was predicted, proved to be of a most savage tempera- 
ment, until the offending Adam was whipped out of him by means 
of self-inflicted penance. Ho then wins the love of an earl’s 
daughter by glorious achievements in the lists, and piously builds 
an abbey to commemorate his conversion. 

It is in the Arthurian romances and, more iiarticularly, in those 
relating to Sir Gawain, tliat wo find the loftier ideals of chivalry 
set forth, Gawain is depicted as the knight of honour and courtesy, 
of loyalty and self-sacrifice. Softer manners and greater magna- 
nimity are grafted upon the earlier knighthood. Self-restraint 
become more and more a knightly virtue. The combats are not 
less fierce, but vainglorious boasting i^ves way to moods of humility. 
Victory is followed by noble concern for the vanqinshed. Passing 
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over Sir Qawaym and Grem KnigU, which i« treated else- 
where, we find in Golagroa and Gmmin these knightly elements 
plainly visible. The rudeness of Sir Kay, here and elsewhere, is 
devised as a foil to the courtesy of Gawain, Arthur in Tuscany 
sends Sir Kay to ask for quarters in a neighbouring castle. His 
rude, presumptuous bearing meets with refusal, though, when 
Gawain arrives, tlie request is readily accede<l to. The domains 
of Golagros are next approached. He is an aggressive knight of 
large reputation, whom Arthur makes it his busincKs forthwith to 
subdue. A comlmt is armngcfl, in which Gawain proves victor; 
whereupon tlie noble Arthurian not only grants the life of the 
defiajit Golagros, but siwircs his feelings by returning to his castle 
as if he himself were the vaiupiishcfl Matters are afterwards 
explained, and Golagros, conquered alike by arms and conrtei^, 
becomes duly enrolled in Arthur’s train. In the Airntyrn [Adven- 
tures] o/Artkure at tlw. Term Wathelyiu-wti find something of the 
same elements, together with an exhortation to moml living. The 
romance deals witli two incidents alleged to have occurred while 
Artliur was hunting near Oarlisle. The first, however, k an 
adaptation of the “Trentals of St Gregory.” A gliastly figiiro k 
represented as emerging firom the Tara, and ap|)oaring before 
Guinevere and Gawain. It k Guinevere's uudher in the direst 
torments. Tlio queen thereupon makes a vow as to her future 
life, and pramises, meanwhile, to have masses sung for her mother's 
soul. The second incident k of a more convetitional k!u(^ and 
deals with the fight between Gawain and Galleroun. 

YvHiin Oiul Gmmin Is another romance which emlKidiee much 
that is chiuracterktic of Arthurhui chivalry. Vwain sots out on a 
certain quest from Arthur's (!ourt. He defeats a kuig^it near the 
fountain of Jlroceliande, pursues iiim to hk castle and marries 
Laudine, mistress of that place. After further adventures in love and 
war, in most of which ho hits the company of a friendly lion, he &Ils 
in with Gawain and, ignorant of each other's identity, they ei^gage 
in combat The fight is indecisive, and each courteously concedes 
to the other the victory— an exi^ange of oompUmente which k 
i^odily followed hy a joyftil recognitioa The Wedding qf Sir 
Gawain, again, points to loyalty and honour, as involving supreme 
self-sacrifico. It relates how Gawain, to save Arthur's life, under- 
takes to marry the loathsome dome ItagnelL Ilk noble unselfish- 
ness, however, is not unrewarded: the dame k subsequently 
tronsfomed into the moat beauteous of her kind. IAb«om 
Ihteotm, the story of Gyngalyn, Gawain’s son, is ccmstructed 
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on rather conventional linea The fair unknown has several 
adventures with giants and othera He visits a fairy castle, where 
he meets with an enchantress, and rescues a lady transformed 
into a dreadful serpent, who, afterwards, however, becomes his 
wife. The scene of the Avowing of Arthur is once more placed 
near Carlisle. Arthur is hunting with Sir Gawain, Sir Kay and 
Sir Baldwin, when all four undertake separate vows. Arthur is 
to capture single-handed a ferocious boar ; Sir Kay to fight all 
who oppose him. The king is successful; but Sir Kay falls before 
a knight who is carrying off a iHJautiful maiden. Tlie victor, how- 
ever, is afterwards overcome in a fight with Gavra.in, and then 
ensues a significant contrast in the matter of behaviours. Sir Kay 
sustains his earlier reputation by cruelly taunting the beaten 
knight; while Bir Gawain, on tlic other hand, mindful of the claims 
of chivalry, is studiously kind and considerate towards his fallen 
foe, The riming Mort Artlmr, and the alliterative work of 
the same name, deal with the close of Arthur’s life In the first 
occurs the story of the maid of Ascolot, and her fruitless love for 
the noble Ijmicelot The narraftve is instinct witli the pathos 
of love, and here, as in Trutram, the subtlety of the treatment 
reveals further imssibilities of tho love theme. Lancelot is, more- 
over, depicted as Guinevere's champion. The queen is under 
condemnation, but is rescued by Lancelot, who endures, in con- 
sequence, a sie^^ in the Castle of Joyous Garde. The end of the 
Arthurian story begins to be visible in the discord thus intro- 
duced between Lancelot and Gawain, Arthur and Modred. The 
alliterative MofUi Artimn is more seriously historical Arthur 
is r^[nH9eented as returning home from his wars with Lucius on 
hearing of Modred’s treacheiy. He fights the traitor, but is 
mortally wounded, and is borne to Glastonbury, where he is given 
a magnificent burial. 

In addition to the romances already moutionod as representative 
in some measure of definite influences at work, there yet remain 
certain others which call for notice. Wc have, in the first place, 
a group of some five romances which may he conridered together as 
atttdiea of kn^htly clmractor. They are works which may Ite said to 
deal, incidentally perhaps, with the building up of the perfect knight 
and Christian hero, thoo^ anything like psychological treatment 
ii^ of course^ entirely absent. In Ipometbtii we see the knight as 
a gallant if cafHMous lover. Marriage having been proposed 
between youx^ Ipomedon, prince of Apulia, and the beautlM 
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queen of Calabria^ the former determines to woo for himafllf 
He arrives incognito at the court of the queen, wins her favour 
by manly exploits, and then departs somewhat capriciously. He 
is, however, induced to return on hearing that a tournament is 
to be held of which the queen herself is to be the prize. But, 
again, his conduct is strange. He loudly proclaims his dislike for 
boisterous tournaments, and ostentatiously sets out on hunting 
expeditions on the days of the contests. But ho actually 
goes to a neighbouring hermitage, whence he issues to the 
tournament, clad, on successive days, in rod, white and black 
armour — a favourite medieval method of disguise adopted by 
Sir Gowthor and others. He carries all before him and then 
vanishes as mysteriously as over, witlmut claiming his prize or 
revealing his identity. Soon afterwards, the queen is hard prised 
by a neighbouring duke, and the hero appears once more to fight 
her battles, this time disguised as a fool It is only after further 
mlventurcs, when ho feels he has fooled to the top of his bent, 
that ho declares his love with a happy result In this stirring 
romance wo see the knight-orrant in quest of love. Tlie assumed 
slothfulness and fondness for dlsgtiiso were fre<j[uent attributes 
of the medieval hero : the ouo added interest actual exploits, 
the other was an assurance that the love of tlio wolbbom was 
accepted on his own individual merits. 

In the l)cautiful romance of Amin and AmUotm we have friend- 
ship set forth as a knightly virtue. It is depicted as an all-absorlfing 
quality which involves, if necessary, the sacrifice of both fhmily and 
conscience. Amis and Amiloun are two noble foster-brothers, tilte 
medieval counterparts of Orestes and Pylades, much alike in ap- 
I)eamncc, whose lives are indissolubly linked t<jgothor. Amiloun 
goJ»orously,butHurrepUtiotisly,t»ikcH the phme of Amis in a trial by 
combat, for which piece of unselfishneHS, with the deception involved 
in it, he is, Hubsctpieutly, visited with the scourge of leprosy. Some 
time afterwards, Amis fin(te his friend in pitiable plight, but Mis, at 
first, to grasp his identity. It is only after a dramatic scene t^t 
the discovery is made, and then Amis, grief-stricken, proceeds to 
remove bis friend's leprosy by the sacrifice of his own children. 
But such a sacrifice is not iwnnitted to be irrevocable. When 
Amis and his wife BoUsanto go to view their slaughtered children, 
they are found to be merely sleeping. Ilie sacrifice had been one 
upon which the gods themselves threw incense. The romance, as 
it stands, is one of the most pathetic and elevating of the whole series. 

Knightly love and valour were eloquent themes of the 
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medieval romance; in Amin and AmUmtn, the b<»uty of friend- 
ship is no less nobly treated In Sir Cleges, the knightly character 
Is further developed by the inculcation of charity, wit and shrewd- 
ness. ITie story is simply, but picturesquely, told The hero is 
a knight wh<f is rediiccsl to poverty by reckless charity. When 
his fortunes are at their lowest ebb he finds a cherry-tree 
in his garrlen laden with fruit, though snow is on the ground and 
the seasoji is yuletide. Witli this g<Hwlly find ho sots out to king 
Uther at (Janliff, in the hojw of restoring his fallen fortunes; but 
court officiaiH liar his way until ho has proaiisefl to divide amongst 
them all his reward Hie king is grati8e<l, and 01(^;es is asked 
to name his rewanl He asks for twelve strokes, which the 
officialB, in accordance with the iiargaln, duly receive, to the 
unbooudo<! delight of an appreciative court The identity of 
the knight then Iwconios known and his former cliarity is suitably 
recognised 

The theme <if Sir I$nmbrm is that of Christian humility, the 
story itself iKiing an adaptation of the legend of 8t Kustaco. Sir 
Isumbras Is a knight who, through pride, falls from his high estate 
by the will of Providence. Ho is severely stricken ; his posses- 
sions, his children and, lastly, his wife, are taken away ; and he 
himself Ifocomes a wanderer. After much privation nobly endured, 
he haa leantt his lesson and arrives at the court of a queen, who 
proves to Im his longdoat wife. His children are then miraculously 
rastored and ho resumes once mure his exalted rank. 

Th/It Stittire of Low Degree is a pleasant romance which does 
not belie an attractive title. Its theme suggests the idea of 
tile existence of knightly character In those of low estate, a 
sentiment which had app^ed to a conquered English petite 
in the oariier Navelok. “^e humble squire In the story wins the 
affection of "tiio king’s daughter of Hungary," as well as her 
promise to wed when he shall have become a distinguished knight. 
An interfering and troachorous steward is righteously slain by the 
squire, who tiien suffers imprisonmonti and the king's daughter, 
who supposes her lover <load, is riteroby reduced to the direst 
straits Bhe refuses conaulation, though the king categorlorfly 
rmnlmls her of much that Is pleasant in lifb and draws up, in 
an interesting list of medieval delights, Its feasts, its finery, its 
sports Mwl Its music. Persuarion idling, the king Is obliged to relent 
Ihe squire is released and ventures abr<«d on knightly quest He 
returns, in due oourse, to dalra his own, and a plea(»nt romance 
en^ on a tdaasant not& The storv loses nothing from the manner 
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of its telling ; it is, above all, “mercifully brief,” Its English origin 
and sentiment, no less than its pictures of medieval life, continue 
to make this romance one of the most readable of its hind. 

Besides these romances which deal, in some sort, with the 
knightly character, there are others which embody variations of 
the Constance theme, namely. Sir Triaimmr, Sir Eghmmir of 
Artois and Torrent of Fortrugal, Like Bmarl, they belong to 
the “reunion of kindr^” type— a type which appealed to Chaucer 
and, still more, to Bhakespeare in his latest period One well-known 
romance still calls for notice. Tliis is WiUimi ofPnhrne, a tale of 
love and action which embodies the primitive belief in lycanthropy, 
according to which certain people were able to assume, at will, 
the character and appearance of wolvea Hie ti-adition was wide- 
spread in Europe, and it still apiiears fi'om time to time in modem 
works dealing with ghouls and vampires. Hie story relates how 
William, priiKai of Apulia, is saved from a munlerous attacik by the 
aid of a werwolf, who, in reality, is heir to the Spanish throne. The 
werwolf swims with the prince across the straits of Moisina, and 
again renders aid when his prottgC is fleeing from liome with his 
love, Melchior. William, subsequently, recovers liis royal righto, 
and then heli>8 to bring about the restoration to the friendly 
werwolf of his human fonn. 

It is striking and, to some extent, cliaractcristic of the age, 
that, although the field of English romance was thus wide and 
varied, the jiersouality of scarcely a single toiler in that field 
has come down to posterity. Tlie anonymity of the work em- 
bodied in our ancient cathedrals is a parallel to this, and neither 
fact is without its significance. Witili the Tristmm It^end is 
connected the luunc of Thomas, a i>oet of the twelfth ccntuiy, who 
is mentioncHl by (lottfried of Htnuisburg in the early tliirt^nUi 
century. Hte somewhat misty but historical Thomas of Eroeldouue 
has been credited with the com|>osition of a Bir Tristram story, 
but this was possibly due to a confusion of the twelfth century 
Hiomas with his interesting name^ke of the succeeding century. 
The confusion would be one to which the popular mind was 
peculiarly susceptible. Thomas the Rhymer was a romanfio 
figure credited with prophetical gifts, and a popular tale would 
readily bo linked with his name, especially as such a process 
was consistent with tlie earlier Thomas tradition as it then 
existed. 

In the ease of three other romances there seem to be certain 
grounds for attributing them, to a single writer. All three worki. 
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Kvng Alkaunder, Arthur cmd Merlin, and Biohard Ocem de Idm, 
are, apparently, of much the same date, and alike hail from Kent. 
Each is animated by the same purpose — ^that of throwing on to a 
large canvas a great heroic figure ; there is also to be found in 
each of them a certain sympathy with magic. The handling of 
the theme in each case proceeds on similar lines; the close 
parallel in the schemes of King Alimunder and Biehard Cemr de 
Lion, has already been noticed; and the narrative, in each, moves 
along in easy animated style. Moreover, similarities of technique 
are found in all The recurrence of similes and comparisons as 
well as riming peculiarities in common, suggest the working of 
a single mind In Kin^ Alimwuler and Arthur mid Merlin 
appears the device of beginning the various sections of the nar- 
rative with lyric, gnomic, or descriptive lines, presumably to 
arouse interest and claim attention. In Richard Ocem de Idm 
something of the same tendency is also visible, as when a delight- 
ful description of spring is inserted after the gruesome account at 
the massacre of a horde of Saracens. All throe works betray a joy 
in fighting, a joy expressed in rigorous terms. In all is evinced 
an ability to seize on the picturesque side of things, whether of 
battle or feasting; Baraceus fall "as grass before the scythe”; 
the helmets of the troops shine “like snow upon the mountaina” 
But if the identity of a common author uuiy thus seem probable, 
little or nothing is forthcoming as regards his personality. Certain 
coarse details, together with rude humour, seem to suggest a 
plebeian pen; and this is, apparently, supported by occasional 
references to tradoa But nothing certain on the subject can be 
stated. The personality of the poet is, at best, but shadowy, 
though, undoubtedly, has work is of outstanding merit. 

In certain respects these romances may be said to reflect the age 
in which they were written. They bear witness in two ways to the 
communistic conception of society which then prevailed; first, by 
the anonymous character of the writings generally and, secondly, 
by the absence of the patriotic note, llie individual, from the 
communistic standpoint, was but a unit of the nation, the nation 
merely a section of a larger Uhristendom. The sense of indi- 
vidualism, and all that it implied, was yet to be emphasised by a 
later renascence. It is, therefor*^ clear that the anonymity of 
the romances, as in the case of the Legmdtmee and Ohavnide^ 
wasb in part^ the outcome of snch conceptions and notions. The 
works represent 

The oooatsnt lerrioe iA the aotiuue worid 

When MwlfiA fuvt foi* mefid. 
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And the absence of patriotism from the romances results from the 
same conditions : national consciousness was not yet reallyawakened. 
The mental horizon was bounded not by English shores, but by the 
limits of tlie Holy Homan Empire. Coeur de Lion’s career alone 
appealed to latent sympathies ; for the rest, the romance is un- 
touched by national feeling. French and other material was 
adapted without any re-colouring. 

The romance also reflects the medieval love of external beauty. 
The picturesqueness of the actual, of medieval streets and buildings, 
the bright colours in dress, the love of pageantry and pictorial effects, 
all helped to inspire, and «»re, indeed, reflected in, the gay colouring 
of the romancoa If the stories, again, make considemhle demands 
upon the credulity, it was not remarkable in regard to the cha- 
racter of the times. All things were iwssiblc in an ago of faith: 
the wisdom of cr(.ih> quia impossifnle was to bo questioiiod in 
the succeeding j»ge of reason. Morcciver, the atmosphere which 
nourished the romantic growth was that of feudalism, and an 
aristocratic note everywhere marks its tone and structure. But 
it is a glorified feiwhilism which is thiw represented, a feudalism 
glorious in its hunting, its feasting and its fighting, in ite bravo men 
and fair women; the lower elements are srarcely ever romomlmred, 
and no pretence is made at holding up the mirror to the whole 
of society. 

Lastly, like so much of the rtwt of medieval work, the romance 
moves largely lunidst abstractions. It avoids close touch with the 
concrete: for instance, no reflection is found of the struggles of the 
Commons for parliamentary power, or even of the national strivings 
against iwifwil dominion. TIic problems i>{ actual life are carefully 
avoi<Icd; the material treated consists, rather, of the fanciftil 
problems of the amris of love and situations arising out of the 
new-born chivalry. 

The romance has many defects, in spite <)f all its attractions and 
the immense interest it arouses Ixrth intriiisicjdly and historically. 
It sins in being intolerably long-winded and in being often devoid 
of all proportion. A story may dn:g wearily on, long after the 
last chapter has really been written, and insignificant opiaodes 
are treated with as much concern a« those of pitli and moment. 
It further makes demands upon the "iminful” reader, not only by 
its discursiveness and love of digression, but also by the minutenea 
of its descripthms, relentlessly complete, which leave nothing to the 
imagination. “The art of the pen is to rouse the inward vision... 
because our flying minds cannot contain a protracted description.” 
This truth was far from being appreciated in the age of the school- 
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men, with their encyclopaedic training. The aristocratic tone of 
the romance, moreorer, tends to become wearisome by its very 
monotony. Sated with the sight of knights and ladies, giants and 
Saracens, one longs to meet an honest specimen of the citizen 
class ; but such relief is never granted. To these and other short- 
comings, however, the medieval eye was not always blind, though 
romances continued to be called for right up to the end of 
the fourteenth century and, indeed, after. Chaucer, with his 
keen insight and strong human S3nnpathies, had shown himself 
aware of all these absurdities, for, in his Bir Thopas, designed 
as a parody on the romance in general, these are the points 
on wMch he seizea When he rambles on for a hundred lines 
in Bir Thopas without saying much, he is quietly making the 
first point of his indictment. He is exaggerating the discur- 
siveness and minuteness he has found so irksome. And, in the 
second place, he ridicules the aristocratic monotone by introducing 
a bourgeois note into his parodied romance. The knight swears 
an oath on plain “ale and bread” : while, in the romantic forest 
through which he is wandering, lurk the harmless “buck and hare,” 
as well as the homely nutmeg that flavours the ale. The lapse from 
romance is sufficiently evident and the work silently embodies 
much sound criticism. The host, with blunt remark, ends the 
parody, and in him may bo seen a matter-of-fact intelligence 
declaiming against the faults of romance. 

But, with all its shortcomings, the romance has a peculiar 
interest from the modem standpoint in that it marks the begin- 
ning of English fiction. In it is written the first chapter of the 
modem novel After assuming a pastoral fom in the days of 
Elizabelh, and after being reclaimed, with all its earlier defects, 
in the seventeenth century, romance slowly vanished in the dry 
light of the eighteenth century, but not before it had flooded 
the stage with astounding heroic plays. The later novels, how- 
ever, continued the functions of the earlier romances when they 
embodied tales of iidvcntures or talcs of love whether thwarted or 
triumphant. Nor is lUchardson’s novel of analysis without its 
counterpart in this earlier creation. Uo troate<l love on psycho- 
k^Hioal lines. But charming love-problems had exercised the minds 
of medieval courtiers and had subsequently been analysed in the 
romances after the approved fluhion of the courts of love. It is 
only in the case of the later realistic novel that the origins have 
to be sought elsewhere — ^in the contemporary /ahliauso, which 
dealt, in a ready manner, with the troubles and the humours of 
a lowee stratum of life. 



CHAPTER XV 


PEARL, CLEANNESS, PATIENCE AND 
SIR GAWAYNE 

Among the Cottonian nmuuHcripts in the British Museum, a 
small quarto volume, numbered Nero A x, contains the four Middle 
English poems known as Pearl, Cleawicss, Patieme and Sir 
Gawaym and the Greue Kni(/ht Tlie manuscript is in a hand 
which seems to belong to the end of the fourteentli or the early 
years of the fifteenth century; there are neither titles nor rubria^ 
but the chief divisions are marked by krge initial letters of blue, 
flourished with red ; several pictures, coai*Hcly executed, illustrate 
the poems, each occupying a full page; the writing is “small, 
sharp and irregular.” No single lino of those poems has been 
discovered in any other manuscript. 

The first of the four poems, Pearl, tolls of a father’s grief'for a 
lost child, an infant daughter who had lived not two years on earth. 
In a vision ho beholds his Pearl, no longer a little child, transfigured 
us a queen of heaven; from the other bank of a stream which 
divides tliem she instructs him, teaches him the lessons of fidthand 
resignation and leads him to a glimpse of the now Jerusalem. He 
sees his “little queen” in the long procession of maideius; in his 
oifort to plunge into the stream and reach her he awakes, to find 
himself stretched on the child’s gnive— 

Thrn woke 1 in that frarden hiir; 

My head upon tliut nionnil was hdd, 
thorn where my Poarl had strayed klow, 

I roused me, and felt In gieat diumay, 
and, nlghlnff to myself, 1 stddr— 

“Now all 1m to that Prinoe^a pleaimve”*. 

Naturally arising from tho author’s treatment of his subject^ 
many a theological problem, notably the interpretation of ihe 
parable of the vineyard, is expounded. The student of medieval 
theology may find much of interest in Pearl, but the attempt to 
read the poem as a theological pamphlet, and a mere symbolical 
allegory, ignores its transcendent reality as a poet’s huuent The 

* Xhs nadarlngi Into modern Bsgliib, throughout the ohepter, ere turn die 
wther’e edition oiPmrl, ISSl. 
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Xwrsonal side of the poem is clearly marked, though the author 
nowhere directly refers to his fatherhood. The basis of Peart is to 
be found in that veree of the Gospel which tells of the man “that 
sought the precious margarites; and, when ho ha<l found one to his 
liking, he sold all his goods to buy that jewel.” The pearl was 
doomed, by the law of nature, to fl<jwer and fade like a rose; there- 
after it l)ecamc a “ pearl of price” ; “ the jeweller” indicates clearly 
enough the reality of his loss. 

A fourteenth century poet, easting about for the fonn Imst 
suited for such a poem, had two courses Iwfore him: on the one 
hand, there wjih the grtait storehouse of <lreaiu-picttireM, Th<‘ 
Jtomaunt of the. U<m\ on the other hantl, the symlsdic pages 
of Scripture. A |»oet of the Clmnceriun sclmol would have claHjen 
the former; to him the lost Marguerite would have suggested an 
allegory of “ the flour that bereth our alder i»riH in figuriiige," and 
the Marguerite would have Imen transfigured ns the ty{>e of 
truest womanhuod, a mmden in the train of love’s ({uecn, Alcestis. 
But the cult of the daisy hccius to have l>een alUtgether unknown 
to our |K>et, or, at least, to have had no attraction f(t>r him. His 
Marguerite was, for him, the inatrl of the .Mary, tlie 

queen of heaven, not Alexmtis, queen 4>f love, reigns in the 
visionary {taradise which the |K>et pictures forth. While the main 
part of the |K)um is a imraphratie of the chming chapters of the 
AiKicalyjMo and the {larable of the vineyard, the {sict's debt to The 
Hamamt, is notewc^rthy, more iiarticttlariy in the description of 
the wonderful land through which the dreamer wwulcrs; and It can 
be traced here and there throughont the poem, in the jmrsoniflea- 
tion of Pearl w Heaeon, in the form of rim colloquy, In the det^ls 
of dress and ornament, in nuuiy a oharacterirtic word, phrase 
and reference; “the river from the throne,” in the Apo<»!ypse, 
here meets “the watora of the wells” devised by Sir Mirth for the 
garden of the ftose. From thtwo two Honwkjs, The. Honk ofHeeeUtr 
turn, with its almost romantic glamotir, and The fitmatuit of the. 
Roae., with its almost orienbU allegory, are derived much of the 
wealth and brilliancy of tho iK»em. The iKKtt's fancy revels in 
the riobnesH of thu heavenly and the earthly imnuHse ; but his fkne^ 
is subordinated to his eaniestness tuid intensity. 

The chief episwies of tho jMiem are beat indloitod by the four 
illuBtrations in the manuscript. 

In the first, the author is represented Klumbering in a luemlow, 
by rile ride of a beflowered mound, clad in a long red gown, with 
ihlling sleeves, turned up with white, and a blue IukhI attached 
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round the neck. Madden and others who have described the 
illustrations have not noticed that there are wings attached to 
the shoulders of the dreamer, and a cord reaching up into the 
foliage above, evidently intended to indicate that the spirit has 
“sped forth into space.” 

In the second, there is the same figure, drawn on a larger scale, 
but without the wings, standing by a river. He has now iMwsed 
through the illumined forost-laud; 

Tho liill-sideH there were crowned 

with crystiil cltffH full clear, 

and holts and woods, all bri^rht with boles, 

bine OH the blue of Indo, 

and trembling' Icures, on every branch, 

aa bnrniHlicd silver shone— 

with shiinmerinR sheen they irlistened, 

tonched by the jirleain of the irltides: 

and the ffravol I ground upon that strand 
was pHH'louH orient pearl. 

The snn’s own ligiit Iwd pnioil Ixtforo 
that sight HO wondrous fair. 

Ill the third picture, lie is again repreHcntud in a similar iswitinn, 
with hands raised, and on the opjjositt? side is Pearl, dressed in 
white, in the costume of Itichard ll’s and Henry IV’s time; her 
dress is buttoned tight up to the neck, ami on her head is a crown. 

In the fourth, the author is kneeling by the water, and, Insyond 
the strciun, is depicted tine citfulel, on tlio enilmttled walls of which 
Pearl agtiin apijcars, with her nrius extended towanls him. 

llie metro of i*cnrl is a stansai of twelve Ihies with four accents, 
rimed according to tho sijhemo ntmfml/nbhrfu', and combiiiing 
rime with alliteration; there are one iiundred and one eucit 
verses; these divide again into twenty sectiow, each eonsiatlng of 
five Htanzjw with tlm same refrain— one section exceptionally 
contains six stanzas, 'iliroughoiit the {siem, the last or main word 
of tho refmin is caught up in the first line of the next stanza. 
Finally, the last line of tho }Kicm is almost identical with the first, 
and rounds off the whole. I'lio alliteration is not slavishly niain- 
taiued, and the trisyllabic movement of the feet adds to tho ease 
and music of the verse ; in each line there Is a well-defined caesura. 
Other writew before and after the author used this foim of metre; 
but no extant Hi>ueimen shows such mastery of tho stanza, which, 
whatever may its origin, Itos some kinship with tho sonnet, 
though a less menuineiittd form, the first eight lines resembUng 
the sonnet's octave, the final ({uatraiu tho sonnet's sestet, and the 
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vholo htmdred and one stanzas of Pearl reminding one of a great 
sonnet-sequence. As the present writer has said elsewhere — 

the refrain, the repetition of the catchword of each rerae, the trammels of 
(dlitcration, all seem to have offered no difficulty to the poet; and, if power 
orer technical difflcalties constitutes in any way a poet’s ffreatnese, the author 
of Pearly from this point of view alone, must take faigrh rank among English 
poets. With a rich vocabulary at his command, consisting, on the one hand, 
of alliterative phrases and ‘‘native mother wor^” and, on the other hand, of 
the poetical phraseology of the great French classics of his lime, ho succeeded 
in producing a scries of stanzas so simple in syntax, so varied in rhythmical 
effect, now lyrical, now epical, never undignified, as t(» leave the impression 
that no fonn of metre could have Ijeon more suitably chosen for this elepdac 
theme 

Tiic diction of the |)ocni has l>ccii coiiHidercd faulty by reason 
of Its copiutiHiicHs; but the criticism docs not aptiear to l)c jiutt. 
It should iHi noted that the author has drawn alike from the 
lilnglish, Kcandinavian and liomance olementH of Ktiglislt spetKih. 

The attention of scholars has recently l>oon directed to 
Boccaccio’s Latin eclogue Olyminat in which his young daughter, 
Violante, apijcars tmnsflgured, mucli in the same way as Pearl in 
the English iHiem ; and an ingenious attempt has been made to 
prove the direct debt of the English iMKJt to his grettt Italian 
0(mt0JniK»rary. The cimqutriHon «»f the two [joems is a fascinating 
study, but there is no evidence of direct Indebtedness; Ixitlt 
Writers, though their elegies are tHlferent iti form, have drawn 
^oui the Htuuc Hounm iOven were it proved that such debt must 
actually lie taktui into mteount in dealing with the Englitdi poem, it 
would not help, but rather gainsay, the ill -founded theory that would 
make Pmrl a pure allegory, a mere literary device, imimrsonal 
and unreal The ochigue was written soon after the y<»r 135a 

The second imem In the MS, (JUamumt relates, is epic 
stylo, three groat subjects from scriptural history, so chosen as to 
enforce thu Iohhoii of purity. After a prologue, treating of tlic 
parable of the MarrlHgo Fojwt, the author deals in characteristic 
manner with the Klootl, the tlestnictiun of Hmlom and <»mnormh, 
and the fall of Belshazztir. The ismrn is written in long linos, 
alliterative and rimeioss, and is divided into thirteen sectiuiw of 
varying length, the whole consisting of 1312 lines. 

The third {xmin is a metrical rendering of iite story of Jonah, 
and its subject, too, as in the case of Cleanneat, is indicated by its 
first word, Patimee. Though, at first sight, the metro of the two 
poems seems to bo identical throughout, it Is to be noted that the 


^ IntfOduoUoii U> Piarl (1891)* 
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lines of Pc^ience divide into what may almost bo described 
as stanzas of four lines; towards the end of the x>ocm, there is 
a three-line group, either designed so by the poet or due to 
scribal omission. The same tendency toward the four-lined stanza 
is to be found in parts of Cleanness, more especially at the be- 
ginning and end of the poem. Patience consists of 531 lines; 
it is terser, more vivid and more highly finished, than the 
longer poem Glearmess. It is a masterly paraphrase of Scripture, 
bringing the story clearly and forcibly home to English folk of 
the fourteenth century. Tlie author’s delight in his subject is 
felt in every line. In Ckanness, especially characteristic of the 
author is the description of the holy vessels — the basins of 
gold, and the cups, arrayed like castles with battlements, with 
towers and lofty pinnacles, with branches and leaves portrayed 
upon them, the flowers being white iKjarl, and the fruit flaming 
gema The two poems Cleanness and Patmiee, judged by the 
tests (»f vocabulary, richness of e.vi>reH8ioi», rhythm, descriptive 
power, spirit and tone, delight in nature, more especially when 
agitatotl by storm and tempest, are manifestly by the same author 
as Pearl, to which poem, indeed, they may be regarded m pendants, 
dwelling more definitely on its two main themes— -purity and sub* 
mission to the Divine will. The link that binds Cleanness to Peao'l 
is unmistakable. Tito pearl is there again taken as the type of 
purity: 

How oanst thou approach His court save thou he clean? 

Through shrift thou may’st nhine, though thou hast served shames 
thou may’st become pure through peoanco, till thou art a pearl. 

The pearl is prnisod wherever gems are seen, 
though it i>e nut the dearest hy way of men'handise. 

Why is the itearl so priced, save for its purity, 
that wins praise for It oltovo itll white stones? 
it sliinoth NO liright; it is so rouml of shape; 
without fault or stain; if it bo truly a pearl, 
it beoomoth never the worse for wear, 
be it ne’er so old, if it remain but whole. 

If by ehanoe 'tie uneared for and berometh dim, 
left neglected in mme lady** bower, 
wash it worthily in wine, aa its nature requireth: 
it tieeomoth e’en olearer than ever before. 

Ho if a mortal lie dollied ignobly, 
yea, polluted in soul, let him seek shrift; 
ho }nay purify him by priest and by pennnoo, 
and grow brighter than Is^ryl or cluHtering pearls. 

If there were any doubt of identity of authomhip In respect 
of the two poems, it would be readily dispelled by a comparison 
of the Dolugo in Cleanness witit the sea-storm iu Patienee. 
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CUmnm and Patience place their author among tlie older English 
epic poets. They sho'w us more clearly than Peari that the poet 
is a ** backward link ” to the distant days of Cynewulf ; it is with 
the Old English epic poets that he must be compared, if the special 
properties of these poems are to bo understood. But in one gift 
he is richer tlian his predecessors — ^the gift of humour. Earlier 
English literature cannot give us any such combination of didactic 
intensity and grim fancy as the poet display-s at times in these 
small epics. One instance may be f|Uotefl, namely, the description 
of Jonah’s alxsle in the whale : 

Ah a nt«to in at a ininsier ho misrhty w«r« its jawn, 

Jonah en(t‘rH by the gillx, through slinia aud goro; 

bo reeled in through a gullet, that Heemed to him a rood, 

timibling airant, aye head over heelH, 

till he Htaggero to a place fut broad aa a halt; 

then he flsea hie feet there and gropm all about, 

and alande up in its belly, that et«th aa the deidt; 

in worry plight there, 'mid greeae that wToured bh boll 

hia bower waa arrayed, who would fain riab no lib 

Then he Inrke there and aeeka in each ntxik of the navel 

die beat ahelterod spot, yet nowhere he flmls 

rest or rocovery, hut filthy uiire 

wherever he goea; hut Wtxl ia ever dear; 

and he tarried at length and eallwl to the i’rinee.... 

Tiien lie reiu*iM*d a nwk and held hliuHelf there, 
where no foul filth eucuiutierod him ulmnt. 

He not there oh safe, nave for darknemi alone, 
tw in the Ixuit'a atem, where he had slept ere. 

'I'huK, in tho iwaat’a Ijowol, he ahidoM thert» alive, 
three duya and three nlghtti, thinking nye on the 
ilia might and IHh mercy and HIh meoanre eke; 
now he knows Him in woe, who would not in weak 

A fourth poem follows ClmmieM and Paiieme In tho MS — 
tho romance of Sir Gnwapm awl the Orene Knight. At a glance 
It is clear, as one turns the leavas, that the metro of tho poem Is 
a combination of tho alliterative measure with tho ocamional in- 
tKsIuction of a lyrical burden, intnulucod by a short verso of 
one acticnt, and riming according to the scheme aMm, which 
lyreaks the poem at irregular intervals, evideittly luarkhig various 
stages of the namtive. The metre blends tho epic rhythm of 
GUanmee and PeUienee with tho lyrical strain of the Pemi, the 
fllnstrations preceding this |K)em are obviously s^nes from 
medieval romance; e^ve one of the pictures, representing a 
stolen interview between a lady and a knight, is a couplet not 
found elsewhere in the MS: 

Mi mind is mnksi on on, tbat wtt me noght amende: 

Snm time wee trewe ae eton. and ft» edutne eonthe her defends. 
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The romance deals with a weird adventure that befell Sir 
Gawain, son of Loth, and nephew of king Arthur, the favourite 
hero of medieval romance, more especially in the literature of the 
west and northern parts of England, where, in all probability, 
trmlitions of the knight lived on from early times; the depreciation 
of the hero in later English literature was due to the direct influence 
of one particular class of French romances. Gaston Paris, in 
Volume XXX of L’Hutoire LUUmirc <U hi France, 18H8, has 
surveyed the whole field of medieval litcmtiire dealing with Sir 
Gawain ; acconliug to his view, the present romance is the jewel of 
English medieval literature, an<l it may, iKjrhaps, ha conshiered 
the jewel of medieval roniance. To Mtwlden behmgs the honour 
of first having discovered the iweni, and of having brought 
it out in his great collection, Syr Rimma 

porniti liij Heottkh and FnglMi Anthm relafJn{f tn that cdehnxbed 
Kuiffkt of the, RowmI Tahk, published by the Bannatyne dul^ 
The place of Sir Gawaym in Gm history of English metrical 
romances is treated of elsewhere^; in the present chapter Sir 
Qamiym is cjfnsidered mainly as the work of the author of PearL 

The story tells how on a New Year’s Day, when Arthur and 
his knights are feasting at (kunelot, a great knight cla<l in green, 
monnto<l on a green horse, and carrying a Danish axe, enters 
the hall, and challenges one of Arthur's knights ; the conditions 
being that the knight must take oath tliat, after striking the 
first blow, he will seek the Green Knight twelve months hence 
and receive a blow in return. Gawain is allowed to accept 
the challenge, takes the axe and smites the Green Knight so that 
tlio head ndls from the lK)dy; tlie trunk takes up the head, 
which tile hand htdds out while it ru|)eatH the eliallenge to Gawain 
to meet him at the Green (Jhaiad next New Year’s morning, and 
then departs. Gawain, in due cimrse, j<mmcyH north, and wanders 
through wild districts, unable to find the Green Chapel; on 
Christmas Eve he reaches a castle, mid asks to be allowed to 
stay tliere for the night; he is welcomed by the lord of tite 
castle, who tells him that the Green Chapel is near, and invitee 
him to remain for the Christmas feast The lord, on each of 
the three last days of the year, goes a-hunting; Gawain is to 
stay behind with the lady of the castle; the lord makes the 
bargain that e« his return from hunting, each shall exchange 
what has been won during the day; the lady puts Gawaln’i 
honour to a severe test during the lord’s absence : be receives a 
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kiss from her ; in accordance with the compact* he docs not fail to 
give the kiss to the hnsband on his return ; there is a similar 
episode on the next day when two kisses are received and 
given by Qawain ; on the third day, in addition to three kisses, 
Qawain receives a green lace from the lady, which has the 
virtue of saving the wearer from harm. Mindful of his next 
day’s encounter with the Green Knight, Gawain gives the three 
kisses to his host, but makes no mention of the lace. Next 
morning, he rides forth and comes to the (Jreeu Cha^Hil, a «ive 
in a wild district; the Green Knight ai>iK}ars with his axe; 
Gawain kneels ; jw the axe descends, tJawain flinches, and is 
twitted by the knight; the second time (Jawain stands as still 
as a stone, and the Green Knight raises the axe, but jwiuses ; the 
third time the knight strikes him, but, though the axe falls on 
Gaw^n's neck, his wound is only slight tlawain now declares 
that he has stood ono stroke for another, and that the compact 
is settled between them. Tlrnn the Green Knight reveals 
himself to Gawain as his host at the castle ; he knows all that 
has taken place. “Tliat woven lace which thou wearest mine 
own wife wove it ; I know it well ; I know too thy kisses, and 
thy trials, and the wooing of my wife ; I wrought it myself, I 
sent her to tempt thee, and methinks thou art the most faultless 
hero that ever walked the earth. A« peark are nf mm- price 
than white peuti, w in (iaimiu ttf mm price than other gay 
knights.” But for his concealing the magic lace he would have 
escaped unscathed. Ilie name of the Green Knight is fpven 
as Benilak de Hautdesert ; the contriver of Uie test is Morgan 
le Fay, Arthur's half-sister, who wished to try the knights, and 
ftis^ten Guinevere ; Gawain returns to court and tells Uie story ; 
and tike lords and ladies of the Round Table lovingly agree to 
wear a bright green lace in token of this adventure, and in hononr 
of Qawain, who disparages himself as cowardly and covotoua 
And over more the badge was deemed the glory of the Round 
TaUCi W‘d he that Irnd it wjih held in honour. 

The author derived his materials fr<im some lost original; he 
states that the story liad long been 'Mocktsd in lettered lore.” 
His original was, no doubt, in French or Anglo-French. The 
oldest form of the challenge and tbe beheading is an Old Irish 
heroic legend, Fled Bnermd (the feast of BrforiuX preserved in 
a MS of the end of the eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth 
century, where the story is told by Ouchalinn, the giant being 
Uath Mac Denom^, who dwelt near the lake. The CuchuUnn 
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episode had, iu duo course, become incorporated in Arthurian 
litemture. The French vewiou nearest to the (iawain story 
that has so far been pointed out was discovero*! by Madden in 
the first continuation l»y (lautier do Douleus of Oliretien’s CVmte 
(M Gnml, where the story is connected with Camdos, Arthur’s 
nephew, and difi’ers in many important re8i>ectH from the English 
version of the romance. There is much to Iks said in favour 
of Miss Weston’s conclnsion that “it seems diflicult to nudemtand 
how anyone could have regarded this version, ill-motived as it is, 
and utterly lacking in the archaic debiils of the KngHsit {mem, 
as the source of tlmt work. It should prolmbly mther Ihj 
considertMl as the latest in form, if not in date, of all the 
versions.” There is, of course, no d<iubt whatsfMjver tliat wo 
have in the French romance snl»ftantially tho tHUite story, with 
the t\vo main cpis<Hles, namely, tho Ijehojiding aiwl tho tost at 
tho castle ; our {Kjct's direct original is ovidoJitly lost— ho no 
doubt well know tho Votik dH hut wo are able to judge 

that, whatever other sourcts he may have used, he brought his 
own geuins to Iwar in the treatment of the thomo. It would 
Bocm as though tho figure of Uawaiu, “the falcon of tho month 
of May," tho traditional typo and ombodiment of all that was 
ohivalruuH and knightly, is drawn irom somo eontem{Kimry knight, 
and the whole imem may bo cuimoctod with tho foundation of 
the order of the (ilartor, w'hich is gonorally assigno<l to about 
the year Ifilo. From this Htand|)oint it is siginficant that at 
tho oTtd of the MH, in a somewhat lator hand, Is found the 
famous legend of tho <irdor : fumi noit Qui md (y) jteM ; just as a 
later imot, to whom wo are indebted for a balla<l of tho (Iroon 
Knight (a rifmhmuto of this romauco, or of some intormodiate 
form of it), has used tho hiuiio story to luicuunt for tho origin of 
the order of tho Ihith. Tho romance may bo taken not to have 
boon written before tho year b'MA 

Tho charm of Sir Gawaym is to bo found in its deacrlpUon of 
nature, more aspocially of wild nature ; in the author’s ei^oyment 
of all that appertains to the bright side of medieval life; in its 
details of dress, armour, wood-craft, architecture ; and in the artistic 
amuigoment of tho story, throe {ntraliel opisodcs being so treated 
as to avoid all risk of monotony, or reiteration. As a ohanM;- 
toristic {Htssiigo tho following may bo quoted : 

OVr a mound on the morrow he merrily rides 
into a forest MI deep and waiidrously wild; 
high htila on each side and boit-woods Iwneatb, 
with huge hoary oidu, a hundred together; 
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hiiw'I mifl hftwthnrti hutjjy there, 

mtiifh nii^riredl mtm nli around; 

imHiiflip, on Iwro twi^ nanif many e bi«I, 
pltpfHirtly pipinur ft^r pnln of the eoM. 
ruder ttipwi Uawnyn^ on Clrlngolet ^Hdeth, 
through nmr»*li ami timnijiifh mire, n mortal full hmpH<»ino, 
rumlirri»tl \\ith cnn*, lent neVr ho should eome 
h* timt Sfr»‘'*i Hprripo, who ou that Mtmo ultfht 
wiiM Iwro Ilf n hrlilo ff> tnnqiiiMli o«r hair* 

Whendtirt* eiKhing' he Knid : ** 1 Ixwindi Thee, 0 Lord, 
and 3fiiry, flwm liilhloHt mother w) ilenr! 

Home IioiuphIpiu!, when* holily I may hear mriMH 
and iiiatifm fcvi«om>w, full iiuvkly I ank; 
thrrrfo pnmipt ly I pmy pater, ate, 
and rrwHl.** 

He rod#* on in bln prayer, 

And epl«l for rarh niimlwl; 

Ilf* him ofttimea ihfro« 

Am! Kahi; ‘^l^hriaiV crtm mo apead!^ 

But, rmieli «« *%> (intmjfttr Hhowv iw of the poet’s delight io hb 
art, the nmin ptir{K«Ku of the {Kietn is didactic. Ctawaiti, the knight 
of chHHtitv, iH but another ntmly by the author of Vkimnem. 
On the workmniwliip of hb roiimiice ite liaa laviMhed tdl cjiro, 
only tiiKt thereby his nwlem nmy the more reiuiHy gmtp the 
spirit of the work. Mir Oawain nmy jHjriiaiw, Ik> iin<lor- 
stood w the .Sir i 'aiidor of an earlier .SjienHer. 

hi the itrief Hummary (»f the ntiuance, one strikiug passage 
has been noted linking the {Kiem to Prnti, nutiely, the ocrni- 
parisuR of (tawain to the peart ; but, otreti without Utis reference, 
Uie tests of language, tochtihtiie and s{»trit, would render identity 
of authorship incontestable ; the relation witich Utis Hpenseriwi 
roniMoe bwn to the elegy as regards time of compesitiott 
oannot be definitely determined; but, judging by pai^elism 
of expression, it is clear that the interval between the two poraoe 
must have lieen very shcui. 

No fiirwtt Ktatemeiit has come down to ns aa to the authoiwhip 
of theee fioems, m«l, in s|»ite of various ably contested theories, 
it Is not possible U* assipi the {smtits to luiy kiiowit ismt. The 
namaleM poet of /Var/ and Unimitn*' has, however, left the 
Imiwees of his personality on his woric ; and so vividly Is this 
pereemdity nsvealed in the poems that it is poeiible^ with sotoe 
degree of eonfidenee, to evoive something i^proxiinatiog to an 
account of the author, by piecing togotiber the referenoee and other 
•vldenoe to be found in his woric. Ihe foUowlng hypothetical 
btograj^y is taken, with slight modidoation, fircua a i^dy published 
•bewhinw’. 
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The poet was bom about 1330 ; his birthplace was somewhere 
in Lancashire, or, ijerhaps, a little more to the north, but not 
l)eyon(i the Tweed ; such is the evidence of dialect. Additional 
testimony may be found in the descriptions of natural scenery 
in Gmmym, Cle/imms and Patmm. The wild solitudes of the 
Cumbrian coast, near his native home, seem to have had special 
attraction for him. Like a later and greater i)oet, he must, 
while yet a youtli, have felt the subtle spell of nature’s varying 
asiKKits in the scenes around him. 

Concerning the condition of life to which the boy l>elonged 
we know nothing definite ; but it may be inferred that his 
father wjis connected, probably in some ofticial capacity, with 
a family of high rank, and that it wi«3 amid the gay scenes 
that brightened life in a great ciistle tliat the poet’s earlier 
years were iMissed. In later life, ho loved to picture this home 
with its battlements and towers, its stjitely hall and spticious 
parks. I’here, too, ijcrhaiw, ininstrclH’ tales of chivalry first 
revealed to him the weird world of medieval romance and made 
him yejiru to gain for himself a worthy place among contem- 
poniry Knglish poets. 

The Old Knglish poets were his masters in poetic art ; he had 
also read Tht', lt(mmitU of the Rose, the chief products of early 
French Hteniturc, Vergil and other Ijatin writere ; to “ Clopyiigel’s 
eXemi rose” he makes direct reference. The intensely religious 
spirit of the poems, together with the knowledge they everywhere 
display of Holy Writ and theology, lea<l one to infer that he 
was, at first, destined for the service of the church ; prolwibly, he 
became a “clerk,” studying sjicred and profane literature at 
a monastic school, or at one of the uni versi tics ; and he may 
have received the first tonsure only. 

nm four poems prcHcrvcd in the Cottonian MS seem to lielong 
to a critical iMjriod of the iK)et’s life. Omnym, ^Mjssibly the 
earMest of the four, written, perhajie, in honour of the imtron to 
whose household the poet was attached, is remarkable ft)r the 
evidence it contains of the writer's minute knowledge of the 
higher social life of his time; from his evident enthusiasm it 
is clear that he wrote from personal experience of the pleasaree 
of tlwj chtise, and that he was accustomed to the courtly life 
described by hitn. 

Tlie romance of Gmmym contoins what seems to l)o a lasraonal 
reference where the knight is made to exedaim : “ It is no marvel 
for a man to come to sorrow through a woman’s wiles ; so was 
Adam beguiled, and Solomon, and Smnson, and David, and many 
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more. It were, indeed, great Hies for a man to love them well, 
and love them not — one but could.” 

Gmmyne is the story of a noble knight triumpldug over the sore 
temptations that beset his vows of chastity: evidently in a musing 
mood he wrote in the blank si}ace at the head of one of the 
illustrations in his MS the suggestive couplet still preserved by 
the copyist in the extant MS. Ilis love for some woman had 
brought him one hapx»ness — an only child, a daughter, on whom 
he lavished all the wealth of his love. He named the child 
Margery or Marguerite; she was his “Pearl” — his emblem of 
holiness and innocence ; iwrhaiM she wjis a love-child, hence his 
prw^ pearl His happiness was rf«>rt-live<l ; l)efore two years 
had passed the child was lost to him ; his grief found expression 
in verso ; a heavenly vision of his lost jewel brought him comfort 
and taught him resignation. !t is noteworthy that, throughout 
the whole poem, there is no dngle reference to the mother of the 
child ; the first words when the father beholds his transfigured 
PwrI are significant: 

“O Pesrl,» quoth I, 

“Art thou my Pearl that I have plaJaed, 

Kegretted l»y mo alone” t**W n>yn 

With the loss of his Pearl, a blight scents to have fallen on 
the p<x»t’8 life, and |K>ctry soeiraa gnulualiy ti> have lost its 
charm for him. 'Iho minstrel of Gmmym became the stem 
moralist of Clmmtm and Ptuimee. Other troubles, too, seem 
to have beMIen him during the years that intorvemsl t>etweon 
the wrii^sg of these compattion poems. PaHeme apix^rs to be 
almost as autobiogiaphical as Pearl; the poet is evidently 
pioadiing to hinnolf the lesson of fortitude and hope, amid 
misery, pain and poverty. Even the means of subsistence seem 
to have been denied him, “ Poverty and patience,” ho exclaims, 
“are need's playfellows." 

Cleanneeti and PiUienee were written probably some few years 
aftw Pearl; and the numerous references in those two fxiems to the 
sea would lead one to Infer that the ptmt Jnay have sought distrao- 
tion in travel, and may liavo weathered the fierce tempests be 
describes. Hb wanderings may have brought him evoi to the 
holy dty whose heavenly prototype he discerned in the risbnary 
sooses of Pearl 

We take leave of the post while he is still in the prime of 
life ; we have no material on which to base even a coi^eoture as 
to his fiiture. Perhaps he turned firom poetry and gave himself 
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entirely to theology, always with him a forourite study, or to 
philosophy, at that time so closely linked with the vital questions 
at issue concerning faith and belief If the poet took any 
part in the church controversies then beginning to trouble 
men’s minds, his attitude would have been in the main conser- 
vative. Full of intense hatred towards all forms of vice, especially 
immorality, he would have spoken out boldly against ignoble 
priests and friars, and all such servants of the church who, 
preaching righteousness, lived unrighteously. From minor tradi- 
tional patristic views he seems to have broken away, but there 
is no indication of want of allegiance on his part to the authority 
of the church, to papal supremacy and to the doctrine of Borne ; 
though it has been well said recently, with reference to his 
general religious attitude, that it was evangehcal rathor than 
ecclesiastical. 

It is, indeed, remarkable that no tradition has been handed 
down conceniing the authorship of these poems ; and many 
attempts have been made to identify the author with one or 
other of the known writers belonging to the end of the fourteenth 
century. Perhap the most attractive of these theories is that 
which would associate the poems with Ralph Strode, Chaucer’s 
“philosophical Strode," to whom (together with “the moral 
Gower”) was dedicated TroUm emd Criseyde. According to 
a Latin entry in the old catalogue of Merton College, drawn up 
in the early years of the fifteenth ceutmy, Strode is described as 
“a noble poet and author of an elegiac work Phantama 
Eadulphi” Ralph Strode of Merton is certainly to bo identified 
with the famous philosopher of the name, one of the chief logicians 
of the age. It is as poet and i>hiiosopber that he seems to be 
singled out by Chaucer. Phmtasnm HaiMphi might, possibly, 
apply to Pearl', while Gawayne and the Grene Knight might 
well bo placed in juxtaposition to Troilm. An Itinerary of Ike 
Boly hand, by Strode, appears to have been known to Nicholas 
Brigham; further, there is a tradition that he left his native 
land, journeyed to France, Germany and Italy, and visited Syria 
and the Holy Land. His name as a Fellow of Merton is 
said to occur for the last time in 1361. Strode Mid WycUf 
were contemporaries at Oxford, as may be inferred from an 
unprintud MS in the Imperial library in Vienna^ containing 
Wyclifs reply to Strode’s arguments against certain of the 
reformer’s views. The present writer is of opinion that the 
philosopher is identical with the common serjeant of the city 
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of London of the same name, who held office between 1875 and 
1386, and who died in 1387. But, fascinating as is the theory, 
no link has, as yet, been discovered which may incontestably 
connect Strode with the author of IPmrl, nor has it yet been 
discovered that Strode came of a family belonging to the west 
midland or northern district. The fiction that Stro<lo M'as a monk 
of Bryburgh abbey has now been exploded. 

Some seventy years ago, Guest, the historian of English 
rhythms, set up a claim for the poet Huchoun of the Awle 
Byale, to whom Andrew of Wyntoun refers in his Oryifytinjle 
CronykiV. 

Guest regarded as the most decisive prwjf of his theory the 
fact thati at the void space at the head of Bir Gmmym awl th» 
<3rme Knight in tlie MS, a Imnd of the fifteenth century has 
scribbled the name Hvgo rie; but little can be itiferre<l from 
this piece of evidence; while the lines by Wyntoun tend to wimect 
the author with a set of poems differentiate linguistically and in 
technique firom the poems in the Cotton MS. But this is not the place 
to enter into a discussion of the various problems connected with 
the identity of Huchoun : it is only necessary here to stotc that, in 
the opinion of tho writer, the view which would make Huchoun 
the author of JPmrl, Gaxmym and the (fteiui Knight, C/mnnees 
and Patience is against the weight of evidence, By t!iu same 
evidence as that adduce<l to establish Huchoiin's authorship 
of these {Mteins, various oilier alliterative poems are similarly 
assigned to him, namely, The W<m of Akxawler, The DeMruditm 
of Troy, TUus tend Veepadan, The, PartiwneM of Three. Agea, 
Wymere a/nd Waatorn'e, Erhetmald and the aUitemtive riming 
poem GolagroB and Oanoain. 

According to this view, The Parliament qf (he Three Agee 
belongs to the close of the poet’s career, for it is supposed 
to sum up his past course through all his themes— through 
Akaa/wler, Troy, Titm and Morte, Arifmre. But this theory, 
that, on the basis of parallel iiassages, would make Huchoun 
the official father of all these poems, in addition to those which 
may be Intimately assigned to him on the evidence of Wynioun’s 
llne% fidls to recognise that the author of The Parliament qf 
the Three Agee, &r from being saturated with the Troy Book 
and the Alesmuler romances, actually confuses Jason, dr Jwhua, 
the high priest who welcomed Alexander, with Jason who won the 
golden fleece. 

^ fiio tha Ohaptar on Huobocm in Voluma xr. 
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Probably the work of four or five alliterative poets cornea 
under consideration in dealing with the problem at issue. To 
one poet may, perhaps, safely be assigned the two poems The 
ParliamcTit of Three Ages and Wymure and WaMome, the 
latter from internal evidence one of the oldest poems of the 
fourteenth century, and to be dated about 1351 : it is a precursor 
of The Vision of Piers Plowman\ The former poem recalls the 
poet of Ga/waym, more especially in its elaborate description of 
deer-stalking, a parallel picture to the description of the hunting 
of the deer, the boar and the fox, in Gawayne. 

The alliterative poem of Erhenwcdd comes nearer to the 
work of the author of Cleanness and Patience than any other of 
the alliterative poems grouped in the above-mentioned list It 
tells, in lines written either by this author himself or by a very 
gifted disciple, an episode of the history of the saint when he 
was bishop of St Paul’s; and, in connection with the date of its 
composition, it should be noted that a festival in honour of 
the saint was established in London in the year 1386. 

Intei-nal evidence of style, metre and language, appears to 
outweigh the parallel passages and other clues which are adduced 
as teats of unity of authorship in respect of the Troy Book, Titus, 
The Wars of Alexand&r and Gdlagros, For the present, these may 
bo considered as isolated remains which have come down to us of 
the works of a school of alliterative poets who flourished during 
the second half of the fourteenth and the early years of the 
fifteenth century. So far as we can judge from these extant 
poems, the most gifted poet of the school was the author of 8ir 
Gawayne and the Gr&ne Knight : ho may well have been regarded 
as the master, and his influence on more northern poets, and on 
alliterative poetry generally, may explain in part, but not wholly, 
the parallel i»issages which link his work with that of other poets 
of the school, who used the same fonuulao, the same phrases 
and, at times, repeated whole lines, much in the same way as poets 
of the Chaucerian school spoke the language of their master. 


1 See Chapter i, Yelume ir, Pirra the p. 87. 



CHAPTER XVI 


LATER TRANSITIOJf ENGLISH 
I 

LBtiBNDABIBH AND (3HROiri<Jt.BRS 

It is Bignificant, both of the approaching triumph of the 
vernacular, and of the growing importance of the lower and middle 
claHscB in the nation, that some of the chief contributionH to our 
literature during the two generations iuimediatcly preceding that 
of Chaucer wore translations from Latin and Norman-French, 
made, as their authors iwint out, expretwly for the delectation 
of the common people. Not leas significant are the facts that 
much of this literature deals with the history of the nation, and 
that now, for the first time since the Coiujiicst, men Hcemed to 
think it wt>rth while to commit to writing {lolitical balUnls in the 
English tongue. 

The productions of this time, dealt with in the present 
chapter, fall into two main classes, religious and historical, 
the fonner comprishug homilies, sainte’ lives and translations 
or itaraphntsoB of Hcriptiire, and tho latter the chronicles of 
Bolmrt of Gloucester, Thomas Bek of (Jastloford and Itoliert 
Manayng, the prophecies of Admn Davy and the war songs of 
Laurence Minot. The two clai»es have numy characteristics in 
common, and, while the homilists delight in illustrations drawn 
from tho busy life around them, tho historians seldom lose an 
opportunity for convoying a moral lesson. 

Tho ciirliest <»f tho three chronicles mentioned ais>vo was 
written alwut l.'ioi), and is goneially known by tho name of 
Robert of Gloucester, though it is very uncertain whothor he 
was the original autW of tho whole work. It exists In two 
veraiens, which, with the exception of several interpolations in 
one of them, are identical down to the year 1136 . Prom this 
point the story is told in one veraion, which may be called the 
first recension, in n«»rly three thousand lines, and in tho 
other, tho second recension, in rather less than six hundred. 
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From an mvestigation of the style it has been supposed that 
there was a single original for lines 1 — 9137 of the OhronMe, 
that is to say, to the end of the reign of Henry I, composed in the 
abbey of Gloucester, and that, at the end of the thirteenth 
century, a monk, whose name we know from internal evidence to 
have been Bobert, added to it the longer continuation. Hiis must 
have been made after 1297, as it contains a reference to the canoni- 
sation of Louis IX of France, which took place in that year. 
Then, in the first half of the fourteenth century, another writer 
found the original manuscript, added the shorter continuation, 
and also interpolated and worked over the earlier part 

In any case, there can be little doubt that the Chrmtide was 
composed in the abbey of Gloucester. The language is that of 
south Gloucestershire; and Stow, who may have had access to 
information now lost, speaks in his Amahs <1680) of the author as 
Robert of Gloucester, or Robertus Glocestrensis. The detailed 
acquaintance with local afihirs shown by the writer of the longer 
continuation proves that he lived near the city, while we have his 
own authority for the fact that he was within thirty miles of 
Evesham at the time of the battle so ably described by him. 
But, in the earlier part of the (Jhronide, also, there are traces 
of special local knowledge, which, apart from the dialect, would 
point to Gloucester as the place of its origin. 

The poem begins with a geographical account of England, 
borrowed from Gooflrey of Monmouth, Henry of Huntingdon 
and the life of St Xenelm in the 8ov^i, Bngltsh Legenda/ry. 

Next, Nennius, or, perhaps, Qeofft^y of Monmouth, is followed 
for tho genealogy of Brutus, the legendary founder of Britain; 
and, from this point down to tlio English conquest, Gooffi-ey of 
Monmouth is tho chief authority. Tho compiler is, however, by 
no means a slavish translator, and he treats his original with 
considerable freedom. Tims, he sometimes elaborates, giving the 
speeches of historical personages in a fuller form, while, on the 
other hand, he frequently omits long passages. But the episodes 
which stand out in the memory of the reader— tho stories of 
Lear, of the “virgin-daughter of Locrine” and of Arthur, are 
also those which arrest ns in the latin original. 

Although it has sometimes been stated that tho author o'f this 
part of the Chrmiick, was indebted to Wace, it seems very doubtftil 
whether the work of his predecessor was known to him. Such 
lines as those which hint at the high place taken by Gawain 
among Arthur's knights, or make mention of the Round Table, 
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may be due to Terbal tradition, wMcb especially rife in the 
Welsh marches The coincidences are certainly not striking 
enough to justify tlie assertion that the Gloucester GhromcU owed 
anything to the Qeate de» Bretons, though Aldis Wright has 
riiown that the writer of the second recension was acquainted 
with Layamon’s version of Wace’s poems. 

For the history of England under the Old English and Norman 
kings, the chief authorities consulted were Henry of Huntingdon 
and William of Malmesbury, the former being followed in the 
narration of events, and the latter in the descriptions and anecdotes 
of famous charactera Occasionally, other sources are dmwn 
upon ; for instance, the story of the duel between Canute and 
Edmund Ironside is from the Gemalogia Regum Anglorvm of 
Ailred of Rievaulx, and another work by the same author, the 
ViUi Edipardi Regis et Martyris is, prol^bly, the chief authority 
for the life and death of Edward the Confessor. For the reigns 
of Henry II and Richard 1 the life of Thomas k Becket in the 
Bouih English Legendary, and the Annales Waverlienses supplied 
some material, the fomor furnishing almost word for word the 
accounts of the constitutions of Clarendon and of the death 
of the saint. Borne passages seem to depend on folk-songs ; and 
there are others, such as the account of the misfortunes which 
befell the dnko of Austria’s huid in revenge for his imprisonment 
of Richard I, that may Ins duo to tradition. On the whole, however, 
the Ghronide does not supply much that is fresh in the way of 
legendary loro. 

From the beginning of the reign of Henry HI the iwein be- 
comes valuable both as history and literatura The writer, whom 
we may now certainly call Robert, was, as we have seen, either m 
eye-witness of the hurts he relates, or had heard of them from 
eye-witnesses. He had, moreover, a distinct narrative gift, and 
there are all the elements of a stirring historical romance in hia 
story of the struggle that took place tmtwuen the king and tho 
barons tor tho possession of Gloucester. Not l(»is gmphic is the 
description of tho town and gown riot in Oxford in 112(11). We 
we told how the burgesKes shut one of tho city gates; how 
certain clerks hewed it down and (».rried it through the suburbia 
sin^dS over it a funeral hymn ; how, for this offence, tho rioters 
were put in prison, and how the quarrel grew to such a height 
that the citizens came out armed against the scholars. Robert 
relates with evident epjoyment the discomfiture of tho former, 
and the vengeance taken by the clerks on their foes— how they 
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plundered their shops, burned their houses and punished the 
mayor, who was a vintner, by taking the bungs from his casks, 
and letting the wine run away. But, he adds, when the king 
came and heard of all this mischief, he drove the clerks out of 
the town, and forbade their returning till after Michaelmas. 

Picturesque as such passages are, they are less valuable than 
the powerful description of the battle of Evesham and the death 
of Simon de Montfort, a passage too well kmvni to call for 
further reference. 

The form of this Ohromdtt is no 1 (ms interesting than its theme. 
Its metre is an adaptation of the two half-lines of Old English 
poetry into one long line, one of its nearest relations being the 
Poema Mornh. In spite of the well-marked caesura, a relic of 
the former -division i>ito halves, the lino has a swinging rhythm 
especially suited to narrative verso and the poem is of metrical 
importance as sliowing the work of development iti pntgrew*. 

It was not long after liobert liad added his continnutioik to the 
Gloucester Chnmich that Thomas Bek of Castloftwd composed 
a similar work in the northern dialect The miiijuc MK of this 
chronicle is preserved at Gottingen, and is os yet inoditwl. Tlio 
work contaiiis alti>gether nearly forty thousand lines, of which 
the first twenty-seven thousand are borrowed fh»m Geofibey of 
Monmouth, while the remainder, extending to the coronation of 
Edward lit, are derived from sources not yet defined. The metro 
is the short rimed couplet of tlio French clinmiclers. 

Mention has already been made of the Sfnith BngUth Le- 
gendmy, a collection of versified lives of the saints In the same 
dialect and metre jw those of the Gloucester Chrmtiefr. The fact 
that certain piisuages from these lives are incorporated in the 
Chronicle has led to the conclusion that one imrson was respon- 
sible for both; but, as wo have soon, the Chronicle is jjrobably the 
work of three hands, if not of more, and it is imtHsisible to say 
anything more definite about the authorship of the Cegenda/ry 
than that it had its origin in the neighbourhood of Gloucester 
towards the end of the thirteenth century, and that more tlum 
one author was concerned in It, The oldrat manuscript (Laud 
108 in the Bodleian) was written after 1200, and is dated 
its editor, Horstmann, as belonging to the years 1280 — ^ 

It is probable, however, that it had been in hand a oonsidemble 
time. As the number of saints* days increased, It was frond 
convenient to have at hand homiletic materia for each festival; 

* S«e Salntibtiry, Uinary o/Engliih Proiody, 1, 87, 
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mid, as no single monastic library would contain manuscripts of all 
the independent lives required, thwe had to be borrowed and 
copied as occasion served. This was a task too great for any one 
man, and it is most probable that the monks at Gloucester had been 
gathering the legends together for some years, and that a number 
of them contributed towards the first redaction. This would 
partly accoimt for the unequal merit of the lives, some of which 
display much more literary and poetic feeling than othere. But, 
in considering this point, it must be remembered that the charm 
of any particular story depends largely on its original source; 
even the clumsy pen of a monkish translator could not wholly 
disguise the beauty of such legends as that of St Francis. 

Although the collection is of the most varied description, and 
comprises the lives of saints of all countries and of all ages down 
to the time of compilation, the best-told legends are those of 
native saints ; and, as the style of these is not uidike that of the 
author of the longer continuation of tlie Gloucester Chronude, 
it is possible that they may be by him. Among them may be 
especially mentioned the very vivid account of the career and 
murder of St Tlmmas of Canterbury, which displays considerable 
dramatic power, and the life of Ht Kdinund of Pontigny (arch- 
bishop Kdnumd Kieh, who died in 1210), which trcjits of events 
that wero still fresh in nieii’s minds and, like the Itioucostor 
Chronldr, betrays a great n<lmimti(»n for Hinton do Montfort, 
Tlte same pretlilection, it may Ito noted, is evident in the life of 
St Dominic, where Sir Simon, “that good and gracious knight,” 
is commended for having lent his suiqstrt to the order of prcttching 
friars. 

Some of the lives, such as those of St Kenelm and Bt Michael, 
are made the vehicle of secular instruction, and contain curious 
geographical and scientific disquisitions, the latter being especially 
valuable for its light tipon medieval folk- and devil-lore and for its 
cosmology. The most interesting of all the lives are those connected 
with St Patrick and St Brendan. The story of Sir Dwayn's visit 
to purgatory shows all the characteristic Ocltic wealth of imagina- 
tion In the description of the tomonts endured, Kothltig could 
be mm;e terrible tiian the lines which describe him as “dragged 
all awat in a waste land, so black tmd dark that he saw nothing 
but the fiends, who drove him hither and tidthar mid tbremged 
arotind him." And, on Ihe other hand, nothing could be more 
ohaming in its strange mystic beauty than the story of St 
Brendan’s sojourn in the Isle of Birds, and hit Interview with the 
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penitent Judas, perxnitted, in recompense of one charitable deed, 
to enjoy a little respite from the pains of hell. 

While the monks of Gloucester were thus busy with hagiology, 
similar activity was exhibited in the north of England, according 
to Horstmann in the diocese of Durham, though the preva- 
lence of midland forms in the texts points to a district further 
south. There exists in many manuscripts, the earliest of which, 
in the Boyal College of Physicians at Edinburgh, seems to have 
been written at the beginning of the fourteenth century, a cycle 
of homilies, in octosyllabic couplets, covering the whole of the 
Sundays in the church year. Two of the later manuscripts 
(Harleian 4196 and Tiberius E. vil), both written about 13S0, 
contain also a cycle of legends for use on saints’ days. 

Considerable diversity is shown in the recensions of the 
homilies ; the Edinburgh MS opens with a prologue, in which 
the author, like so many writers of the time, carefully explains 
that his work is intended for ignorant men, who cannot under- 
stand French ; and, since it is the custom of the common |)eoplo to 
come to church on Sundays, he has turned into English for them 
the G(wpel for the day. His version, however, is not a close 
translation; it resembles Orm/tdvm in giving first a paraphrase 
of the Scripture, and then an exposition of the passage chosen ; 
but, in addition to this, there is also a narreusio, or story, to 
illustrate the lesson and drive the moral home. These stories are 
often quite short, sometimes mere anecdotes, and are derived from 
the most diverse sources: sometimes from saints’ lives, smne- 
times from Scripture and sometimes from Frenchj^ffAm The 
homilist is an especial lover of the poor, and one of his most 
striking sermons is that for the fourth Sunday after Epiphany, on 
the subject of Christ stilling the waves. The world, says he, is 
but a sea, tossed up and down, where the great fishes eat the 
small; for the rich men of tlio world devour what the poor earn 
by their labour, and the king acts towards the weak as the whale 
towards the herring. Like Mannyng of Brunne, the writer has a 
special word of condemnation for usurers. 

The Harleian manuscript is, unfortunately, imperfect at the 
beginning, so that it is impossible to say whether it ever contained 
the prologue; while the MS Tiberius E. vii was so badly TOmed 
in the Cottonian fire that the greater part of it cannot be de> 
ciphered. These manuscripts, however, show that tho homilies 
had been entirely worked over and rewritten in tho half century 
that had elapsed since the Edinburgh version was composed. 
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Ilie plan of paraphrase exposition and narration is not always 
followed, and, so far as Blaster Sunday, the stories are taken 
chiefly from Scripture. From this point, however, they dei)end on 
other sources, and they are especially interesting when compared 
with the contents of other northern poems of the same period. The 
legend of the Holy Rood, for instance, which runs like a thread 
through Cursor Mumdi, is given at great length, and so, also, is 
the graphic story of Piers the usurer, which occurs in Handlynge 
8ynne. Among the stories is the well-known legend of the monk 
who wiw lured by a bird from his monastery, and only returned 
to it after three hundred years, when everything was changed, 
and no one knew him. 

The legends which follow these homilies are much more re- 
stricted in scope than those of the southeni collection, and are 
confined chiefly to lives of the apostles or of the early Christian 
martyrs, St Thomas of Canterbury being the only English saint 
represented. But, while the Gloucester Lsgendeery seems to have 
been intended only as a reference book for the preacher, the 
northern series shows the lives in a finished form, suitable for 
reading or reciting in church. The verse is polished, limpid and 
fluent, l»etraying, in its graceful movement, traces of French 
influence, while, at the same time, it is not free from the tendency 
to alliteration prevalent in northern poetry. The writer had 
a genuine gd^t of narration, and possessed both humour and 
dramatic power, as is shown by the story of the lord and lady 
who were parted by shipwreck and restored to one another by 
the fiirvour of St Mary Magdalene ; and, like most medievtd 
homilists, he excels in the description of horrors— of fiends 
blacker than any coal,” and of dragons armed with scales as 
stifl as steel Sometimes, a little homily is interwoven with the 
story; and one passage, which rebukes men for slumbering or 
chattering in church, resembles a similar exhortation in Uand- 
lynge Hynne. Tl»o section on the “foithful dead," also, seems 
to be in close dopondeuce on that work. Three of the stories 
told occur in close jnxtaimsition in Mamtyng’s book; and a 
reference to the stoiy of Piors the usurer, which is mentioned 
but jjjfit related, probably because it had already found a place 
in the homilies, points to the conclusion that the compiler was 
well acquainted with the work of his predecessor. 

The desire to impart a knowledge of the Scaiptures to men 
who could underatand only the vernacular likewise prompted the 
author of the Northmt Psolew, a translation of the Psedms in 
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rigorous, if somewhat rough, octosyllabic couplets, composed 
about the middle of the reign of Edward IL One of the three 
manuscripts in which it exists belonged to the monastery of 
Kirkham, but the language is that of a more northerly district, 
and the author probably lived near the Scottish border. 

Further evidence of literary activity in the north of England 
during this period is given by Owrsor Mtmdi, a very long poem, 
which, as its nmue implies, treats of universal lather than 
local history, and, like the cycles of miracle plays which were 
just beginning to pass out of the hands of their clerical inventors 
into those of laymen, relates the story of the world from the 
creation to the day of doom. It opens with a prologue, which 
is, practically, the author’s "apology” for his undertaking. Men, 
he says, rejoice to hear romances of Alexander and Julius 
Caesar, of the long strife between Greece and Troy, of king 
Arthur and Charlemagne. Each man is attracted by what 
ho enjoys the most, and all men delight C8j)ecially in their 
"paramours”; but the best la<ly of all is the Virgin Mary, and 
whosoever takes her for his own shall find that her love is over 
true and loyal. Therefore, the poet will compose a work in her 
honour; and, because French rimes are commonly found every- 
where, but there is nothing for those who know only Englis h, he 
will write it for him who “na Frencho can.” 

With this explanation the author embarks on his vast theme, 
which he divides according to the seven ages of the world, a 
device copied from Bede. He describes the creation, the war in 
heaven, the temptation of Eve, the expulsion from Paradise, the 
history of the patriai'chs and so on through the Bible narrative, 
sometimes abridging, but more often enlarging, the story by long 
additions, drawn from the moat diverse authorities, which add 
greatly to the interest of the narrative. One of tho most in- 
teresting of these additions is the legend of the Holy Rood: 
this is not told in a complete form in one place, but is introduced 
in relation to the history of the men who were connected with 
it In place of the prophecies there are inserted two parables, 
probably from Grosseteste's Ohdtem d’ Amour \ and poet 
then goes on to tell with much detail of tho youth of Ma^jh the 
birth of Christ and His childhood. Then follow the story of His 
life as given by the evangelists, Hia death and descent into hell, 
the careers of the apostles, the assumption of the Virgin and a 
section on doomsday. The author concludes with an address 
to his fellow-men, begging thorn to think upon the transitory 
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nature of earthly joys, and a prayer to the Virgin, commending 
his work to her approval. 

3he humility betrayed in the concluding lines is all the more at- 
tanctive because, as his poem shows, the writer was an accomplished 
scholar, extremely well read in medieval literature. His work, 
indeed, is a storehouse of legends, not all of which have been 
traced to their original sources. His most important authority 
was the Historia Scholastiea of Peter Comestor ; but he used 
many othei-s, among which may be mentioned Wace’s FSte de la 
Conception Notre Name, Grosseteste’s CMiteau fl’Amonr, the 
apocryphal gospels, a south English i>oem on the assumption of 
the Virgin ascribed to Edmund Rich, Acbo’s Lilbdlm de Anti'- 
ttliristo, the Ehiundarium of Honorius Augusttwliensis, Isidore 
of Seville and the Golden Legend of Jacobus a Voragine. 

The popularity of Cureor Mundi is witnessed by the large 
number of manuscripts in which it is preserved, and it has 
many qualities to account for this. In the first place, the 
author never loses sight of his audience, showing great skill 
in appealing to the needs of rude, unlettered people whose 
religious instruction must, necessarily, be conveyed by way of 
concrete example. He luis a keen eye for the pietHTeH<p!e ; his 
description of the Flood, for instance, may be coniimred with the 
famous jMiKwige in the alliterative jMiom, Cleannetm, and ho Ungers 
over the episode of Goliath with an eiyoyment due an much to 
his own delight in story-telling as to a knowlctlgo of wlmt his 
hearera will appreciate: there is a strong family likeness lietwoen 
the Philistine hero and such monsters us Oolbrand and Ascapart. 
The strong humanity which runs through the whole book is one of 
its most attractive features, wid shows that the writer was ftiU 
of sympathy for his fellow creatuim 

The whole poem shows considerable artistic skill. In spite of 
the intense mass of material with which it deals, it is well 
propt»rtioned, and the narrative is lucid and easy. The veiae 
form is generally tltat of the eight-syllabled couplet; but, when 
treating of the paHsiotii and death of (Christ, the {>uet uses 
alternately riming lines of eight and six syllables; and the 
dlyiisurse between Christ and man, wMcb follows the account of 
the orucifixioD, consists largely of six-lined mono-rimed stanaas. 

Of the author, beyond the &ct that he was, as he himself 
states, a cleric, nothing whatever is known. Hupe’s theory, 
that name was John of lindeberg^ whidh place he identifies 
with Umber Magna in Linoolnshire^ is based on a misreading of 
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an insertion in one of the manuscripts by the scribe who copied 
it; and all that can be affirmed with any confidence is that 
the author lived in the north of England towards the end of 
the thirteenth or begimiing of the fourteenth century. Some of 
the later manuscripts show west midland and even southern 
peculiarities, but this is only another testimony to the wide-spread 
popularity of the poem. 

The most skilM story-teller of his time was Robert Mannyng 
of Brunne, who, between 1303 and 1333, translated into his 
native tongue two poems written in poor French by English 
clerics. These two works were William of Wadington’s Marmel 
des PeehieZt written, probably, for Norman settlors in Yorkshire 
and a chronicle composed by Peter of Langtoft, a canon of the 
Augustinian priory of Bridlington. 

Unlike most monastic writers, Maimyng supifiies some valuable 
information about himself In the prologue to Handlynge Synne, 
his version of the Maimd des Pe/iMez, he tells us that his name 
is Robert of Brunne, of Brunuewako in Kesteveue, and that he 
dedicates his work especially to the fellowship of Sempringham, 
to which he had belonged for fifteen years. He also tells us the 
exact year in which he began his translation — 1303. This informa- 
tion is supplemented by some lines in his translation of Langtoft’s 
chronicle. Here he adds that his name is Robert Mannyng of 
Brunne, and that he wrote all this history in the reign of 
Edward III, in the priory of Sixille, We gather, also, from an 
allusion in the narrative, that he had spent some time at 
Cambridge, where he had mot Robert Bruce and his brother 
Alexander, who was a skilful artist. 

Tlieso particulars have been elucidated by the labours of 
Fumivall. Brunne was the present Bonnue, a market town 
thirty-five miles to the south of Boston in Lincolnshire; 
Sempringham, where was the {mrent house of the Gilbertine 
order, is now represented by a church and a few scattered houses; 
Sixille, or Six Bills, is a little hamlet not &r from Market Rasen, 
and here, too, was a priory of the Qilbertines. 

Of William of Wadlngton, the author of the ManuetSdei 
Peehiex very little is known. In the prologue to his work, how- 
ever, he begs his readers to excuse his bad French, because he 
was born and bred in England and took his name from a town 
in that country The apology is not altogether superfluons, for 
his. grammar is loose, and forms that wore archaic even in the 
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thirteenth century are of frequent occurrence. His versification 
is also poor, an^ though bis normal form is the octosyllabic 
couplet, he does not hesitate to introduce lines of six, or even 
of ten syllables. Ilia English audience, however, was not critical, 
and the popularity of the manual is attested by the number of 
manuscripts, fourteen in all, which have survived. Most of these 
belong to the thirteenth century, and Mannyng’s translation, as 
we have seen, was l)egun in 1303. 

The English vemion begins with an introduction of the usual 
style, setting out the plan of the work, and stating the object 
of the author in making the translation. He has put it into 
English rime for the benefit of ignorant men, who delight in 
listening to stories at all hours, and often hearken to evil tales 
which may lead to their perdition. Therefore, he has provided 
them in this book with stories of a more edifying deecriptioa 

His instinct for selecting what he feels will interest the un* 
learned is at once revealed by his omission of the long and dull 
section in whidt Wadington dwells on the twelve articles of &ith. 
Theory attracts him little, and he proceeds at once to the first 
commandment, illustrating it by the dreadful example of a 
monk, who, by his love for an j^tcm woman, was tempted to 
the worship of idols. Then comes a notable passage, also in 
Wadington, against witchcraft, and, in ex|»ns!on of this, is given 
the original story of how a witch enchanted a leather bag, so that 
it mUked her neighbour’s cows, and how her charm, in the mouth 
of a bishop (who, of course, did not believe in it) was usel^ 
Thus he treats of the ten commandments in order, keeping 
ftdrly closely to his original, and generally following Wajfington’s 
lead in the stories by which he illustrates them. This oocuples 
nearly three thousand lines, and the poet then enters upon the 
theme of the seven deadly sina 

Mannyng seems to have found this a congenial subject, 
and the secrion throws much light on the social conditions 
of his time. Tournaments, he says, are the occasion of all the 
sevoa deadly siiu^ and, if every knight loved his brother, they 
would never take place, for they encourage pride, envy, an^r, 
idlenesif oovetonsness, gluttony and lust Furthermore mysteify 
pli^8->«Dd these lines are hi^ly significant as tbrowii^ light on 
the development of the drama at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century—are also occasions of sin. Only two mysteries may be per- 
formed, those of the birth of Christ and of His resurrection, and 
these must be played within the dhuroh, for the moral edification of 
the people). If they are presented in groves or highways, they aw 
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ainfiil pomps, to be avoided as much as tournaments ; and priests 
who lend vestments to aid the performance are guilty of sacrilege. 

One of the best stories in the book, the tale of Piers, illustrates 
the wickedness and repentance of one of the hated tribe of 
usurers. It is also in illustration of this sin that the grotesque 
story occurs of the Cambridge miser parson who was so much 
attached to his gold that he tried to eat it, and died in the attempt. 

In respect of the sin of gluttony, not only the rich are to be 
blamed; most people sin by eating too much; two meals a day 
are quite sufficient, except for children, and they should be fed 
only at regular hours. Late suppers, too, are to be avoided, 
especially by serving men, who often sit up and feast till cock- 
crow. People should not break their fiist before partaking of the 
“holy bread,” or dine before they hear mass. 

Ihe seven deadly sins being disposed of, there follows a long 
section on sacrilege, in which Mannyng departs freely from his 
origintU. He says, indeed, that ho will deal with some vices 
coming under this head as William of Wadington teaches him; but 
the lines following, in which he apologises for “foul English and 
feeble rhyme,” seem to show tliat he was conscious of some 
audacity in taking so many liberties with the French poem. 
However this may bo, the account of Hie reproof that a Norfolk 
bondsman gave a knight who had allowed his beasts to deffie 
the churchyard, which is not in the Manud dea Pechm, and is, 
evidently, a true story, is very characteristic of the attitude of 
the Gilbertines to the privileged classes. The order was, as its 
latest historian has pointed out, essentially democratic in its 
organisation, and the fearlessness of monk towards prior is re- 
flected in the approval that Mannyng tacitly bestows on the 
thrall’s behaviour. 

The churchyard was not only desecrated by use as a pasture. 
It was the meeting-place of youths and maidens for gmnes and 
songs, and this gives occasion for the grim legend, borrowed from 
a German source, of the dancers and carol singers who, on 
Christmas night, disturbed the priest in his orisons. Notwith- 
standing the fact that his own daughter was tempted to join the 
frivolous company, hepxinished them with his curse; BolMhatthe 
intruders wora doomed to pursue their dance through rain and 
snow and tempest for over. There is something very charming in 
the snatch of song — 

By the leved wood todo Berolyne, 

Wyth him he ledd feyeS Merawyue, 

“Why stondS we? Why go we noght? 
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and very is the irony that dooms the dancers to repeat the 
last line in the midst of their involuntary perpetual motion. 
These qualities are, of course, inherent in the story, but it loses 
nothing in Manuyng's narration. 

The discussion of the sin of sacrilege brings the author to 
Hue 9492, and now, following Wadington, he enters on the ex- 
planation of the seven sacraments. But, as the French version 
supplies few stories in illustration of these, Mannyng makes up 
the deficiency by several of his own. llicn follows a passage on 
the nec<»wiity of shrift, the twelve iKunts of shrift and the graces 
which spring firom it, all treated with comparative brevity and with 
little anecdotal illustration. 

It is inqKmsiblo for any short account of Handtifnge Sytme to 
convey an mlo((uato idea of its charm and iutor(»t Mannyng 
excels in all the qualities of a narrator. Ha combines, in fhety 
the with the homilist, mid shows the way to Gower’s 

Cot^fmh Amantis. Thus, he differs from the antiquary Robert 
of Gloucester by being one of tike t^rliest of English story- 
tellers. He had a vivid imagination which enabled him to see 
all the circumstances and details of occurrencuH for which his 
authority merely provides the suggestion, and he fills in tlte out- 
lines of stories derived from Gregory or Bede with colours 
borrowml from the homely life of England in the fourteenth 
century, lie delights, also, to play upon the emotions of his 
audience by describing the torments of the damned, and his 
pictures of hell are more grim ami more grotowiue than those of 
Wadington. He shows a preference fur direct narration, and, 
where ike French merely conveys the sense of what has been said, 
Mannyng gives the very words of toe speaker, In simple, colloquial 
English. Homely expr^ona and pithy {uroverbs abound through- 
out, and the work is full of telling, felicitous metaphor^ such as 
“tavern is the devyl's knyfe,’* or “kerchief b the devyl's sail,” or 
“to throw a falcon at evojy fly." 

Bimplicity is, indeed, one of the most striking features of 
Mannyng’s style. Writing, as he says, for ignonuit men, he is at 
smne pains to explain difitcult terms or to ^ve equivalents ibr 
toeniiff^Tfaus, when he usee the word “mattock," be remark^ in a 
parentoeds, toat it is a piok-axe ; an^ In toe same way, toe term 
“Alwaham’s bosom" is carefully interpreted as toe place between 
paradise and hell. And, in his anxiety toat his hearers shall 
undmvtand toe spiritual dg^tfloance of religious symbols, he calls 
to his aid Illustrations from popular institutions Ikmiliar to oil. 
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Baptism, he says, is like a charter which testifies that a maTi has 
bought land firom his neighbour, confirmation is like the acknow- 
ledgment of that charter by a lord or king. 

In dwelling on the personal relations of man to God, Mannyng, 
like the author of Qwsor Mimdi, often shows much poetic feeling. 
While he paints in sombre tones the dreadful fate of unre- 
pentant sinners, he speaks no less emphatically of the love of 
God for His children and the sacrifice of Christ. His simple faith 
in the divine beneficence, combined with an intense sympathy for 
penitent man, lends a peculiar charm to his treatment of such 
stories as those of the merciful knight, and Piers the usurer. 

Apart from its literary qualities, Handlynge Synne has con- 
siderable value as a picture of contemporary manners. Much of 
what is said on these points is borrowed from Wadington, but stUl 
more is due to Mannyng's personal observation. In his attacks 
on tyrannous lords, and his assertion of the essential equality of 
men, he resembles the author of Piers Plottman. The knight 
is pictured as a wild beast ranging over the country ; he goes out 
“about robbery to got liis prey”; he endeavours to strip poor 
men of their land, and, if he cannot buy it, he devises other means 
to torment them, accusing them of theft or of damage to the 
com or cattle of their lord. Great harm is suffered at the hands 
of his officers ; for nearly every steward gives verdicfts unfavour- 
able to the poor ; and, if the latter ask for mercy, he replies that he 
is only acting according to the strict letter of the law. But, says 
Mannyng, he who only executes the law and adds no grace thereto 
may never, in his own extremity, appeal for mercy to God. 

But, if Mannyng is severe on tyrannous lords, he shows no 
leniency to men of his own calling. The common sins of the 
clergy, their susceptibilily to bribes, their lax morality, their love 
of personal adornment, their delight in horses, hounds and hawks, 
all come under his lash, and, in words which may not have been 
unknown to Chaucer, he draws the picture of the ideal parish 
priest. 

Although the order to which Mannyng belonged was ori^nally 
founded for women, they receive little indulgence at his hands. In- 
deed, he surpasses William of Wadington and the average mSliAstic 
writer in his strictures on their conduct. God intended woman to 
help man, to bo his companion and to behave meekly to her master 
and lord. But women are generally “right unkind” in wedlock ; 
for one sharp word they will return forty, and they desire always 
to get the upper hand. They spend what should be given to the 
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poor in long trains and i^plee ; they deck themselves out to 
attract masculine attention, and thus make themselves responsible 
for the sins of men. Even when the author has occasion to tell 
the story of a jfaithful wife who made constant prayer and 
offerings for the husband whom she supposed to bo dead, he adds, 
grudgingly, 

This woman pleyned (pitied) her husbonde sore, 

Wuld Godo that many such women wore! 

For the ordinary amusements of the people Mannyug has 
little sympathy ; ho looks at them from the shadow of the cloister, 
and, to him, “carols, wrestlings, and suuuner games'’ are all so 
many allurements of the devil to entice men from heaven. The 
gay song of the wandering minstrel and the loose tales of ribald 
jongleurs who lie in wait for men at tavern doors are as hatefhl to 
him as to the author or authors of Pier» PUruman ; even in the 
^rlands with which girls deck (heir tresses he sees a subtle snare 
of Batan, Towards children he shows some tendemesi^ recog- 
nising their need for greater physical indulgence than their 
eldors; but he upholds the counsel of Solomon to id^e them the 
sharp end of the rod, so long as no lames be broken. 

Mannyng’s mode of translation renders a precise estimate of 
his indebtedness to WadingUm somewhat difficult. A hint from 
his original will soinetimes set him off on a long digression, at 
other times he keei-w fairly close to the sense, but interweaves 
with it oliservations and parentheses of his own. He does not 
always tell the same tales as Wadington, but omits, substitute or 
adds at will ; the fifty-four stories in the Mrnmd dea PexMex are 
reinesented in HmuMynga 8ynm by sixty-five. Many of his 
additions are taken from local legends, and it is in these tiiat his 
skill as a narrator is most apparent, Unhampered by any prece- 
dent, the storie move quietly and lightly along, and may almost 
challenge comparison with those of Chaucer. 

TIio verso of Bynne is the eight-syllabled iambic 

metre of the original ; but» as in the Manvel dca Peehiex, many 
lines occur which defy the most ingenious scansion. The language 
in its state of transition afforded special opportunity for these 
irrc^uj^ritlee ; when there was uu fixed standard for the sounding 
of tils inflectional -e this was apt to be added or omitted at the 
will of the scribe. The throe manuscripts in which the poem has 
survived, the Harleian, dated about 1360, and the Bodleian and 
Dulwich, about 1400, show many discrepancies. 

The direct of Mtmd^^fnga Bytme is east midland, of a northern 
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l7pe, containing more Scandinavian forms than are found in the 
language of Chaucer. The number of romance words is much 
greater than in the Gloucester GhronicU, which may be explained 
partly by locality and partly by the fact that such forms are 
always more numerous in translations from the French than in 
original English compositiona 

Mannyng’s other work, the Chronide of England, is of less 
general importance than Handlynge Synne', though of greater 
metrical interest. It consists of two parts, the first extending 
firom the arrival of the legendary Brut in Britain to the English 
invasion, the second from the English invasion to the end of 
Edward I’s reign. The first part, in octosyllabic couplets, is a 
close and fairly successful translation from Wace's version of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Regum Britanniae ; the second, 
in rimed alexandrines, is taken from an Anglo-Norman poem by 
Peter of Laiigtoft. 

Langtoft’s alexandrines, which are arranged in sets riming on 
one sound, seem to have puzzled Mannyng, and his attempt to 
reproduce them in the fonrtoen-syllabled line of the (ilouccster 
Chrmide is not altogether successful Soinotiines the lino is an 
alexandrine, but at others, and this is most significant, it is 
decasyllabic; moreover, though Mannyng tries to emulate the 
continuous rime of his original, he generally succeeds in achieving 
oidy couplet rime. Thus we see dimly foreshadowed the heroic 
coiiplet which Chaucer brought to porfcctionl 

When, at the request of Dan Robert of Malton, Mannyng set 
about his chronicle, it was, probably, with the intention of following 
Iiangtoft throughout; but, on further consideration, he judged that, 
since tlie first part of Langtoft’s chronicle wjw merely an abridg- 
ment of Waco, it was bettor to go straight to the original. So, 
after an introduction which contains the autobiographical details 
already given, and an account of the genealogy of Brut, he gives 
a somewhat monotonous and commonplace version of Wace’s 
poem. Sometimes, he omits or abridges ; sometimes, he adds a 
line or two from Langtoft, or the explanation of a word unfamiliar 
to his audience, or pauses to notice contemptuously some un- 
founded tradition current among the unlearned. he 

digresses to wonder, with Geoffrey of Monmouth, that Gil^ and 
Bede should have omitted all mention of king Arthur, who was 
greater than any man they wrote of save the saints. In all other 
lands, he says, men have written concerning him, and in Franoe 
BaiaimImyiJSiltoryofSInglithProtody, i, 118 . 
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more is known of the British hero than in the lands that gave him 
birth. But Mannyng’s characteristic doubt of Welsh trust- 
worthiness leads him to question the story of Arthur’s immortality. 
“If he now live,” he says contemptuously, “his life is long." 

All through his version Mannyng, as might be expected, shows 
a more religious spirit than Wace ; this is especially exemplified 
in the passages in which he points out that the misfortunes of the 
Britons were a judgment on them for their sins, and in the long 
insertion, borrowed from Langtoft and Geoft’rey of Monmouth, of 
Cadwalader’s prayer ; and, as he nears the end of the first portion 
of his chronicle, he draws freely on Bede, tolling at great length 
the story of St Gregory and the English boy slaves and the mission 
of St Augustina 

Tlie second half of the chronicle is much more interesting than 
tlie flrsi^ partly because Maunyug adheres less slavishly to his 
original. Wright, in his edition of Langtoft’s chronicle, has 
accused Mannyng of having frequently misunderstood the BVench 
of his predecessor; but, though instances of mistranslation do 
occur, they are not very fre<inent. ITie version is most literal in 
the earlier part; later, when Mannyng iKjgins to introdneo 
internal rimes into his verse, the difficulties of metre prevent 
him from niainttuning the verkd aecumey at which ho aimed 

But, notviithstamlingtlio greater freedom with which Mannyng 
treats this part of the elironiclc, his gift as a narrator is much 
loss appiu’cnt here than in Bmdlynge. Symie.. Octamionally, it is 
visible, as when, for the sake of livermesH, he turns l^ingtoft’s 
preterites into the present tense, and shows a i>reforencc for direct 
over indirect quotathm. But such interest as is duo to him and 
not to lAngtoft la derived chiefly from his alluaioiw to circum- 
stances and events nut reported by the latter and derived frmn 
local tradition. Thus, he marvels greatly that none of tiie 
historians with whom ho is actiuaintod makes mention of thefemous 
story of Ilavolok the Dane and Aothelwold’a daughter Qold- 
burgh, although there still lay in Lincoln castle the stone which 
Havelok cast furtiier tiuin any other champion, and the town of 
Qrimsby yet stood to witness the truth of the history. 

IW the reign of Edward I, Mannyng’s additions are of very 
oonH^rable importance, and, ae the authoritiee fbr these can 
be traced only in a few instances, it is a reasonable condurion to 
suppose that he wrote from personal knowledge. He relates more 
fhlly than Langtoft the incidents of the aftempt on Edward’s life 
ta Paleetine, the death of Uywelyn and the treachery of the 
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provost of Bruges who undertook to deliver the English king into 
the hands of the enemy. It is, however, in connection with Scottish 
afi&drs that his additions are most noteworthy. Although he 
regards the Scots with the peculiar bitterness of the northern 
English, he follows the fortunes of Bruce, with whom, as we have 
seen, he had been brought into personal contact, with especial 
interest 

Ihe fragments of ballads celebrating the victories of the 
English over the Scots given by Langtoft occur also in Mannyng’s 
version, and, in some cases, in a fuller, and what seems to be a more 
primitive, form. They are full of barbaaic exultation over the 
hkllen foe, and form a curious link between the battle songs in the 
Old English Chronicle and the patriotic poems of Laurence Minot 

One other work has been assigned to Robert Mannyng. This 
is the Medytacyum of ye sapor of cure lords Jhesu. And cdso of 
hys pcmyun. And eke of ye peynea of hys svoete modyr, Mayden 
Marye. ye whyche made yn latyn Bonaventure CardynaU. In 
the two manuscripts in which Randlynge Syivne has survived in 
acomplete form (Bodleian 416 and Harleian 1701), it is followed by 
a translation of the above work, but this alone is not sufScient 
evidence as to the authorship. Ihe language, however, is east 
midland, and the freedom with which the original is treated, 
together with the literary skill indicated in some of the additions 
and interpolations, may, perhaps, justify the ascription of this work 
to Robert Mannyng ; but the point is uncertain. 

Of Mannyng’s influence on succeeding authors it is impossible 
to speak definitely. The fact that only three manuscripts of his 
great work survive points to no very extensive circulation, and 
the resemblance of certain passages in Randlynge Synne to 
lines in the Vision of Piers Plowman and the Canterhury Tales 
may very well bo duo to the general opinion of the day on the 
subjects of which they treat. It has been noticed that the frame- 
work of Randlynge &ynm is not unlike that of (lower’s Cb»- 
fe«m Amamils', but the custom of pointing the lesson of a disser- 
tation by an illustrative narrative is common to didactic writers 
of all periods, and Gower's adoption of a method popular among 
approved moralists must have been intended to add zest^ the 
delight of his audience in stories which were of a distinctly wteular 
character. 

The literary activity of the south-east of England during this 
time was less remarkable than that of the west and north ; never- 
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theless, three writers of some importance, William of Shoreham, 
Dan Michel of Northgate and Adam Davy, call for mention here. 
Of these writers two were clerics ; the third held the position oi 
“marshall ” in Stratford-at-Bow. 

William of Shoreham’s works are contained in a single manu- 
script (Add. MS 17,376) now in the British Museum ; and, curiously 
enough, though the seven poems treat of the favourite themes of 
the medieval homilist, they take the form of lyrical measures. 
The first deals with the seven sacraments ; the second is a transla- 
tion of the well-known Lsitin Pmhm printed in the Lay FoWs 
Mem Booh, of which there are other metrical versions in Middle 
English ; the third is a commentary on the ten commandments ; and 
the fourth a dissertation on the seven deadly sina Then comes a 
lyric on the joys of the Virgin, and, after that, a hymn to Mary, 
indicated, by the colophon, to be a translation from Ilobei’t 
Grosseteste, last of all, is a long poem on the evidences of Christi- 
anity, the mystery of the Trinity, the Creation, the war in heaven 
and the temptation of Adam and Eve. Here the manuscript 
breaks oil) but, from internal evidence, it is clear that the poet in- 
tended also to treat of the redemption. 

Though he is handicapped by the fonn of verso chosen, the 
author shows a good deal of artistic feeling in his treatment of 
these well-worn themes, ilis favourite Htjuisois consist of seven 
or six lines, the fonner riming nbebded, the latter, eud/eeb; 
but he uses, also, alternately riming lines of varying length 
and the quatrain ahedt, Jlis poems are charatsterised by the 
tender melancholy which {)crvades much English religious 
verse ; he dwells on the transitorinoss of earthly life, the waning 
strength of man and the means by which he may obtain eternal 
life and he pleads with his readers for their repentance and 
reformation. 

From a reference in the coh»phon to Simon, archbishop of 
CJantorbury, wo may conclude that the present manuscript dates 
from the beginning of the reign of hklward III. Krmn other 
colophons we Icttni that the poems were com[K)Hed by William of 
Shoreham, vicar of Chart, mmr Leeds, in Kent. 

The oriier important Kentish production of this time was the 
q/* Imoyt (the “again-biting” of the Inner wit, the remorse 
of conscience) the value of which, however, is distinctly philo- 
logical rather than literary. Our information as to its author 
is derived from his preface in the unique manuscript in the 
British Museum, which states that it was made with his own hand 
8, n, I. oil. xvx, ' 23 
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by Dan Micbel, of Korthgate in Kent, and belonged to the library 
of St Austin at Canterbury, and from a note at the end of the 
treatise, which adds that it was written in English for the sake of 
ignorant men, to guard them against sin, and that it was finished 
on the vigil of the holy apostles, Simon and Jude, by a brother of 
the cloister of St Austin of Canterbury, in the year 1340. 

The AymhiU of Iwvoyt, was not, however, an original work. 
It was a translation of a very popular French treatise, the Somme 
dee Vices et dee Verim (known also as Li Livrea roiaux dee Vices 
et dee Vertue, and Somme le Boi), compiled, in 1279, by frfere 
Lorens, a Dominican, at the request of Philip the Bold, son and 
successor of liouis IX This, in its turn, was borrowed from other 
writers, and was composed of various homilies, on the ten com- 
mandments, the creed, the seven deadly sins, the knowledge of 
good and evil, the seven petitions of the Paternoster, the seven 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, the seven cardinal virtues and confession, 
many of whicli exist in manuscripts anterior to the time of fr&re 
Lorens. 

The treatment of these subjects, especially in the section on 
the seven deadly sins, is allegorical. Tlie sins are first compared 
with the seven heads of the beast which St John saw in the 
Apocalypse ; then, by a change of metaphor, pride becomes the 
root of all the rest, and each of thorn is represented aa bringing 
forth various bougljs. Tims, the boughs of pride are untruth, 
despite, presumption, ambition, idle bliss, hypocrisy and wicked 
dread ; whUo from untruth spring three twigs, foulhood, foolish- 
ness and apostasy. This elaborate classification into divisions and 
sub-divisions is characteristic of the whole work, and becomes not 
a little tiresome ; on the other hand, the very frequent recourse 
to metaphor which accompanies it serves to drive the lesson 
home. Idle bliss is the groat wind that throwoth d<»wn the great 
towers, and the high steeples, and the great lieeches in the wotuls, 
by which are signified men in high places ; the boaster is the 
cuckoo who dngeth always of himselfi 

Sometimes these comparisons are drawn from the natural 
history of the day, the bestiaries, or, as Dan Michel calls them, 
the ‘‘bokes of kendo.” Thus, flatterers are like to nickem (soa- 
fhirics), which have the bodies of women and the ttdis iNlkiMieB, 
and sing so sweetly that they make the stdlors fall asleep, and 
afterwards swallow them ; or like the adder (adlcd “serayn,” which 
runs more quickly than a horse, and whose venom is so deadly 
that no medicine can cure its sting. Other illustmtious are 
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borrowed from Seneca, from Aesop, BoBthius, St Augustine, 
St Gregory, St Bernard, St Jerome and St Anselm. 

Unfortunately, Dan Michel was a very incompetent translator. 
He often quite foils to grasp the sense of his original, and his 
version is frequently unintelligible without recourse to the French 
work. It is noticeable, however, that it improves as it proceeds, 
as if he taught himself the language by his work upon it. Hie 
same MS contains Kentish versions of the Paternoster, the creed 
and the famous sermon entitled Sawles Warcle, which is abridged 
from an original at least one hundred years older. It is a highly 
allegorical treatment of Matt/iew, xxiv, 43, derived from Hugo 
of St Victor’s De Anima, and describes how the house of Beason 
is guarded by Sleight, Strength and Righteousness and how they 
receive Dread, the messenger of Death, and Love of Life Ever- 
lasting, who is sent from heaven. 

Certain resemblances between the AyenMfe c/ Invspt and 
The Paraon’e Tak have led to the supposition that Chaucer 
was acquainted with either the English or the French version. It 
has recently been proved, however, that these resemblances are 
confined to the section on the seven deadly sins, and even th<«o 
are not concerned with the structure of tho argument, but consist 
rather of scattered passages. And, although the immediate sourw 
of Tfie Parnon’e Tale, is still unknown, it has Iwson shown that its 
phraseology and general argument are very similar to those of a 
Latin tract written by llaymund of Ponnaforte, general of the 
Dominicans in 123H, and that the digrcBsion on tho seven deadly 
sins is an adaptation of tho Btmma eett, TnuMtaa ©im- 

posed before 1201 by William Pomldus, another Dominican friar. 

Another interesting production of tho south-eastern counties 
is a poem of a hundred and sixty-eight octosyllabic lines, riming 
in couplets, known as the Dreaam of Adam Davy, which appears 
to date from tho beginning of tho reign of Edward II, Tho 
author, who, as ho himself infonns us, lived near London, and 
was well known for and wide, tells how, within the Hpace of twelve 
months, begitining on a Wednesday in August, and ending on a 
Thursday in rioptomlMir of tho following year, he dreamed five 
dreamy concerning Edward the king, prince of Wales. In tho 
first ‘uraam he thought he saw the king standing armed and 
crowned before the shrine of Bt Edward As he stood there, two 
knights sot upon him and belaboured him with their swonls, but 
without eftbet When they wore gone, four Imnds of divers 
coloured light streamed out of each of the king's earn 

23-~2 
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The second vision took place on a Tuesday before the feast of 
All Hallows, and, on that night, the poet dreamed that ho saw 
Edward, clad in a gray mantle, riding on an ass to Rome, there to 
be chosen emperor. He rode as a pilgrim, without hose or shoes, 
and his legs were covered with blood. This theme is continued 
in the third vision, on St Lucy’s day, when the seer thought 
that he was in Rome, and saw the pope in his mitre and Edward 
with his crown, in token that he should be emperor of Christendom. 

In the fourth vision, on Christmas night, the poet imagined 
that he was in a chapel of the Virgin Mary and that Christ, 
unloosing His hands from the cross, begged permission from His 
Mother to convey Edward on a pilgrimage against the foes of 
Christendom ; and Christ’s Mother gave Him leave, because Edward 
had served her day and night 

Then came an interval in the dreams, but, one Wednesday in 
Lent, the poet heard a voice which bade him make known his 
visions to the king: and the injunction was repeated after the 
last vision, in which he saw an angel lead Edward, clad in a robe 
rod as the juice of a mulberry, to the high altar at Canterbury. 

The exact purpose of these verses is very difficult to de- 
termine. The manuscript in which they are preserved (Ijaud 
MS 622 ), appears to belong to the end of the fourteenth century ; 
but the allusion to “Sir Edward the king, prince of Wales” is 
applicable only to Edward IL Perhaps they wore designed to 
check the king in the course of frivolity and misrule which ended 
in his deposition; but the tone Is very loyal, and the references 
to him are extremely complimentary. The poems are, in feet, 
intentionally obscure, a characteristic which they share with other 
prophecies of the same class, notably those attributed to Merlin 
and Thomas of Erceldoune. The same manuscript contains jKmms 
on the Cdfe of St AleasiuSf the JiatUe of the Fifteen 

Signs btfore Domesday, Scripture Histories and the Lameniation 
of Souls, which show many resemblances to the Dreams, and 
may also bo by Adam Davy; if so, he must have been a man of 
education, since some of them seem to be derived directly from 
Iiatin originals. 

Tie most important national poems of the first half of the 
fourteenth century are the war songs of Laurence Min^ pre- 
served in MB Cotton Qalba ix in the British Museum. Tho author 
twice mentions his name; fnmi internal evidence it is probable 
that the p«)oms are contemporary with the events they describe; 
and, as the last of them deals with tho taking of (Jtuisnee, in 1362 , 
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it is supposed that he must have died about this tune. Diligent 
research has failed to discover anything further about him, but 
Minot was the name of a well-known family connected with the 
counties of York and Norfolk. The language of the poems is, in 
its main characteristics, northern, though with an admixture of 
midland forms; and, in three of them, the poet shows detailed 
acquaintance with the affairs of Yorkshire. Thus, the expedition 
of Edward BaJiol against Scotland, to which reference is made in 
the first poem, set sail from that county; in the ninth poem the 
archbishop of York receives special mention; and, in the account 
of the taking of Guisnes, Minot adopts the version which ascribes 
the exploit to the daring of a Yorkshire archer, John of Doncaster, 

The events which fonn the subject of these imems all fall 
between the years 1333 and 1352. The first two celebrate the 
victory of Halidon Hill, which, in tlie poet’s opinion, is an ample 
recompense for the disgrace at Bannockburn; the third tells how 
Edward III went to join his allies in Plwaders, and how the 
French attacked Southampton and took an English warship, the 
QhriiUy^he,r\ the fourth relates the king's first invasion of Franco, 
and Philip’s refusal to meet him in battle; the fifth celebrates the 
victory at Eluys, mentioning by name the most valiant knights who 
took part in it ; the sixth is concerned with the abortive siege of 
Tournay in the same year; and the seventh tolls of tlio campaign 
of 1347 and of the battle of Crecy. Then come two poenw on the 
siege i»f Galais and the battle of Neville's Gross. These are followed 
by an account of a skirmish Ijotween some English shiiw and some 
Spanish merchantmen; and the eleventh and last poeni relates the 
stratagem by which the town of Guisnes was surprised and taken. 

The iwetical value of these songs has been somewhat unduly 
depreciated by almost every critic who has hitherto treated of 
them. Their qualities are certainly not of a highly imaginative 
order, and they contain scarcely one simile or metaphor; but the 
verse is vigorous and energetic and goes with a swing, m martial 
poetry should. The author was an adept in wielding a variety of 
lyricsd measures, and in five imoms uses the long allitemtive 
lines '^cb occur iu such iJoems as Wiiliam of Ftiderm and Piers 
Ptowmem in rimed stanzas of varying length. The other six 
are all written in short iambic lines of three or four accented 
variously grouped together by end-rime. Alliteralion is a very 
prominent feature throughout, and is often continued in two 
auccossivo lines, while the last words of one stanssa are constantly 
repeated in the first line of the next, a frequent device in 
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contemporary verae. The constant recourse to alliteration de- 
tracts, somewhat, from the freshness of the verse, since it leads the 
author to borrow from the romance writers well-worn tags, which 
must have been as conventional in their way as the hackneyed 
pastoral terms against which Wordsworth revolted Such are 
“cares colde,” “cantly and kene,” “proper and prest," “pride in 
prese,” “prowd in pall with many others of a similar nature. 

In spite of the highly artificial structure of the verse, however, 
the language itself is simple, even rugged, and the poems dealing 
with the Scottish wars bear a strong resemblance to the rude 
snatches of folk-song which have already been mentioned in 
connection with Mannyng's translation of Langtoft’s chronicle. 
There is the same savage exultation in the discomfiture of the 
Scots, the same scornful references to their “rivelings” (im- 
promptu shoes made of mw hide) and the little bags in which 
they were wont to ctirry their scanty provisions of oatmeal. And 
the very simplicity of the narrative conveys, perhaps better than a 
more elaborate description, the horrors of medieval warfare; in 
reading those poems wo see the flames spread desolation over the 
country, while hordes of pillagers and rough riders are drivmi 
in scattered bands to their own land ; or we bohold the dead 
men “staring at the stars” or lying gaping “between Crecy and 
Abbeville." Nor is the pomp of military array forgotten ; we see the 
glitter of pennons and plate armour, the shining rows of shields 
and spears, the arrows falling thick as snow, the red hats of the 
cardinals who consult together how they may beguile the king, 
the ships heaving on the flood, ready for battle, while the 
trumpets blow, and the crews dance in the moonlight, regardless 
of the waning moon that foretells disaster on the morrow. Stmnge 
merchantmen, transformed, for the time, into war vessels, loom in 
the Channel, hiding in their holds great wealth of gold and silver, 
of scarlet and green; but in vain do these pirates come hither 
with trumpets and tabors, they are already doomed to feed the 
fishes. There is no thought of mercy for a fidlen foe; only in one 
place does any sense of compassion seem to affect the {mot. 
When he tells how the burgesses of Calais came to demantj^mercy 
from Edward, he puts into the mouth of their leader a pitiftd 
description of their plight. Horses, coneys, cats and dogs are all 
consumed; the need of the petitioners is easily visible in their 
appearance; and they that should have helped them are fled away. 
But Minot says nothing about the intercession of queen Philippa, 
related by Froissart 
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Minot seems to have been a professional gleeman, 'wbo earned 
his living by following the camp and entertaining soldiers with 
the recitation of their own heroic deeds, It is possible, however, 
that his skill in versification may have led to his promotion to the 
post of minstrel to the king, and that he held some recognised 
office about the court. His poems, unlike those of Barbour, which 
were composed long after the occasions they commemorated, were, 
probably, struck oft' to celebmte the events as they arose, and, in 
one of them, that on the siege of Tournay, his exultation seems to 
have been somewhat premature. Wliile Barbour’s Brace is a long, 
sustained narrative, composed in the same metre throughout, the 
verse of Minot is essentially lyric in character, and, as has been 
seen, ranges over a large variety of measures. 

Minot’s patriotism is everywhere apparent His contempt for 
the “wild Scots and ihe tame” (the Highland and liowland Scots) 
is undisguised, and he has equally small respect for the lily-flowers 
of Franco. When the Englisli meet with misfortune he always 
finds plenty of excuses for them. Thus, in the fight at Bouthampton, 
the galleymon were so many in number that the English grew 
tired, but, “since the time that God was bom and a hundred years 
before, there were never any men better in fight than the English, 
while they had tho strength.” ilis admiration and loyalty for the 
king are without mcjwure. The most is made of Edward’s per- 
sonal bravery at Bluys, his courteous thanks to his soldiers and 
tho esteem shown him by foreign dignitaries, while tho poet con- 
Imually insists on tlio righteous claim of his s<»verelgn to th« 
throne of Franco. And, though his poems are sometimes quitf 
tmhistorical in nmtters of fact, they are important in that thej 
evidently reflect the growing feeling of solidarity in the nation, 
and the patriotic enthusiasm which made possible the victoriei 
of Sluys and Creoy. 



CHAPTER XVII 


LATER TRANSITION ENGLISH 
II 

SBOtriiAB Liniios; Tales; Soolal Satire 

From the middle of the thirteenth century to the days of PUre 
Plmmuin, writers of English were still polishing the tools used 
in the preceding century. We have seen their predoecsHors at 
work in monasteries on saints' lives and religious verse; chroniclers 
have come under consideration; and the flourishing of romance, 
both home-grown and imported, has been noted. It remains to 
discuss the evidence which is gradually accumulating that neither 
court nor cloister were to exercise a monopoly in the pnaluction 
and patronage of English letters: there was also “the world out- 
side.” Certain of the romances — llavdoh notably — ^bear traces, 
in their extant forms, of having l)cen prepared for ruder audioncca 
than those which listened, as did the ladies and gentlemen of 
plague-stricken Florence towards the close of this jHjriod, to talt» 
of ehivjilry and courtly love and idle dalliance. 

A famous collection of Middle English lyrics’^ shows signs that 
there were writers who could take a keen pleasure in “ notes suete 
of nyhtcgalcH," in “wyramon” like “Alysoun” andfin the “northome 
wynd.” 'Hiore are still poems addressed to “Jhesu, mi suete 
leminan,” full of that curious combination of sensuousness and 
mysticism which is so notable a feature of much «*f the relijpous 
verse of these centuries; l)Ht more punfly worldly vwtifa were 
beginning to i>e preserved; ttUes which were simply amusing and 
cared little for a moral ending were Iming translated; and indica- 
tioxis appear that the free criticism of its rulers, which has always 
been a characteristic of the English race, was beginning to And 
expression, or, at any rate, preservation, in the vernacular. 

To the early years of the period under consideration h^ongs 
one of the most IjeautiM of Middle English lyrics: 

Hiuuer is )*«umuu in, 
blindfl Ming oimui>. 

Its popularity is attested by the oxistcnce of tlie music to which it 
> H»rl. MS. 3368, Brit. Man. ■ HwL MS. 976. 
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was sung in the first half of the thirteenth centiuy. If summer 
had not jet “come in,” spring, at any rate, was well on the way when 
verses like these became possible. A sense of rime, of music, of 
sweetness, had arrived; the lines were settling down into moulds 
of equal length, and were beginning to trip easily off the tongue to 
an expected close. And, instead of the poet feeling that his spirit 
was most in harmony with the darker aspects of nature, as was the 
case with most of the Old English writers whose works have been 
preserved, the poet of the Middle English secular lyric, in common 
with the poet of Tiw Owl and the Nightingale, feels “ the spring- 
running" and cannot refrain from entering into the spirit of it with 
a gladsome heart: 

Groweth sed and blowotli med. 

And Hprinjrtfa ihe wde nu^. 

Sing cucnnl 

Awe bleteth after lomb, 

Lhouth after oalve eu: 

Bulluo sterteth, bneke Tortethi>, . 

Mnrie sing cuocnl 

The same note is struck, only more often, in the Harleian lyrics 
above referred to, which are dated, approximately, l.'ilO, and wore 
collected, apparently, by a clerk of Leominster. The slim volume 
in which these lyrics were printed sixty-five years ago, by Thomas 
Wright®, contains poems familiar, perhaps, to most Btudents 
English poetry and familiar, curtfuuly, to all students of English 
prosody. The measures of the trouvires and troubadours had 
become acclimatised in England—- Henry III had married a lady 
of Provence— 60 far as the genius of the language and the nature 
of the islanders permitted ; and the attempt to revive the principle 
of alliteration as a main feature, instead of, what it has ever been 
and still is, an unessential ornament, of English verse was strong 
in the laud. And first among .these spring poems, not so much pn 
respect of its testimony to the work of perfecting that was in 
progress in the matter of metro, as in its seimo of the open air, 
and of the supremacy of “humanity," is the well-known Alison 
lyric beginning 

^ Bytuene Mernhe & Averil 

When Dpmy biirinneth to 
The Intel foul bath hire wyl 

On hyre lud^ to eynge; 

1 now. • yna* to tho greenwood. 

* Bpecinmu of Jjyric Poetry eompoied in Mngland in ihe Iteiffu of I'Jdward X, Percy 
Sooiety, 1842. ^me had been printed before by Warton and Hiteou* 

* In her own language. 
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Ich libbei in love-lons^nge 
For semlokeflt of alle ihynn^^ 

Ho may me blinae htingef 
leham in hire bauntlonn^. 

An bendy hap iehabbe yhent^i 
lohot from heveno it ie me aent. 

From alle wymmen m! lore w leni^ 

& lyht on AlyHoun. 

Tlicro is a world of dilference l)etwccti these Hiich and the ideal 
of convent-life set forth in HcUi Meidmhnd \ By natural steim, the 
erotic mysticism that produced the poems associated with the Virgin 
cult passed into the recognition, not merely that there were ‘*sun, 
moon and stars,” ^'and likewise a win<l m the heath,” hut also that 
there existed earthly beings of whom 

Some he brovne, and some bo whit... 

And some of theym be chiry ripe®. 

In another of the Harleian imems, **thc wind on the heath 
inspires a refrain: 

Blou, northome wynd, 

Send than mo my Huoiyng. 

Blou, northemo wynd, blou, bloti, blou! 

which, by its very irregularity of form, shows the flexible strength 
that was to be an integral feature of the Knglish lyric. Yet another 
poem has lines: 

I would I were a thrustle oooki 
A bountyng^^ or a laverok, 

Sweot bride! 

Between her klrtle and her smock 
1 would me hide: 

which form a link in the long chain that bindH CatulluH to the 
Elissabethan and Jiieol)oan lyrists. Ami the lines beginning 

Lenten ys como with love to t^)uni*, 

With bloemen A wHh briddoH ronne® 

are fiill of that p^onate sense of “ the wild joys of living ” which 
led ^^alle clerkys in joye and eke in merthe ” to sing 

Bight lovesom thu art in May thu wydo wyde erihe. 

* live. s power. ^ 

* Oood fortune has oomo to mo. * tumsd away. 

* Soo antfj p. 

* A Hong mi Womin, MH. Lambeth 800, 185, pjrfnted by Wright and Halllwall, 
lUliquitie AntiguiUt I, 248. 

’ blackbird. 

* song. Of. The Thmeh and the Nightingak, Digby MS. 86, Bodl., ptinlsd to 
Reliquiae Antiquae, i, 341 »♦ Somsr is oomoa with love to tonnt,** ato. 
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The Proverbs of Smdyng, “Marcolves sone,” are to be found 
in the MS that contains the above lyrics and may, therefore, be 
mentioned here. They appear to have been collected from older 
material in their present form before the close of the thirteenth 
century; and they recall the wisdom literature to which reference 
has already been made in dealing with Old English proverbs' and 
with the iraems attributed to Alfred, These proverbs are obvious 
summaries of the shrewd wisdom of the common folk, which is as 
old as the hills, and not confined to any one race or country : 

Tel thou never thy" fo that thy fot akeih, 

Qnoth Hendynt;,,. 

l)ere is hotht the hony that is licked of the tfaome; 
and they enshrine many phrases that are still common property : 

Bread child fur dredeth, 

Quoth Hendynff; 

but their main interest for us lies in the form of the stanzas which 
precede the proverb, and which consist of six lines rimed aahaah ; 
here it is evident that the nebulous outlines of earlier attempts 
have taken shape and form out of the void, and become the ballad 
stanza ; the unrimed shorter lines are now linked by end-rime, 
and the reciter from memory is aided thereby. 

The literature of the Middle Ages was of a much more 
“universal,” or cosmcjpolitan, character than that of later times— 
it will 1)0 remembered that “the book” in which Paolo and 
Francesca “read that day no more” was the book of Lancelot 
and not a tale of Rimini — and, one of the reasons for this width 
of range was that letters were in tlie hands of a few, whose 
education had been of a “universal,” rather than a national, type. 
English literature. In the vernacular, had to compete for many 
a long year, not only with Latin, which, oven so late a« the days 
of Erasmtis, wjvs thought to have a fair chance of l)ecoining the 
sole language of lettere*, but also, though in a rapidly lessening 
d^ree, with Nornum-French, the language of all who iwetcnded 
to a culture above that of the common folk. And It is to Latin, 
therefore, that we have often to turn for evidence of the thoughts 
tiiat were beginning to find expression, not only among monastic 

^ Qt A Fathir^i Initrwttont ant«» p« 

* Of< Alao» it* long nie tn legal doonment*; ** To eubititute BngUah iot Xifitin m the 
liuQgaage in whioh the King** writ* and pat«ite and ehairter* ehall be exprueedi and 
the doing* of the law*eoturti ehall he preeerred, reqtuire* a etatute of Ueovge II** daf 
MaitUttdi in TrailP* ;SI'ocfa{ JSlngUmdf VoU x* 
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chroniclers and historians; but also among social satirists and 
writers of political verse. At first the amusement of those only 
who had a knowledge of letters, Goliardic verses and political 
satires in Latin became models for the imitation of minstrels and 
writers who set themselves to please a wider circle, and who made 
themselves the mouthpieces of those who felt and suftfcred but 
could not expresa 

Some hint of what the people had liked to hear in the way of 
talcs is preserved for us in TheDeed^ ofH&rmwrd\ a son of lady 
Godiva, and an offspring of the native soil, the recital of whoso horse- 
play in the court of the king and .of whose deeds on his speedy mare 
Swallow would appeal to all who liked the tale of Havolok, the 
strapping Grimsby fisher lad, scullery boy and king’s son. But the 
secular tale and satirical i)ocin of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
century appealed to a different audience and are of direct historiad 
value. In Latin and in English, the tynmny and vice and luxury 
of the times are strongly condemned, the conduct of simouiacal 
priest and sensual friar is held up to ridicule ; and, in that way, 
the ground was prepared for the seed to be sown later by the 
Iiollarda Monasticism, which had risen to an extraorcHnary 
height during the reign of Stephen mud home excellent fruit 
in the educational labours of men like Gilbert of Bempringham, 
began to decline in the early years of the thirteenth century. 
Then came the friars ; and their work among the people, especially 
in relieving physical suiforing, was characterised by a self-sacri- 
ficing zeal which showed that they were true sons of Assisi; but 
there were some among those who succeeded them whose light 
lives and dark deeds are fiiithfully reflected in the songs and 
satires of Middle English ; and there wore others. In liighor stations, 
etpially false to their trust, who form the subject of the isditical 
verse coming into vogue in the voniacular. Even though it Iw Imnie 
in mind that the mutual autagouism between regulars and secu- 
lars, and between members of different orders, may bo responsible 
for some of the scandals satirised, and that there was always a 
lighter side to the picture — against bishop Golios and his clan 
there wore, surely, people like Eichard Eollo of llamp^e — yet 
sufficient evidence remains, apart from the testimony of Matthew 
Paris, of the steadily growing unpopularity (tf monks and friars^ 
and the oiptally steady growth of the revolt of the |>euple against 
clerical influence. 

Social satire of riie nature indicated is seen in Middle 
^ Pr«Be7Vi)d hx a Latin vtiirsion only. 
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English in the few examples of the f<Mkm still extant The 
short amu^ng tale in verse appealed greatly to the French- 
man of the thirteenth century; and, though the few that have 
survived in English show strong signs of their foreign origin, 
their popularity proved that they were not only accepted as 
pleasing to "the ears of the groundlings” but as reflecting, with 
somewhat malicious, and wholly satiric, glee, the current manners 
of monk and merchant and miller. Mar and boy. The, Land of 
CoTtaygne tells of a land of gluttony and idleness, a Idtchen-land, 
not exactly where it was “ always afternoon,” but where the monk 
could obtain some of the delights of a Mohammadan paradise. 
The very walls of the monastery are built “al of pastoiis,” “of 
fleis, of fisso and riche met,” with pinnacles of “fiit podinges” ; 

The geeft Inwtid on the spitle 

Flee} to that abba!, god hit wot. 

And gredith^, gees al hote, {d hot; 

and entrance to this land could only be gained by wading 

Sevo jere in Rwineis dritte . . . 

Al anon np to the ohynne. 

The Lmvd of OoMygne has relatives in many lands ; it lacks 
the deep seriousness of the Wyclifian songs that cjime later, and 
the light satirical way in which the subject is treated would 
seem to imply that a French model hod been used, but its 
colouring is local and its purptjse is evident. 

Dame, Siriz, an oriental tale showing traces of the doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls, was put into English after 
many wanderings through other lattguages, about the middle of 
the thirteenth century, and is excellently told in a metre varying 
between octosyllabic couplets and the six-lined verse of the Sir 
Tkopas type. Other renderings of the same story are contained 
in Oesta Bomanorum (28X THseiplina GlerkaMe (xi) and similar 
collections of talcs; iuid the imperfect poem in the form of a 
dialogue Itetween VlerieuH and PueUa, printed by Wright and 
HalliwelP, nuiy Iw compared with it. A. tale of this kind was 
certain of pt»pularity, whether recited by wandering minstrel or 
committed to writing for the pleasure of all lovers of comedy. To 
the “c^mon form” of an absent and betrayed husband, is added 
the Indian derice of the “bicho” with weeping eyes (induced by 
mustard and pepper), who has been thus transformed foom human 
shape because of a refusal to listen to the amorous solicitations of 

ety. 


1 


* Aniiquiutf i, 145. 
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a “clera” The device is used by the pander, Dame Siria, who, 
for twenty shillings, promises another “clcrc" to persuade the 
merclianf s wife to yield to his desires. 

There is, unfortunately, very little of the famous satirical b^t 
epic Reynard the Fox that can be claimed for England Some of 
the animals were known to Odo of Cheriton, the febulist, who 
makes use of stories of Reynard to point the moral of his sermons; 
and a short fabliau of about the same period as those almve 
mentioned is extant ; but this is about all In The Vox and the 
Wolf is cleverly related in bold and firm couplets the femiliar 
story of the well and the device of Renauard for getting himself 
out of it at the expense of the wolf Sigrim. The teller of the 
story in Middle English is learned in his craft, and the xmom is an 
admirable example of comic satire, perhaps the best of its kind 
left to ns before the days of Chaucer. Not only are the two 
characters well conceived, but they are made the vehicle, as in 
the romance of the Fleming Willem, of light satire on the life of 
the times. Before admitting the wolf to the paradise in the bucket 
at the bottom of the well, the fox takes upon Itimself the duti(» of 
a confessor, and the wolf, to gain absolution, asks forgiveness, not 
only for the ordinaiy sins of his life, but, after a little pressing 
even repents him of the resentment shown when the confessor 
made free with the penitent’s wife. Few things show more clearly 
the failings and vices current in the Middle Ages than do the 
various stories of the deeds of Reynard in his ecclesiastical dis- 
guises : stories that were carved in stone and wood and shown In 
painted glass, as well as recited and written. His smug cowled free 
looks out from pulpits and leers at us from under mieerere seats. 

Tlio literary needs of those who were familiar with the 
“romances of ])ryH” in which deeds of chivalry were enshrined, 
and who, with the author of f^lr Thopne, (!ould enjoy jMirodies of 
them, were met by such salutary biles fis The Tnnummd of 
Totenham. A countryside wedding, preceded by the mysteries of 
a medieval tournament, is described by Gilbert Pilkington, or by 
the author whose work he transcribes, in language that would be 
well understood and keenly appreciated by those of lower rank 
than “knight and lady free.” It is an admimble burleH<iue : rustic 
laddis contend not only for Tibbo the daughter of llondill the refe, 
but for other prizes thrown in by the father : 

Ho Hlmlio have niy gray ninro [on wMrii TIWio “was sott”!, 

And iny spoUyd sows; 

and, therefore, llawkyn and Dawkyn and Tomkyn and other noble 
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youths “ffro Hissiltoun to Haknay,” “leid on stifly,” “til theyre 
hors swett,” with much “clenkyng of cart sadils” and many 
“ brokyn hedi^" and 

Woo was Hswkyn, woo was Harry, 

Woo was Tomkyn, woo was Terry, 

when they sat down to the marriage feast of the winner. The 
T<de Thc^aa exercises its useful office with a rapier ; if The 
Tmrnament of Toterihcm performs its duty with a cu^el, the 
result, so far as the rictim is concerned, is none the less effectiva 

Tlie middle of the fourteenth century gave us The Tale of 
Qamelyn which is dealt with elsewhere as a metrical romance and 
in connection with the works of Chaucer. It forms an admirable 
link between the courtly romance and the poetry of the outlaws 
of the greenwood. A younger brother, despoiled of his share 
in the inheritance, is ill-clothed and given poor food by his 
eldest brother, handed over to understrappers to be thrashed and 
otherwise maltreated. But, after the ffishion of Havelok, Qamelyn 
proves himself adept at the staff and strong in the arm ; and, after 
a fair supply of adventures, with much success and a^r fhrther 
tribulation, he becomes head of a forest band of young outlaws ; 
furthermore, after justice has been done to his unnatural brother, 
he becomes king’s officer in the woodland. It is a “ loveless’' tale 
of the earlier Btevonson kind; no courtly dame has part or parcel 
therein ; nevertheless, in the form in which we now have it, Th£ 
Tale of Gamelyn is fpiitc excellent, is, in fact, typically English in 
its sense of free life and open air. 

Of the two cullectionH of stories referred to above, one, the most 
femouB of its kind, and the sonrco-lwok for many later Knglitdi 
writers, the Oeeta Rommumm, probably took shape in England, 
in its liatin form, in the period under discussioa Early preaohera 
and homilists were only too willing to seize hold of stories from 
every <iuartor in order to “point the moral,” and their collections 
have served many ends diftbrent from the purpose designed. If 
tlie “moral" attiujhod to each tale, and dragged in, often, on the 
most flimsy oxcuso, Ihj ignored, the tales of the (kMa Etnmmnm 
become rt»dable, for they are often excellently, oven though baldly, 
told. Other Latin coUections of cognate kin^ the work of English 
compilfrs, have been referred to in a preceding chapter^ and 
all are of importance in the light they throw on the manners of 
fh© time. One, the Humma PraedvmUium of J ohn de Bromyarde, 
a Dominican friar, scholar of Oxford and antagonist of Wyclif, 
1 tim Obaptar x, Map. Naokham, etc. 
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devotes a thousaud pages to subjects Ukely to be acceptable to 
congregations, and deserves more attention than has hitherto been 
paid it. In the legendaries and poems compiled and written by 
the monks for homiletic purposes, there are nrany gcnns of the 
tale-telling fiiculty, and much folk-lore. Things charming and 
grot<fflque are inextricably mixed. In the legends of the Ohikl- 
Tiood of Jems, for instance, there is a delighthil account of the 
reverence paid by the animal creation and by inanimate nature to 
the In&nt during the journey to Egypt; and then the poem is 
marred by the addition of crude miraculous deeds recorded as 
afterwards wrought by Him. Many of our tales have originally 
come from the east; but, in spite of the proverb, they have 
gathered much moss in rolling westward, and flints from the same 
quarry that have travelled a fairly direct course look strangely 
different from others that have zigzagged hither. 

Of Middle English political veraos, the earliest preserved are, 
probably those on the battle of Lewes, which was fought in 1264 . 
The battle was celebrated by a follower of the fortunes of Simon de 
Montfort, in a poem which is of considerable philological and 
metrical importanca The number of French words it contains 
reveals the process of amalgamation that was going on between the 
two languages, and lets us into the workshop where the new speech 
was being fashioned. The interest of the poem is also considerable 
from the evidence it furnishes that the free-spoken Englishman was 
beginning to make the vernacular the vehicle of satire against his 
superiors in the realm of politics, following the example of the 
writers of the Latin satirical poems then current. The educated 
part of the race was beginning to show signs of the insular prqfudico 
against foreigners which is not even absent from it to-day — thongh 
it could loyally support “ foreigners " when they CHiKJUKcd the 
national cause — and it was more happily, showing signs of tho 
political genius which has ever been a (juulity <)f our people. Metri- 
cally, these political lyrics in tho vcniacular are of importance 
because of the forms of verso experimented in and natnralised. 
The minstrel who sang or recited political ballads had to appeal to 
more critical audiences than had the composer of mu'risl lyrics; he 
had to endeavour to import hito a veniacular in tmnsition some- 
thing of the easy flow <jf comic Ijiitin versa The (if/ainst the 
Kinff o/Abmi{/wi\ above referral to, is in muno-rinicd four-lined 
stanzas, followed by a “bob,” or shorter fifth line, “maugre 
^ Biehfttd of CornwaUi KhiK of KomanH^ liruthcr of III. 
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Wyndesore,” “ to heipe Wyndesore,” eta, and a constant, mocking, 
two-lined refhdn, with a kind of internal rime; 

Bicbard, thah thou be ever trichatd^, "" 

trichen eh^t thou never more. 

The recurrence of lines consisting of perfect anapaests* and 
showing but little tendency towards alliteration, indicates the 
direction in which popular rimes were looking. 

In the civil struggles of the barons’ wars, and in the years that 
followed, the poetry of the people rose to the surface. Tlie Robin 
Hood ballads, to which we shall recur in a later volume, and a few- 
rude verses here and there, give voice, not only to the free, open life 
of the outlaw in the greenwood, but, also, to the cry of the down- 
trodden at the callous luxury of the rich, Tlie real condition of 
the poor is but nirely reflcctetl in the literature of a nation : the 
unfree in feudal times were voiceless, and the labotiring free of 
later times have been but little better. Patient beyond belief, the 
children of tlio soil do not, as a nile, make literature of their wrongs : 
wo can only leuni what is at work by conscious or unconscious 
revelations in other writings. The ploughman in the eleventh- 
century dialogue of Aelfrus liiul said with truth, “I work hard.. ..Be 
it never so shirk winter I dare not linger at home tor awe (»f my 
lord.... I have a boy driving the oxen with a goad-iron, who is hoarse 
with cold and shouting.... Mighty hard work it is, for I am not 
free*.” The “hitter cry " of the oppressed iwjoplc was echoed in the 
Old Knglish Uhrmiifh of the stid days of Rteplujn and, igitore<l 
hy court historians and writers of romance, centuries had to elajwe 
before it could find iulc<[uatu expression in the alliterative lines of 
Pier$ PUnvmm^ and in the preaching of tlio “mad priest of Kent” 
—one of the earliest among Englishmen, whose words are known 
to us, to declare for the common and inalienable rights of man. 
It is a fiir cry from the speech of the land slave to John Ball, 
Jack Htraw and Wat Tyler, and the intervening years show 
hut fmgmenta of the litcrattiro of revolt, but the rude rimes 
sent across the c<iuntry hy John ihill shouhl no m<)re Ihs forgotten 
in a history of Eiiglish literature than the rude iHigiuuiugs of 
its prosody, f<»r they coiihiiu the begijuiings of the literature 
of politiiail strife, the first recognisable steiJs on the road of 
political and religious lilMirty that was later to bo trodden by 

> treftcherouM* 

* Htiioth ftlla Ktilk Ai h«rknflth to ma • . . 

Biro Bimonti do MouiHfort hotli nwore hi yn chyn, 

* York fowflir* tranHiatlun in /JnriVil Ftfiffhndt 1. 


u I, on. xvu. 
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Milton and fShelley and Cobbett In the Song of the Hmhmuiman 
one of the notable poems of the alliterative revival, which may 
bo dated towards the close of the|thirteenth century, in octaves 
and quatrains rimed alternately on two rimes with linked ending 
and beginning lines— a complicated measure handled with great 
fllril] — ^tho tiller of the soil complains that ho is robbed and picked 
“ful dene”; that, because of the green wax, he is hunted “ase 
hound doth the hare." And the insolence of the grooms and stable 
boys, the lackeys and servants, of the great towards the peasantry 
is told in the rude, coarse lines of A Song against the Retinnee of 
the Great People, preserved in the same MS\ 

The lutliomGHse^ of the ladde, 

The prude ^ of tlie p»>rc, 

are the subject of as keen invective as are the deeds of the 
consistoi’y courts^ where the peasjints arc treated as dogs. 

Wlieu Edward I died, the writer of an elegy on his death 
expressed the pious hope that “Edward of Carnarvon” might 

ner ho worao man 
Then is fodor, no Irhho of myht 
I'o boMon b* poro>mun t(» ryfat 
& imdenatonde good conuaii. 

Tt remained an unrealised hope; and the condition of things in ihe 
times of E<iward JI is reflected in the fujptivo literature of his 
reigiL Tlie curiously constructed lines in Anglo-Norman and 
English On the Kinfe Breaking his Qmfinnatmt of Magna 
Charta, preserved in the Auchinlcck MS, E^nburgh, and the Song 
on the Times in lines made up of Ijatin, English and Anglo-Norman 
phrases, toll the same tale of min and corruption. Before tho tmd 
of the reign, Bannockburn had been fought and won, ibught and 
lost; Scottish girls could sing of the mouniing of their soutliem 
sisters for “lemmans loste" ; and, in place of an elegy on the death 
of a king who “her tho prys” “of Christondome*," wo have a poem 
in the Auchinleck MB on The Bvil Times of Eoboard II, which, in 
some 470 lines, pitilessly describes tho misery of the state and 
the evil of the church. It is a sermon on tho old text, “Ye 
cjinnot servo God and Mammon,” “no man may wol servo twole 
lordes to <iuomo,’’ and every lino bites in, m with tlie acid of 
an etcher, some fresh detail of current manners. As soon as the 

^ Hai’L Wriglit* ^ maliaiouK 

• ooncelt. * Politiml Sonfft of EnpUind^ 1B89. 

^ laUgy on Edward !« before oito^ 
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young priest can afford it, he has a concubine; if those in high 
places protest, “he may wid a litel silver stoppen his mouth”; the 
doctor is the doctor of the comedies of Molifere, a pompous 
charlatan, ready enough to take silver for his advice, “thouh he 
■ffite no more than a gos wheither” the patient "wole live or die”; 
“the knights of old” no longer go forth on brave, if Quixotic, 
quests, they are “liouns in halle, and hares in the field,” and any 
beardless boy can bo dubbed of their company; everywhere are 
the poor of the land oppressed 

Ac if the king hit wiete, I trowe he woldo he wroth, 

Hou the pore helh i-piled, and hu the flilrer goth; 

Hit iH 80 dOHkatered hothe hider and thidere, 

T^t halvendel idial ben stole sr hit come togidere, 

and aconnted; 

An if a pore man eiieke a word, he shol Iw foule efronnted. 

Before the fourteenth century had come to a close, the ravages 
of the Black Death had brought about radical changes in the 
relations of labourers to the soil and had left indelible impressions 
on life and letters, Tlie presence of a disease that, at its height, 
meant the death of one out of every two people in London and, 
in the eastern counties, of two out of every three, led to a relaxa- 
tion of the current laws of life and to the Peasants’ Bcvolt in 1381, 
Tlie outbreak of lawlessness consequent upon the dislocation of 
life in town and country, and the labour troubles that followed, 
sent outlaws to the greenwood and heliKjd to build up the legends 
of llobiu Hood Murmurs of discontent grew in volume, and 
protests against papal authority awpiircd fresh strength by the 
existence of the Great Hebisnu ITie Lollards liegjui their attacks on 
social abuses and sought to reform the church at the same time. 
The people “spoke," and though the “cause" was not “finished" for 
many centuries to come, yet the end of many of the political and 
reli^ouB ideals of the Middle Ages was in sight. WyeUf and 
th<%e associated with Mm, had begun their work, the jwoms that 
go by the name of Piers Plw/ytmn bad been written and the 
"commons," in the fiillest sense of tlm word, were beginning their 
long struggle for political freedom. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE PROSOBY OF OLD AND MIDDLE ENGLISH 

Op Old English poetry, anterior to the twelfth century 
and, perhaps, in a few cases of that century itself, it hsi» 
been calculated tliat we have nearly thirty thousand lines. But 
all save a very few reduce themselves, in point of prosody, to 
an ehvstic but tolerably isonomous form, closely resembling 
that which is found in the poetry of other early Teutonic and 
Scandinavian languages. I’his form may 1)0 simcifiefl, either 
as a pretty long line rigidly divided into two halves, or as a 
couplet of mostly short lines rhythmically conncete<l together by 
a system of alliteration and stress- Nonnally, there should be 
four stressed syllables in the lino, or two in each of the half 
couplets ; and at least three of these syllables should be idlite- 
rated, beginning with the same consonant or any vowel, as in this 
line (29) of The Wanderer : 

"WoTiiKa mid wynnum. Wat so ounnsV. 

Around or between the pillar or anchor stresses, unstressed 
syllables are gi'ouped in a manner which has sometimes l>een 
regarded us almost entirely licentious, and sometimes reduced, as 
by Hiovoi's, to more or less deiiuito laws or typea Probjibly, as 
usual, the truth lies iKJtweon the two extremes. 

To any one, however, who, without previous knowledge of the 
matter, turns over a Mr number of pages of Old English verse, a 
singular phenomenon will present itself For matjy of these iwges 
the line-lengths, though not rijpdly equated, will present a coast- 
line not very much more irregular thau that of a page of |podem 
blank verse. And then, smldonly, ho will come to pages or 
passages where the lines seem to telescope themsolvM out to 
double their former length, llio mere sttitistical process of enu- 
meration, and of subsequent dig^tion into classes of more or less 
resembling type, finds no difiiculty in this, and merely regards it 
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as an instance of “stretched” or “swollen” verses, with three or 
four accents in each half instead of two. Curiosity of a different 
kind may, perhaps, pine for a little explanation of a more real 
nature— may wish to know whether this lengthening was parallel, 
say, to Tennyson’s at the close of The Lotos Eaters — a definitely 
concerted thing — or whether it was a mere haphazard licence. 
But there are no means of satisfying this curiosity except by 
coTyecture. Fuitiher, our means of deciding whether, as is usually 
sjiid, the stressed syllables were bound to be “ long ” beforehand or 
not, arc very scanty. It seems admitted that more than one short 
syllable may do the duty of one long ; and this is of the highest 
importance. Wlxat, however, is certain is that, in spite of this 
great variation of length, and in spite of considerable differences, 
not merely in syllabic volume, between the members of the 
“stretched " and unstretched groups respectively, there is a certain 
community of rhythmical tone, sometimes full, sometimes muffled, 
which not only distinguishes the whole body of this ancient poetry, 
but is distinguishable, with some alteration, in the later revived 
alliterative verso of Middle English up to the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. In order to detect and check this, the student 
should take the Oorpm Foetiemi of Old English and rca<l imgcs of 
different poems steadily, letting his voice accommodate itself to the 
rhythm which will certainly emerge if he has any oar. Different oars 
will, iKsrhaps, standardise this rhythm differently, and it certainly 
admits of very wido variation and substitution. Tlxe simplest 
and most normal formula — ^not necessarily the one wbicb mere 
statistics will show to bo commonest as such, but that which, in 
itself, or in slight variations from it, predominates— appears to the 
present writer to be 

SSmItii 

These are almost the lowest terms of a fully resonant lino. Tlioy 
are Bomotimes further truncated ; they are often enlarged by the 
addition of unstressed syllables ; but they are never far ofi’ except 
in the^obviouB ai»d admitted “magnums.’’ 

Long or short, th(»o lines, in all but em Infinitesimal proportion 
of the total, are arranged in more consecution, A kind of para- 
graph arrangement— which is, in ihet, a necessity— may bo often 
noticed ; but there are, save in one famous exception, no “stanzas.” 
This exception is the extremely interesting aiuC to all appearance, 
extremely early poem JOeor,, Here, things which are uixdoubtedly 
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like stanzas (though the number of lines in them is variable) are 
formed by a refrain : 

^aes ofereode, j’iBses swa aiaej^. 

With some rashness, it has been assumed that this semi-lyrical 
arrangement was the earlier, and that it broke down into the 
continuous form. It may be so ; but, in Old English, at any rate, 
we have no evidence to show it 

Further, in the main range of this poetry, though not to such 
an exclusive extent, rime is absent Attempts have been made 
to discover it in some of the mainly rimeless poems of later 
dates; but the instances adduced are probably accidental. In 
fact, the majority of them, alleged > chiefly by Qenaau critics, 
are not properly rimes at all, and are often mere similarities 
of inflection. The retil exceptions are (1) the famous piece in 
the Exeter EooJt called, significjintly. The IHminff Poem, which 
exhibits a system, probably imitated from the Norse, of ititcrnal, 
and sometimes frequently reiwatetl, consonance at the ends 
of lines and half linos; and (2) a few fragments, esimcially 
the inset in tiho Ghromdc about the imprisonment and death of 
the “guiltless aetheling” Alfred. They are exceptions which 
eminently prove the rule. A quest for assonance has also been 
made, and a few instances of something like it have been pointed 
out. But they are very few. Assonance, in fact, has never held 
any impurttmt place in English prosody ; and, where it oxisto in 
unsophisticated times atid instances, it is always, most probably, 
the result either of inattention or of an attempt to rime. On 
the whole, tlie body of Old English verso, a« wo have it, is 
one of the most homogeneouH to be found in any literature. 
Alliteration, accent and strict separation of lines or half-lines 
for its positive laws ; rimclessness for its negative : these nearly 
sum up its commandments, and its result is dominated by an 
irregular quasi-trochaic rhythm which will retreat, but always 
comes back again. 

When, after the lapse of some two centuries, which furnish only 
scraps of verso, wo meet, at, or before, the end of the twelfth 
century, with a fresh cn)p of English poetry, the results of prosodic 
scrutiny are strikingly different. Instead of tlie just summarised 
regularity—not in the least cast-iron, but playing freely round two 
or three recognised principles, which are never absolutely deserted, 


^ See antet p, 80. 
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and attempting nothing beyond their range — ^we find what may, at 
firsts look like chaos ; what has sometimes been taken for the same 
dispensation a little obsolescent and broken down, but, when 
examined fully and fairly, is seen to be a true period of transition. 
The old order finds itself in face of a new, which does not by any 
means merely replace it or destroy it; but, after an inevitable 
stage of confusion, blends with it and produces something different 
from either, something destined to be permanent as far as we can 
yet see. In all the pieces usually dated a little before or a 
little after 1200 — the fragments of St Godric, F<tiermste,r, The 
Mor(d Ode and others, as well as the two long compoHitions of 
Layamon and Orm— -this process and its results are observable. 
The new agency is the syllabic prosody (accentual, also, in general 
cliaracter, but strictly syllabic) of Frendi and of contemporary 
Latin, with its almost invariable accomimnimont of rime, and its 
tendency, invariable also in French, though by no means so in 
Latin, to iambic rhythm. It must 1^ sufficient hero to examine 
the working out of this clash in the two long poems just referred 
to, the Ormulmi and the Jirut, with slighter remarks on the 
others. In both poems it is possible to trace the older principle 
of a rimolesH lino <»f more or less length, divided shuridy in the 
middle, t>r a riineless couplet of two lialves, in which, though not 
invariably, there is a certoin tendency to shorten the sccontl But 
the two writers have been afibetod by the opposite and newer 
system in ways curiously different, hut tpiito intolligihlo as results 
of the chwlu Orm has unflinchingly kept to the old principle of 
rimelessnoss ; but he has as unflinchingly adopted the new 
principles of uniformity in syllabic volume and of regular iambic 
metrical beat. His lines are invariably of fifteen syllables, or his 
couplets of eight and seven. That he achieves — as any example, 
however selectod, must show— nothing but the most exasperating 
and wooden monotony, does not matter to him, and it ought not 
to matter to us. Ho has sacrificod everything to rogtilarity in 
number and cadence, and ho bus achieved this. 

Layamon’s result, if m>t more actually imimrtant, is much more 
oomp^cated, much more interesting, with much more future in it ; 
but, tor these very reasons, it is much lees easy to summarise. 
In fact, to summ^se it in uncontroversial terms is veiy nearly 
impoesibla At first sight, if we can suppose an eye fismiliar with 
Old English poetry and not fomiliar at all with Middle English, 
it may seem to present no great i^fibrenoe from the former ; and 
there are still some who t^k that it does not present any that 
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is vital But, when it is examined a little more carefully, differences 
the most vital, if as yet sometimes not more than embryoni- 
cally vital, emerge. Regarded as alliterative verse of the old 
pattern, it can only be called very bad verse — verao which turns 
the already abundant liberties of the original into mere chaotic 
licence, for the most part, and which very seldom confonns at all 
successfully. But, in addition to this, it succumbs, constantly 
though irregularly, to the temptation which, except in late and 
few instances, the old verso had idgidly resisted, and which Orm 
was resisting alwolutoly — ^tho temptation of rime. And this rime 
seems to bo forcing on it a ncwrogularisation, that of eipial-halved 
distichs rimed together in the exact fashion of the Fi-cnch 
octosyllabic couplet. 

When wo tnrn to the other and smaller imoma of the imrfod we 
find this process of “slowly quickening into other forms" even 
more importantly and interestingly oxlubited The PaUinioBtcr 
is wholly in more or less regular rimed couplets of the kind jiist 
noted. In The Moral Och, the fifteen-syllabled lino of Orm, 
which, by the frequency of feminiuo endings, alrcfuly promises 
the reduction to fourteen, comes even nearer to the ballad metre 
of eight and six, and exhibits a still more valuable characteristic 
in its tendency towards maintaining the old syllabic freedom and 
substitution of trisyllabic feet for the strict dissyllables of Chnmdum. 
Further, this heritage of Old English raanifoste itself in the 
octosyllabic couplet ; and, in the version of Ganeda a-nd Esoodm, 
which is assigned to about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
anticipates exactly the OhriMahel metro which (Joleridge thought 
he invented more than five hundred years later. And, Imfore very 
long, though at dates impossible to indicjate with precision, owing 
to the uncertainty of the chronology of the documents, other 
approximatiotis of the old staple line or couplet to the metros 
of French and fjatin (especially the n«w? covde or combination 
of two eights and a six doubled) ntake their appeamnee. These 
transfornjations, however, as the liberty of their forms shows, and 
as may bo specially studied with greatest ease in the various 
adaptations of the octosyllabic couplet, are neither more minless 
haphazard experiments, nor more slavish fidlowing of Fronmi and 
Latin forms previously existing and hold np as iMitterns. They 
may be much more reasonably regarded us attempts to a((juBt 
those latter to the old couplet with its middle division, and its 
liberty of equality or inequality of syllabic length in the halves ; 
though, in all cases, tho special rhythm of the older line or stave 
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has become faiut in the ear, and the new metrical swing prevails. 
An equal division of the halves gives a distich which, for some 
time, hesitates between eight and six syllables, the latter having 
the additional assistance of the French alexandidne as pattern. 
But it proves less suitable for English verso than the longer form, 
and it is dropped or very rarely used. An unequal division— from 
the first most popular — into eight and seven or eight and six, 
gives the long line of Robert of Gloucester — sometimes called, for 
convenience, a “ fourteener ” or, by Wartoii and others, but must 
improperly, a “long alexandrine.” This, when itself “disclosed” 
in “golden couplets," becomes at once the famous “common” or 
ballad measure, the most distinctly popular metre for seven hundred 
years past, ami, at certain times, one yielding the most exquisite 
harmony possible, though very easily degraded and reduced to 
sing-song. In the course, moreover, of the give and take of this 
commerce between material and mould, the beginninp of the 
great decasyllabic, five-foot, or five-stress line emerge with a 
frequency which has, for the most part, been inadequately noted ; 
as well as, more rarely, the alexandrine itself. In fact, it furnishes 
tibe poet, by luck or design, with every possible lino from four, 
or even fewer, syllables to fourteen ; while his oxamplos in Latin 
and FreJich in turn furnish almost endless suggestions of stanza- 
combination. 

In one all-important particular, however, the foreign Infiuence 
exercise*! — ^l»y French altogether and, by Latin, in the greatest 
part by far of its recent and accentual verso writing— in the 
direction of strict syllabic uniformity, is not, indeed, universally, 
but) to a vei7 largo extent, and stubbornly, resisted. The rime- 
lessness of Old English might be ^ven up with pleasure ; ite 
curious non-motrical, or hardly more than half-metrical, cadences 
ntight bo willingly exchanged for more definite harmony ; the 
chains of its forced alliteration might be attenuated to an agreeable 
carcanet worn now and then for onuunent ; and its extreme length- 
lioonco might bo curhiiled and regularised But, in one point wliich 
had made for this latter, English refused to surrender ; and that 
was the^ulmissiun of trisyllabic feet, as some phrase it, or, as some 
prefer to describe the process, the admission of extra unstressed 
syllables. Tlte question was, indeed, not settled ; os a question it, no 
doubt, never arose ; and, when such problems esune to be considered, 
tiitere was a dangerous tendency from late in the sixteenth century 
dU later in the eighteenth to answer them in the wrong way. But 
practice was irroconcikble, Of the octosyllabic couplet there were, 
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almost from the first, two distinct form% the strict and the elastic ; 
in nearly all other metres the licence is practically assumed By 
1300, or a little later, say 1325 — ^to admit tlie latest possible dates 
for the Harloian lyrics and the bulk of the early romances~all the 
constitutive principles of modem English prosody are in operation, 
and are turning out work, rougher or smoother, but unmistakable. 
One curious imstscript has to be made to these few general 
remarks. During the period just referred to — from layamon, that 
is to say, to the appearance of of Poleme- and other 

things, at a time probably nearer to the middle of the fourteenth 
century than to its iKjgitming — attcnipts at the old allitcmtivo metre 
are almolutely %vanting. It is nut unusnal to meet with assumptions 
that, though wanting, they must have existed, at any rate in 
popular literature ; and to these assumptions, as to all such, no 
reasonable answer can bo made, except that it may liave l>eeu so. 
So far, however, no trace of any such verse in the period referred 
to ban Imen discovered ; nor any reference to such ; nor any 
evidence, direct or indirect, that it existed About the end of the 
per!o<l it reappears : sometimes, simple of itself, with a cadence 
altered, indw^, but not out of all likeness, after the fashion that 
was to produce its capital example iu The. Vuion Piers 
Plmtnnm. ; sometimes, in a very remarkable blend with rime, and 
with metrical and stenm arrangement, after the fiishion of which 
the moat notable instances, in loss and more regular kind, are 
Gmoaym mul the Orem Knight and Pmrl. But this revival 
or reappearance has no effect on the main current of Enj^ish 
verso ; which continues to bo distinctly metrical, to Im, in effect 
universally, rimed and to use allitemtion only for a seitarablo and 
Ciiaual <»rniimuut, not as a constituent and property. 



CHAPTEE XIX 


CHANGES IN THE LANGUAGE TO THE DAYS OF 

CHAUCER 

1. Continuity op the English Lanouagh 

The three Gonnanic peoples— tJie Jutes from Jutland, the 
Angles from Schleswig and the Saxons from Holstein — ^who, in 
the fifth and sixth centuries, made themselves masters of the 
greater part of south Britain, spoke dialects so nearly allied that 
they can have had no great difficulty in understanding each other’s 
speech. It does not appear, however, that, in their original seats, 
they had any general name for their common race or their common 
language. The sense of their unity, with the consequent need for 
a general designation for themselves, would, natundly, be the pro- 
duct of tlie time when they found themselves settled among a 
I)0])ulation s])eaking an alien and unintelligible tongue. In fhet, 
it was probably not by themselves, but by other nations, that the 
Jutes, Angles and Haxons of Britain were first regarded as forming 
an ethnic whole; just as in earlier times the larger kindred of 
wbidi they were i>art had received the name of Germans from the 
Celts. The Britons applied to all ttie Germanic invaders of their 
country the name of Saxons, because, in the days of Roman rule, 
tliat nation bad been the most conspicuous among those who 
ravaged the coasts of Britain ; and, as is well known, the Celtic- 
speaking inhabitants of the British islands still continue to call the 
English people and its language “Saxon.” On the Continent, the 
Germanic conquerors of Britain seem, for a long time, to have been 
ctdled indiscriminately somctimcH Saxons, after the Celtic practice, 
and sometimes Angl^, the latter being the name of the people 
which had the largest extent of territory. At the end of the idxth 
century, Pope Gregory I uses only the name AngU. This is a 
somewhat remarkable &ct, because the missiemaries sent by Gregory 
laboured in the Jutish kin^om of Kent, which, at that time, was 
paramount over all the oouulay south of the Humber. Possibly, 
the explanation of Glory's ohoice of this name may be found in 
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the femons story, according to which his zeal for the conversion of 
the pagans of Britain was first awakened by his adnairation of the 
beauty of the boy slaves fi-om the Anglian kingdom of Deira. 
On the other hand, about A.1). 660, Pope Vitalian, writing to an 
Angle king, Oswiu of Northumbria, addresses him Jis rex 
Saxonwn. 

Tlie Roman missionaries naturally followed Gregory’s pmctice; 
and it was probably from the official language of the church that 
the Jutes and Saxons learned to regard themselves as part of the 
“Angle kindred” (Augolcynn, in Latin gens Anglonm). The 
political ascendency of the Angle kingdoms, which began in 
the seventh century, and continued until the time of the Ihmish 
invasions, doubtless contributed to ensure the adoption of tliis 
genci’al name. In the early years of the eighth century, Bede 
sometimes speaks of Atigli sive Saxotm, thus treating the two 
appellations tia equivalent But, with this solo o.\ception, his 
name for the whole people is always Angli or gens Attgltmim, and 
he calls their language semio AttgUens, oven when the s|)ecial 
reference is to the dialect in which the Kentish laws wore written. 
When he does speak of Ungita ISaxonica, the context, in every 
instance, shows that he means the language of the lilast or West 
Saxona It is true that Bode was an Angle by birth, and this fact 
might seem to detract from the significance of his use of the name. 
But, a century and a half later, the West Baxon king Alfred, whose 
works are written in his native dialect, never uses any other name 
for his own language but Knglisc — ^the language of the Angles. It 
is in the great king’s writings that wo find the earliest venmcular 
examples of the name which our language luvs ever since continued, 
to bear. 

In a certain sense it may l>o wiid that this name, tvs aiqdied to 
the language of the south of England, became more and more 
strictly appropriate as time went on. For the history of southern 
English, or of the language of English literature, is, to a consider^ 
able extent, concerned with the spread of Anglian funus of words 
and the disappearance of forms that were specifically Baxon. 
Moreover, several of the most important of the processes <4 change 
that transfiu’med the English of Alfi’cd into Hie English of Chaucer 
— the loss of iniliictioiiH and griuumatical gender, and the adoption 
of Dauisli words — Ivegan in the Anglian regions of the north, and 
gradually extended themselves southward. Leaving out of account 
the changes that wero due to French influences, we might ahnoBt 
sum up the history of the language during five centuries in the 
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formula tiiat it became more and more “Englieb” and less and less 
“Saxon.” 

It ■will be convenient at this point to give some account of the 
history of the nomenclature of the various stages in the development 
of the English language. When, in the sixteenth century, the re- 
mains of vernacular literature earlier than the Norman conquest 
began to attract the attention of scholars, Englishmen naturally 
found it inconvenient to apply the name of “English” to ■what to 
them was, practically, a foreign language, requiring not less study 
to understand than the Flemish of their o^wn day. It became 
customary, therefore, to speak of this language as “Saxon.” As the 
few pre-Conquest texts then known were written in the south, this 
designation may bo said to have been accurately descriptive. It 
was so, however, merely by accident, for those who employed it 
were accustomed to use the term “Saxons ” as a general name for 
the Germanic iithabitants of England before the Norman conquest 
The popular view was that the “English” people and the “English” 
language came into being as the result of the fiision of “Saxons” 
and Nonnans. Traces of this misuse of names, indeed, are to be 
found in various forms of expression that are still current Although 
tho double misnomer of "the Saxon heptarchy” no longer appears 
in our school histories, modern writers continue to speak of “the 
Saxon elements in tho English vocabulary,” and to misapply the 
epithet “Haxoii’' to the architecture of the parts of the country 
inhabited by tho Anglea 

Tlio term “Baxon,” besides being historically incorrect as a 
dwjigiiation for the whole early Germanic population of Britain, 
was inconveniently ambiguous, because it survived as the proper 
appellation of a portion of the inhabitants of Germany. In the last 
years of tho reign of Elizabeth, Camden revived tho use of the old 
uamo Angloacmmes, and, probably for tho first time, usod lingua 
Anghmsomma for the language of England before tho Norman 
coiMiuest. He explains that Auglo8<ia<mes means tho Saxons of 
Eitgland, in eoiitnulistinction to those of the contiiieut; and, in his 
English Itmmiim, he, accordingly, renders it by “English ►Saxona" 
Throughout the seventeenth century, and even later, “ English 
Saxon* «oontinued to bo the uamo ordinarily applied by philo- 
logists to the i^gu^e of king Alfred, but» in the eighteenth 
century, this gave place to “Anglo-Saxon.” 

Camden’s explanation of the compound name was, there can be 
little doubt, historically correct. In its early use, it was applied 
to distinguish those Saxons who were considered part of the 
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"Angolcynn,” and whose language was called “English,” from the 
“Old Saxons,” who remained in Gennany; and the structure of the 
native form Atigvheaxe shows that the first element was intended 
as a descriptive prefix. It was, however, natural that the com- 
pound should be interpreted as meaning “Angle and Saxon,” and, 
apparently, it was taken in this sense already at tlio end of the 
seventeenth century by George Hickes, who also applied the 
analogous name “Dano-Saxon” to the Old Northumbrian dialect, 
under the mistaken notion that its peculiar features were the 
result of Scandinavian admixture. As thtts misunderstood, the 
term “Anglo-Saxon” was accepted as supplying the need for a 
general name applicable to the Anglian and Saxon dialects in 
their fully inflecte<l stage. In this comprehensive sense it con- 
tinues to be extensively used. The proposal of some scholars to 
restrict its application, on grounds of historical propriety, to the 
Baxou dialect failed to gain acceptance, because what was wanted 
was an inclusive name for the early language of England, as the 
object of a well-defined branch of linguistic study. When pro- 
fraworships of “Anglo-Saxon" had been founde<l at Oxford and 
Cambridge, it was hardly possible to narrow the meaning of tlie 
name to a part of the subject which the professors wore ap][>ointed 
to teach. 

As a popular designation, the name “Anglo-Haxon’' has the 
merits of definiteness and intelligibility, which may possibly long 
Iffeserve it in use. It has, however, the great disadvantage of con- 
cealing the important fact that the history of our language from 
the earliest days to the present time has been one of continuous 
development. When this fact became evident through the atten- 
tion bestowed by scholars on the language of the thirteenth 
century, the inconvenience of the traditional nomenclature could 
nut cscaiHi recognition. The language of this period was too 
dittbrent from the Anglo-Baxon of the grammars to be eouvoniently 
called by the same name, while, on the other hand, it could hardly 
bo called English, so lung as “l^glirii” was understood to mean a 
language which tihie uulemied reader could at once perceive to be 
substantially identical with his own. An attempt was made to 
moot the difficulty by tho invention of the compound* “Semi- 
Baxon,” to denote tho transitional stage between “Anglo-Haxon” 
and “English,” but this name was so obviously infelicitous that its 
introduction helped to procure acceptance for a nomenclature 
which recognised that tho language of Caedmon was no less 
“English” than that of Chaucer. Tho great German philologist, 
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Jacob Grimm, bad introduced the practice of dividing the history 
of a language into three periods, designated by the prefixes "Old," 
"Middle,” and "New” or “Modem”; and, in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, many scholars in this country adopted "Old 
English” as the name for that stage of the language which had, till 
then, been knowir as Anglo-Saxon, The change found much oppo- 
sition, on the not wholly unreasonable ground that “Old English” 
was popularly applied to any form of English that was characterised 
by abundance of obsolete wortls and by antiquated spelling, so that 
the novel use could not but lead to frequent misunderstanding. 
The advanfaiges of the new nomenclature for purposes of historical 
treatment are, however, so considerable that it has now come into 
general use, although a few philologists, both in England and 
Germany, still decline to adopt it 

The main reason for restoring to the language of Caedmon and 
Alfred its historical name of “English,” is to emphasise the truth 
that there was no substitution of one language for another in 
England after the Norman conquest, but only a modification of 
the origiiutl language by gradual changes in pronunciation and 
grammar, by the accession of now words and the obsolescence of 
old onea The change of nomenclature will bo a mere useless 
pedantry if wo allow ourselves to imagine that there was any 
definite date at which people ceased to speak “Old English” and 
began to speak “Middle English,” or even that there ever was a 
time when the English of the older generation and that cS. the 
younger generation differed widely from each other. Nevertheless, 
owing ijartly to the fact that the twelfth century was an age of 
exceptionally rapid linguistic change, and partly to other causes 
hereafter to be explained, it is quite true that, while the literary 
remains of the first half of the century exhibit a form of the 
language not strikingly different fi’om that of preceding centuries, 
those of the latter half present such an amount of novelty in 
spelling and grammatical features as to make the most superficial 
observation sufficient to show that a new jjoriod has begun. Tlio 
date of A.a 1 IfiO, as the approximate point of demarcation l)ctwoen 
the Old and Middle periods of English, is, therefore, leas arbitrary 
than chronological boundaries in the history of a language usually 
are; though, if we possessed full information r^qpecting the ^ohm 
English of the twelfth century, we should have to be content with 
a much less precise determination. While the Middle English 
period has thus a definite beginning, it has no definite ending. 
It is, however, convenient to regard it as terminating about 
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A.i>. 1600, becaTase tho end of the fifteenth century coincide pretty 
dosoly with tho victory of the printing-press over the miptorivm'; 
and many of the (hstinctive features of literary Modem English 
would never have been developed if printing had not been invented. 

2. Chajtobb IK Qbamuab. 

Tho most striking characteristic of Old English, as compared 
with later stages of the language, is that it retained without 
essential change the inflectional system which it p<»aessed at the 
begimiing of its history. So fik.r as regards the verb% this system 
was very imperfect in comparison with that of Greek, or even of 
Latin. There was no inflected passive, tho need of which was 
supplied by the use of auxiliaries; and there were only two 
inflected tenses: the pi-eseut, which often had to serve for a future, 
and the psist Tlio use of auxiliaries for forming comxmuiul tenses 
was compamtively rare. Tho three persons of the plural had only 
one form, which, prehistorically, had been that of tho third person; 
and, in the past tense, the first and third iierson singular were alike. 
On the other hand, the system of declension wjis nearly as elaborate 
as in any of tho languages of tho Indogermanic family. Sulwhuitives 
hod four cases ; nominative, accusative, genitive and <lative. Tlio 
adjective hod two sets of inflections for gender, number and case — 
the one used when tho substantive was “definite’* (as when pre- 
ceded by the article or some ecpiivalent), and tho other when it 
was “indefinite.” So far as this description goes, it might appear 
that tho Old English machinery for expressing the grammatical 
relations of substiuitives, adjectives and pronouns was as adequate 
for its purpose Jw even that of Greek. But, owing to the eflect <»f 
prehistoric changes of pronunciation, which had assimilated mutty 
terminations that wore originally distinct, the Ohl English declen- 
sion of these pjirts of speech w»is, in fact, full of Inconvenient 
ambiguities. Tins will bo evi<lent if we place side by aide the 
paradigms of the word gttma, a man, in (hithic (which, in this 
instance, agrees very nearly with primitive Germanic) and in Old 
English. 



(hthie* 

OUl KfiffliMh. 

Stntr. Nmu 

iTuma 


jUvuh* 

g:\mm 

pniuimi 

avn. 

IftimiuH 

pruitHUi 


g*uinln 

gtktnftn 



^mimn 


tnunniiH 


(tvn* 

liiruniiuid 


fJutive 


jifumtini 
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The Qothic declenBion of this noun, it will be seen, has only one 
weak point, namely, that the accusative plural had assumed the form 
of the nominative. But, in Old English, the one form gvman had 
five different functions. There were, in Old En gli sh, many other 
declensions of nouns besides that of which the word gxmci is an 
example ; and all of them were, more or less, feulty. The accusa- 
tive had nearly always the same form as the nominative. In some 
nouns the genitive singular, and in others the nominative plural, 
did not differ from the nominative singular. 

These observations apply to the West Saxon or southern dialect 
of Old English, in which most of the extant literature is written. 
But, while the West Saxon system of noun-inflection was thus 
seriously defective, that of the Northumbrian dialect was for 
worse, bccatisc, in that dialect, the final ~n had come to be regularly 
dropped in nearly all gi-ammatical endings; and, further, the 
unaccented final vowels were pronounced obscurely, so that we 
often find them confused in our texts. It was quite an exceptional 
thing for the case and number of a substantive to be uutunbiguously 
indicated by its form. The ambiguities were, to some extent, ob- 
viated by the inflection of the accompanying article or adjective ; 
but the declension oven of these parts of speech, though better 
preserved than that of the substantive, had, itself, suffered from 
wear and tear, so that there were only a few of the endings that 
had not a mnltiplieity of functions. 

The inq)erfection of the Old English system of inflections must 
sometimes have eaused pmctical inconvouience, and some of the 
chang<ffl which it un<Ierwent wore duo to instinctive efforts to 
remedy its defects. Tliese changes naturally began where the evil 
was greatest, in the northern dialect It us^ to be believed — and 
the notion is not altogether extinct — ^that the almost tmiversal 
substitution of -es for the many Old English endings of the geni- 
tive singular and the nominative and accusative plural was a result 
of the Nonmm coiupiest But, in fact, the Irnginnings of this 
alteration in the language can bo traced to a far earlier time. In 
the Northumbrian writings of the tenth century wo find that, very 
often, when the traditional ending of a noun failed to iu^cate 
properly4t8 case and number, the ro<iuired cleanioss was gained by 
assimilating its declension to that of those nouns which made 
their genitives in -cs and their plurals in -as. As -es was the 
only ending of nouns that never marked anything but a gonitivo 
singular, and -as the only ending that never marked anything but 
a nominative or accusative pluml, the improvement in lucidity was 
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very considerable. We lack definite evidence as to the rapidity 
with which these two endings came, in the northern dialect, to 
be applied to nearly all substantives, but the process probably 
occupied no very long time. The change of declension syn- 
chronised with a tendency, which prevailed in all dialects, to 
obscure the pronunciation of the vowels in all unstressed final 
syllables, so that -m became -68. The practice of forming genitives 
and plurals, as a general rule, with this ending spread from the 
northern to the midland dialect; perhaps this dialect may, in {)art, 
have developed it independently. In the Peterborough Chronide 
(about 11C4), and in the north midland Ortmilum (almut 1200), 
we find it fully established. The English of educated Tjondoners 
had, in the fourteenth century, lost most of its original southern 
peculiarities, and had Imcoiue essentially a midland dialect 
Hence, the writings of Chaucer show, as a general rule, only the 
-es plurals and the -es genitives; the “irregular plurals,” as we 
may now call them, being hardly more numerous than in modem 
Btandanl English. Words adopted from French often retained 
their original plurals in 'J’ho dative awe disapjHjared from 
midland English in the twelfth century, so that Chaucer’s de- 
clension of substautivos is as simple as that of our own 
day. 

In purely southern dialects, the history of the noun-inflectioi» 
was quite difierout Tlie case-endings of Old English — ^West 
Baxon and Kentish—wero, to a great extent, rotainetl, with 
the alterations that resulted from the general ro<lnction of their 
vowels to an obscure e. One consequence of this “levelling” of 
vowels was that there was a largo number j>f nouns of which the 
nominative singular ended in -e and the nominative phmil in -m, 
as 7 Uime, nnmen, tunge, (tongue), tmtgm (in Old English nama, 
tmmti, twnge, and, as the -tt was, in these wonls, felt as a 

formative of the iduml, it wjis dropped in the oblique (awes of the 
singular. Hence, in those words all the cases of the singular ended 
iu -6, and the nominative and accusative plural in -ert. To the 
extensive declension thus arising all nouns ending in -e came to be 
assimilated, including feminine nouns in which this ending had 
been extended from the obll(|Uo cases to the notninative^ingular, 
such as Imule hand (Old English hmul, dative luauht)^ rnmne sin 
(Old English eyim, dative eynne). Wo olwcrvo here the same 
instinctive struggle against tlie ambiguities indueed by the pro- 
gress of phouctie change that wo have seen in the noun-declension 
of the northern and midland dialects, although the remedial 
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devices adopted were dilFerent. In the period vrith which we are 
here concerned, southern English did not greatly extend the -es 
genitives beyond their original range, while -es, as a plural ending, 
was nearly confined to those nouns that had -as in Old TCngliHh, 
and to neuters (like word) in which the singular and plural 
nominatives had had the same form. The Old English termination 
-wn, which marked the dative plural in all declensions, survived 
as -en. Tho genitive plural had two forms, -e and -me (Old 
English -a, -ena ) ; the latter, as tho more distinct, encroached on 
the domain of the foimer, so that “king of kings” was Hngem 
Hng instead of hbigG king (Old Englisli cyninga eyning). 

Tho histtwy of pronominal forms, like that of tho declension 
of nouns, exhibits certain changes serving to relieve the want of 
distinctness in tho traditional system. These changes began in the 
Anglian districts, and did not, for the most part, reach tho Baxon 
region till after Chaucer’s time, The forms of the Old English 
pronouns of the third person, in all dialects, were, in several 
instances, curiously near to being alike it» pronunciation. The 
masculine nominative M was not very difibrent from tho feminine 
nominative and accusative hMo (also Me, M), and this closely 
resembled tho plural nominative and accua«vtivc Me or M, The 
dative singular masculine and neuter was him, and tho dative < 
plural was he,<m. 'Ilie genitive and dative singular of the feminine 
pronoun was Idre, and the genitive plural was heora. The one 
form Mb served for tho genitive both of the nvasculino h^. and of 
tho neuter hU. (Tho forms here cited are West Baxon, the diver- 
S^nco) of tho other dialects being unimportant.) As the pronouns 
were most commonly unomphatic, such difibrences as those between 
Mm and heom, Mre and heora, would, usually, be slighter in speedh 
than they appear in writing, and with the general weakening of 
unstressed vowels that took place in Middle English they were 
simply obliterated. In southera Middle English the resulting 
ambiguities remained unremetlied; but, in the north and a great 
part of tho midlandR, they were got rid of by tho jn’oeess (very rare 
in the history of languages) of adopting jwonouns from a foreign 
tongue. In many parts of these regions the Eaues and Northmen 
fonned%o minority, or a powerful minority, of the population, and 
it is from their language that we obtain the wor^ now written 
they, their, them and, perhaiw, also she, though its precise ori^n is 
not clear. She (written am) occurs in the Peterborough (Jhronicle 
ai)out 1104. It does not appear in tho Ormukm (about 1200), 
which retains the native pronoun in tho fum sAo ; tiie srmiewhat 
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later east midland Gemds and Easodw has both words, gTte or ge 
and sge or sche. After 1300, stcho is universal in the northern 
dialect and 8clt& in east midland; bnt ho was common in west 
midland down to the end of the century, and still rcniains in the 
local speech of many distrieta The Ormndtim has always thug 
(written hut retains heore, hemm beside the newer thHVf 
them (written pejjre, pejjtn); in the foni’tecnth century fheg, 
their, them are found fully established in all northern and east 
midland writings, while, in the wesi^ hg for “they" continued 
in use. Early in the twelfth century, the accxisative form of all 
pronouns, except the neuter hit, had been replaced by the dative. 
Chaucer uses s?te and theg; but his Iter serves both for “her” 
(accusative, genitive and dative) and for “their,” and he has 
always hem for “them.” In the south, the curhnw form htufi or 
is was used for “them.” With regard to the other pronouns it will 
suffice to mention that the form ieh (with eh pronotmeed ns in 
“rich") wiis general in the south, while, elsewhere, the Ohl English 
io became i early in the thirteenth century. 

Tlio Old English infections of H<yectiveH and article, and, with 
them, the grammatical genders of nouns, disaiiiiearcd almost entirely 
early in Middle English. The Kentish dialect of the fourteenth 
century, indeed, was exceptionally archaic in these ptiinte; in the 
AyenhUe (written 1.340) wo find, for instance, the accusative 
masculine form of the adjective and article i!» '*mte graine dyouol” 
(a great devil) and "thane dyath,” for which Chaucer would have 
written “a gret deuel” and "the deetlu" In other districts of 
the south, also, considerable traces of grammatical gender and 
at^jective inflection are found quite late. Hut the north midland 
English of the Ormulum is, in these i*eHpect 8 , netirly identicid with 
that of Chaucer. The article is regularly the undecline<l; gender 
is determined purely l»y sox; and the iw^eetive (with rare ex- 
ceptions) has no otlier inflectional endings than the final -e used 
when the atycctivo procodos a definite or a plural noun. In the 
north, where final unstressed vowels had been silent, the atyec- 
tive and article were uninflected, and grammatical gender had 
ceased to exist, before the fourteenth coutuiy. 

Among the most easily recognisable characteristics of* Middle 
English dialects aro certain differences in the coiyugation of 
tlie verb. In Ohl English, the third iHsrson singular, and all the 
persons of the plural, of the present indicative, ende<l in -tit, with a 
difference in the preceding vowel: thus, hi/kat to love, iSrcm to 
teach, give (in West Baxon) hA Ivfadt^ hM Wreth, and *08 ktj^ath, 
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w<5 Imath In the northern dialect, this -th had, in the tenth 
century, already begun to give way to and northern writings 
of about 1300 show -es both in the third singular and in the plural 
as the universal ending. The midland dialect, from 1200 onwards^ 
had in the plural -en, perhaps taken over from the present sub- 
junctive or the past indicative; this ending, often reduced to -e, 
remains in the language of Chaucer. The third singular ended in 
-eth in midland English (so also in Chaucer); but the northern -s, 
which has now l>een adopted almost everywhere, even in rustic 
speech, is found in many midland writings of the fourteenth 
century, esiHJcially in those of the west The southern dialect 
preserved the West Haxon forms with little change: we find fee 
htriefh, ire licrkth in the fourteenth century. The plural indicative 
present of the verb to he had several quite unconnected forms in 
Old Kngliali: dndem and hloth in all dialects, earm, aron in Nortb- 
umbHan and Mercian. In the thirteenth century, dnden occurs 
in the north midland Ormidim and some southern writings. In 
the fourteenth century, northen: writings have are (monosyllabic), 
midland variKi between aren or o/re and hesnit hen, while the 
southern form is beoth or hufk. 

The Northumbrian dialect had, in the tenth ccutui^, already 
reduced the -an of the infinitive to -a, and, in the northern 
English of the fourteenth century, the infinitive and the first 
person singular present were destitute of endings (the final -e, 
tlumgh often written, lusing shown by the metre to bo silent). In 
other dialeuts, the infinitive ended in -en, for which -e occurs 
with incroasing frequency from the thirteenth century oitwards. 
Chaucer and (lower have both forms; their metre require the 
final to be sounded in this as in most of the other instances, bat 
it is probable that, in ordinary speech, it was generally silent before 
A.1J. 1400. 

Ibc fomw of the present imrticiplo, which, in Old English, ended 
in -rntlr, aftbnl a well-marked (iritoriou of dialect in Middle English. 
Tlie northern dialect had/«i(a/«/, the southern /rtWiWc; in the 
midland dialect, faltnnde or fiillende gradually gave place to 
fcMnge, which is the form used by Chaucer. 

It w impoifflible In this chapter to pursue the history of 
esrly English inflections in all its details, but, before leaving the 
subject of the development of the grammar, we must say a few 
words on the question how fhr the rapid simplification of the 
declension and coqjngation in the twelfth and succeeding centuries 
was an efibet of the Norman conquest The view, ouce universally 
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held, and still entertained by many persons, that the establishment 
of Norman rule was the main cause by which this change was 
brought about, is now abandoned by all scholars. We have seen 
that, in the north of England, the movement towartls a simpler 
grammatical system had made no small progress a hundred years 
before duke William landed ; and the causes to which this move- 
ment was due wore such as could not fail to bo increasingly 
eifeetiva The intimate mixture of Danish and native iwpula- 
tions in the north and over a great part of the midlands must, no 
doubt, have had a powerful influence in reinforcing the tendencies 
to change that already existed. So far as these districts are 
concerned, it is not too much to say that the history of Knglish 
grammar would have been very nearly what it actually was if the 
Conquest had never taken place. It is peculiarly worthy of note 
that the southern dialect, which wc should exiKJct to be moat 
affected by the French influence, and which, with regard to 
vocabulary, eerhihdy was ho, woh, of all dialccto of Middle English, 
the most consorvativo in its gmmmar. AjmI there is g<M»d reason 
to believe that, even in the south, the qmheri language hod 
travelled a considerable distance towards the Middle English 
sta^ before the fateful date A.D. KHJO. Only twenty years after 
the Conquest, the Norman scribes of Domesday Hook, writing 
phonetically and without influence from English trmlition, spell local 
and iKsrsonal names in a way which shows that the oral language 
had tmdergone certain changes that do not regularly manifest 
themselves in native writings until much later. And some of the 
charters of the time of Edward the CoJifessor, which exhibit 
modernisms that are commonly attributed to the scrilsis of the 
late MKS in which they are preserved, are, proluibly, less altered 
from their original form than is genertdly imagined. 'Otis remark 
applies csi>ccially to inftnual documents not pnaiooding from 
profotwional scrivonors, such, for instance, as tlie interesting letter 
of the monk Edwin about 1U67, printed in Kemble’s Godm 
DipUmaUem, No. 922. 

What the Norman conquest really did was to tear away the 
veil that litomry conservatism had thrown over the changt^ of the 
spoken tongue, 'fite ambition of Englishmen to ac(|Uiro the 
language of the ruling dass, imd the influx of foreign monks into 
the reUgions houses that were the sources of literary instruction, 
soon brought about the cessation of all systonutiiic training In the 
use of Englislt Tlie upper and middle classes became bilingual ; 
and, though English might still be tlte language whioh they 
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preferred to speak, they learned at school to read and write 
nothing but French, or French and Latia When those who had 
been educated under the new conditions tried to write English, 
the literary conventions of the past generation had no hold upon 
them ; they could write no otherwise than as they spoke. Gfhis is 
the true explanation of the apparently rapid change in the 
grammar of English about the middle of the twelfth century. 

It would, however, be a mistake to say that the new conditions 
produced by the Coiiqtiest were wholly without influence on the 
inflectional Htructnrc of the spoken language. Under the Norman 
kings and their succuHsors, England was {Kditically and adminis- 
tratively united as it had never been before ; iutercoui’sc between 
the diflbroiit {Hirts of the country became less diflicult ; and the 
greater freedom of intercommunication assisted the southward 
diflhsion of those grammatical simplifications that had been 
developed in the northern dialect. The use of the French 
language among large classes of the population, which has left 
such profound traces in the English vocabulary, must have tended 
to accelerate the movement towards disuse of inflectional endings ; 
though this influence must remain rather a matter of al)stract 
probability than of dcmoustmblc fact, Ixjcauso we have no means 
of distingnishing its etfccts from those of other tavuscs that 
wore operating in the muno direction. Pcrhaiw the use of the 
preposition of instciul of the genitive infioction, and the polite 
Hul»titution of the plural for the singular in pronouns of the 
second {Ksimm, wci ‘0 due to imitation of French modes of expression ; 
but, in otlior rcsiajcts, hardly any specific influence of French upon 
JIhigiyi grammar can be shown to have existed. 

In the main, therefor^ the diflPerences between the grammar of 
Old English and that of the English of Chaucer’s day must be 
ascribed to intental agencies, helped to a certain extent by the 
influence of the language of the Bcandinavian settlors. The French 
influence intnalnctsl by the Normaii coiuiucst had only a com- 
paratively snuil! otrcct. 


a Peonuhoiation ahd SEBLUsra 

The runic alphabet that had been used by the heathen English 
was, soon after ihair conversion, superseded (for most purposes) by 
the Latin alphabet of 33 letters, to which afterwards wore added 
^e tiiree chmwsters y (w, called toyn/n), {th, called tfitora), which 
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belonged to the runic alphabet, and C, differentiated from d by the 
addition of a cross-bar. The last-mentioned character was used 
indifferently with p, the two sounds of our modem th (in tftich and 
in this) not being graphically distinguished. The u or i’, and the i, 
were, in ordinary Old English si)elliug, used only as vowels, the 
Latiu practice of using them as consonants not lieing followed. 
On the early coins, the sound expressed in modern French by a 
and in (Jerman by ii was rendered by writing a V with an I inside 
it This compound character in MSS became and this was 
identified with the Roman y. Instead of qu, the combination cp 
was used in Old English ; h occurs in some MSS, but was commonly 
replaced by c; « was uscfl, though very seldom, with its con- 
temporary Latiu value of fs. 

It is not necessary to give in this place any account of the 
changes in orthogi-aphy during the Old English imriod, Alx>ut 
A.». 1000, the vowels were proliably sounded nearly as in modem 
Italian, except that s) stood for a sound intermediate between 
those of a and e (i-.e. the modern southern sound of a in pat), and 
that p, as already romarke<l, was like the French u. Tbe long 
■vowels, which had the same sounds as the corresponding short 
vowels prolonged, were, at an early period, denoted by doubling, 
and, later, by a mark (about equally resembling an acute and a 
circumflex jwcent) over the letter ; but this was often omitted. 
Tbe consonants had, for the most part, the same sounds as is 
modem English, but some exceptions must bo mentioned. Several 
consonant letters had more than one sound, and, in the case of 
nujst of those, modem English retains the Old English pronuncia- 
tion, though not always the same written Hyinlad. Tims, in /an 
fan, iT/m oven, saxi seed, rlsmi rise (sonndeil “rise "), ppum thin, 
dropor hrotlier, mra care, cfioitt chalk, sfiPup sheep, sco/ school, 
god g<H)d, {/Mr year, ping thing, migon to singe, thoga dog, eeg 
edge, the Old English sounds of / s, c, m, g, ng and eg were 
exactly, or nearly, those of the lettora occupying the same place 
in the modeni fonus of these words. In the middle or at the 
end of a word, g was sounded diftcrently acoonling tt> the 
nature of the neighbouring vowels; in daig day it wjpj pro- 
nounced like y hi “year,” Imt in the plumi days it hod 

a sound that might be written gh, differing from the rh in loch 
just as g difl'ers from L 'J'he letter h, when initial, was pronounced 
as at present ; but, in other positions, it was pronounced like the 
flomwn ch (either guttiiml as in ut;h or imlatal as in ick, accord- 
ing to the souiuls which it followed). It will bo soon that* with 
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few exceptions, our ancestors of the eleventh century pronounced 
the consonantal part of their words much as we do, even when 
they wrote it with different letters. 

ITie striking change in the written language of England during 
the twelfth century was, to a considerable extent, a matter of mere 
spelling. Ah was |K>intcd out in the preceding section, soon after 
the Norman conquest chihlren ceased to be regularly taught to 
read aiwl write English, and were taught to read and write French 
instead. Wlucn, therefore, the nnisa of the new genei'ation tried to 
write English, they had no orth(»gmphical tmditions to guide 
them, and Imd to siMill the words phonetically according to French 
rules. They «hc<1 ck instead of the old c, when it was pronounced 
as in nricf. clnirch. Tlie sound of the Old English se in semmt 
shame, which did not exist at that time in French, was rendered 
by »8i mh, «eh, or ah. The French qu took the place of cp. The/ 
Iwtwoon vowels (pronounced v) was replaced by « or ® (those being 
still, as long afterwards, treated as forms of one and the same 
letter, used indifferently for vowel and consonant). The Old 
English symlHil m was dropped, its place being taken by a or e. 
The sound of the Old Englisln //, in the dialects where it survived, 
was expresHCfl by n ; and that of the Old English long n waa 
written wf, m in French. 

Of cotii'Ho, those changes did not take place all at once. It is 
not t<» 1)0 HUiiiKJsed that no one over read an Old English MS, and 
there was, for a long time, some mixture of the traditional s|)elling 
with the new one. Home few English sounds admitted of no 
tolerable iDprosentatiou in the French alplmbet; and for the 
expreesion of these the native characters were retained in use. 
The letters ]), 8 and p were used, though often blunderingly, even 
1^ scriboR who, in oAer respects, were thoroughly French in their 
spelling ; though often we find their sounds awkwardly rendered 
by t, tk, M, or d, and w. And in the twelfth century, though the 
continental variety of the ftoinan alphalmt was generally tised for 
writing English, it was fonnd conveuieut to retain the native form 
2 of the letter g for those two of its soutuls that the French g lacked, 
namel]^ those of gh and g (as in year), A new letter was thus 
added to the alphabet and, though it came to he written j, exactly 
like 1^0 contemporary form of %, it preserved its name ‘*yok” 
imtil the fourteenth centuty. It may be remarked in passing that 
the ambiguity of pronunciation of this letter has misled modem 
writers into calling the author of the Brut “ Laymnon ” instead of 
“ Laghamon the Incorrect form, however, has become too well 
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known to bo displaced In addition to the two original Talnea of 
the “yok,” it very early obtained a third use, being employed 
(without indicating any change of pronunciation) instead of the 
Old English h in certain positions, as in hiiit, ibroyt, r<m% for 
which the older spelling was cniM, gd>roht, ruh. But, in the 
fourteenth century, many writers substituted y ot i for j, when 
pronounced as in 3eer (year), and gh in all other cases. In the 
thirteenth century, the letters p and 5 went out of use, the former 
being replaced by the northern French w. The letter was 
retained; but, although it was still called “thorn" in the four- 
teenth century, it seems in Chaucer’s time to have been reganled 
as a mere compendium for th, which generally took its place except 
initially. It may be noted that Thomas Usk, in the acrostic 
sentence of his Testament of Love (1387) spells \in (thine) with 
the four letters THIN. The adoption of a number of French 
words like iim (joy), in which i was pronounced like the modeni 
English y, introduced the consonantal use of this letter into 
English orthogniphy. 

Tlie Old English initial combination M survived (written Ih) in 
some dialects down to the fourteenth century; but hr was very 
early reduced to r. For the Old English to, Middle English 
writers substituted loh, though the h was, at first, often omitted 
in this combination as in other positions, by scribes of French 
education. The northern spelling qtm, quilk for wha, whUk (who, 
which) arose from a dialectal pronunciation of as wh, which 
still survives locally in a few words. 

From the twelfth century onwards, the letter y, when used 
ns a vowel, was treated as a mere alternative form of i. 

The Ormvlwn is written in a iKsculiar phonetic spelling devised 
by the author himself. This is iMwod, to a considerable extent, on 
native tnulition, though the handwriting is of the continental 
tyi«j. There are, however, some of the now featuroa Onn uses 
ch and sh ns wo do now, and retains the Old English form of g for 
the two sounds which the French g had nob A device peculiar 
to himself is the appropriation of different shapes of the letter g to 
the two sounds in god (good) and egge (edge). But the mo^t note- 
worthy chantcteristic of his orthography is the method of indicating 
the quantity of the vowels. 'Plio shortness of a vowel, in a syllable 
ending with a consonant^ is shown by doubling tlto following 
oonsoimnt, as in (Jrisstcamimn. When the short vowel ended a 
syllable in the middle of a word, Onn marked it as in tHhemn, 
and very often (though not always) indicated a long vowel by one, 
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two, or even three “acute accents " over the letter. This elaborate 
and cumbrous system found no imitators, but, as preserved in the 
author’s auto^ph MS, it is one of the most important aids that 
we possess f<jr iiscertaining the English pronunciation of the time. 

The changes in Hi>elling that we have thtis far noticed are 
merely chattgi's in the manner of rri>r&ienting sound. There were 
others that were the result of altered pronnneiation. It very 
often hapjiens that very considerable changes take place in the 
HoniidH of a language without aftecting the spelling, even when (as 
was, apfiarently, the awe in Middle English) there is no general 
prejudice agninst dcviatioiw from traditional correctness of ortho- 
graphy, i*roiuinciation, as a general rule, is not altered deliberately, 
but nncouHcionsly. In tlic utterance of what is intended and 
boKcval to Ixs one and the same vowel or consonant sound, each 
generation may vary to an almost imperceptible extent from that 
which preceded it : «nd, if these alight changes are all in the same 
direction, tlie difference may, in the eitd, become indefinitely great. 
Tim nonuid result in such cases is that the letter comes to have a 
now phonetic value, ami the s|X 9 ii!ng is not affected The reason 
why there wore exceptions to this normal course of things in 
Middle English was partly that Hometimes two originally distinct 
aouttds HO (levelojted as to lascome identical, and jtartly that the 
orthography of French supplied a kind of external standard. 

Tlie history of the changes in English pronunciation down to 
the time «>f (lhaticor la far too intricate to bo treated hero with 
any approach to comploteni»iH; but a few of its salient points may 
be bri^y Indicated. 

The first remark to be made is that the course of development 
of severe of the Old Ikiglish sounds was quite different in diffsrent 
parts of tho countiy. When we compare the modern English 
pronunciation of ibme, stone, with fhe Scotch and northern luma, 
we see tho last term of a diveigont development (which 
bc^n very early) of tho Old English long a (pronounced as a in 
fe^er). While the northern dialect progressively altered the 
lound in one diructUm, the midland and southern dialects pro- 
greMdv|ly altered it in the opptwlte direction. We cannot precij»ly 
tell how fhr the change in the northern pronundalaon had pro- 
ceeded in tho fourteenth century, because the spelling was not 
affected. But, in other dialects, as we know firom various kinds of 
evidence, the sound was that of tihe “ open 0 " as in lord, and it 
was expressed in writing by 0 or 00. The wowis “goad" (Old 
English ffOd) and “good ” (Old English gOd) are both written good 
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in Chancer’B spelling, but they were not pronounced alike ; if the 
sounds had been confused they would not have been separated 
again in later pronunciation ; and Cliaucer never rimes a word 
that has the “open o” with one containing the “close o.” The 
latter retained its old pronunciation (that of the BVcnch o in rose), 
perhaps a little modified in the direction of its modem equivalent, 
the 00 In coot 

The long e, like the long 0 , had an “open” and a “close" 
pronunciation, which Chancer also keeps apart in his rimes. 
The open comes from the Old English (Anglian) at, and the 
close l from Old English <!, So. A word like chepe to buy (from 
Old English ceapimi) which had the open S, could not correctly 
rime with a word like Jtepe to keep (from (Span) which had the 
close 8. In northern dialects, the distinction was so slight that 
poets freely allowed the two sounds to rime with one another. 

Ill all the dialects of Middlo English, the short vowels H, 8, 
when ending an accented syllable, wore lengthened, 8 and ii 
becoming open 8 and open o. In Ohnucer’s pronunciation, Tmtc 
meat (Old English mUc) was an exact rime to gretc, the plural of 
the ati(jectivo great (Old English but not to grete, to greet 

(Old English grHan)\ yrote throat (Old English yrotu) rimed 
with hole to command (Old English Mtan), but not with bdte 
benefit (Old English hot). 

The Old English g (pronounce<l ii) kept its original sound in 
the south-west, and, i>orhapH, in parts of the west midland, being 
written u when short, and ui or uy when long *, in Kent, it had 
become c before the Conquest; elsewhere, it was sounded exactly 
like and written, like that stnind, indiftercutly i or y, 'flto words 
“fire,” “sin,” “knit," have, accordingly, in the <lifi’ercnt localities 
the tlirce typos of fonn/uir, wr,Jiir; mimic, zmne, mine; hiitUe, 
hu’tte, hiiite, Chaucer, whose Eondon English was mainly oast 
midland, uses occasionally a Kentish form like knette. 

With regard to the pronunciation of consonants, there is 
little that needs to be said, as, for the most part, the Old English 
sounds not only continued unchanged down to the end of the 
fourteenth ceiitury, but remain so to the present daj:. The 
pronunciation of initial /and 8 as « and « ("vather t»mo vrom 
Zummorsiiet which sounds so strange to visitors to the south- 
western counties, was, in the fourteenth century, current all oVor 
the south; in fact, the Kentish Ayenhitc 0/ imeyt, of exhibits 

this pronunciation in the orthogmphy with greater regularity than 
any other extant book. Tlio gh sound of the letter j gradually 
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changed into that of uo, and this change was represented in the 
spelling. In the earlier of the two MSS of the poetical chronicle 
called the BnU, written at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, the author’s name appears as “ La 3 ainon,” but, in the later 
MS, written before lUOO, it is turned into “Laweman.” On the 
other hand, in 1340, the Kentish Ayenbite has still forms like 
2orje (sorrow) instead of Chaucer’s mrtce. 


4. CHANORS IK VoCABULABy. 

If the Norman compiest had little influence on the development 
of Knglish grammar, its effects on the vocabulary of the language 
were profound. It intr<Mluced, as we have already observed, an 
age in which all educated Englishmen spoke French in addition to 
their native tongue, and, for the most part, wrote nothing but 
French and Latin. French became the languf^e of law and 
gnvcnimont, of war and of the chase, and of all that pertained to 
the life of the wealthier classes. Of the vernacular literature 
from the Oonquest to the middle of the fourteenth century, by far 
the greater part consisted of tmnslations from French and l^atin. 
It is true that, down U> the end of the thirteenth century, nearly 
all that WHH written in English was intended for readers wlu> were 
comiHtrativcly uuUtarned ; Imt even tlicse reailors could be reason- 
ably supposed to have some degree of acquaintance with the 
feshiunablo language, for, as a rule, the man who absolutely knew 
nothing but English prolsibly could not read at all. And when, 
once more, it became customary to write in English for highly 
educated people, authors could venture, without any fear of not 
being understood, to borrow freely from the literary, as well as 
from the popular, vocabulary of the French language. 

Under those circumstances, it is not wonderftil that the English 
langimge received a largo and rapidly increasing accession of 
French worJis. A few, indeotl, seem to have come in oven before 
the Norman coiwiuost: r.nt^,lip(dl {jkme4‘pol) j)eourH in a ghjssary of 
the early eleventh century, and pr<fwl (Old English prUt, Old 
Norse fhiOr), if it be really French, must have been adopted much 
earlier. In the Peterborough Ghrmide, written about 1164, the 
French words amount to nearly a score. Their character is sig- 
nlftcant. They include emperiee empress, mniem countess (of 
Ai^on), eurt court (king Henry 11 “held mycel curt’’ at London 
in 1164), diMim to dub a kiught, prison, privilege, rente, temerie 
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(the name of an impost). We are told that king Henry 11 “ dide 
god iiMice and makede paii [peace].” It is noteworthy, as indica- 
tive of foreign influence in the monasteries, that we find such 
words as and _pro<5e8ato«, and that carited (charity) api)ear8 

as the technical name at the abbey of Peterborough for a baiK^uet 
given to the poor. 

About a hundred words of French origin may l)o collected from 
the southern and south midland homilies of the twelfth century, 
although these works are, to a great extent, only slightly modomis^ 
transcripts of older originals. Most of these new words, as might 
be expected, relate to matters of religion or of ecclesiastical 
observance; but a few, such us poverty, rkhes, Jumour, 

rohhery, must have been already in popular use. Tlio north 
midland Omiulum, written about 1200, is almost entirely free 
from French worda The author intended his work to Im recited 
to illiterate people, and, therefore, strove to use plain language. 
But bis employment of such a word as yyn, ingenuity (a shortened 
form of the IVench myin) shows that, oven in his neighbourhood, 
the vernacular of the humbler classes had not cscajKxl the contaj^ou 
of French influence. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century, Layamon uses 
nearly a hundred French words, many of which, it is interesting to 
note, are not identical with those occurring in the corresponding 
I>a»iageH of his original. In the later text of the Brvi, written 
about 1276, the reviser has not unfro<iuetitly substituted words 
of French etymology for the native words used by Layamon 
himself. 

The Bouthem vemion of the Ancren Mwk, which is nearly 
contempomry with Layamon’s Brut, is much more exotic in 
vocabulary, more than four hundred French words having been 
enumerated as occurring in it. It ajjpoarrt, however, from certain 
passages in this work, that the women for whose instruction it was 
primarily written wore conversant not only with French, hut also 
with I.<atin. Wo may, therefore, presume that the author has 
allowed himself greater freedom in introducing literary French 
words than he would have done if he had been mldressing romlers 
of merely ordinary culturo. Still, it is probable that ‘a veiy 
considerahlo imuilmr of tlio words that appear in this Ixmk for 
the first time ha<l already come to he commonly used among 
oducatml Knglish people. The occurrence of comisiunds of French 
verbs and atycctives with native prefixes, os (espoused), 

mis-ipakd (dissatisfied), utistabk, is some evidence that the writer 
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waa in these instances making use of words that were already 
recognised as English. 

In the writings of the end of the thirteenth century and the 
first hsilf of the fourteenth, the proportion of Romanic words is so 
gr^t that we may correctly say that the literary English of the 
period was a mixed language. The interesting group of poema^ 
perhaps all by one author, consisting of Aliaaunder, Arthur md 
Merlin and Oceur de Lion, contain many long passages in which 
nearly every important verb, noun and adjective is French. Nor 
is this mixed vocabulary at all peculiar to works written in the 
south of England. In Cursor Mnmli, and oven in the prose 
of llichard Ilolle, which are in the northern dialect, there is, on 
the avemgo, at least one French word in every two lines. The 
alliterativo poetry of the west midland and northern dialects 
from about 1350 onwards has an oxtniordinary abundance of 
words of French origin, many of which are common to several of 
the poets of this school, and do not occur elsewhere. The notion 
prevalent among writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, that Ohaucor corrupted the English language by the copious 
introduction of French words, was curiously wide of the mark. 
In r(»lity, his language is certainly less marked by Gallicisms 
than that of most of the other poets of his time, and oven than 
that of some poets of the early yearn of the fourteenth century. 
It cannot bo aljsolutely proved that he ever, even in his transla- 
tions, made use of any foreign word that Imd not already gained 
a recognised place in the English vocabulary. 

The English literature of the eleventh century is almost wholly 
written in the southern dialect, which was comparatively little 
exposed to Scandinavian influence. We find in it, therefore, only 
a very small number of Norse or Bmiidi words, such as fUaga 
a business partner, “fellow”; lagu law; hiimwl “house-carl,” 
memlmr of the king's household ; hUshonda master of a house, 
“husbiUMl"; hilsthig assembly of the “housecarls” ; iUlaga out- 
law, Rut when, in the thirteenth century, the language spoken in 
the nortit and the north midlands again began to appear in a 
written form, the strongly Hcandinavian character of its vocabulary 
becomdk apparent. The diction of the OnmUvm, whose author 
bore a Scandinavian name, is full of Danish words, many of which 
are not otherwise found in English literature, though some of 
these are preserved in modem rustic dialects. In Omsofr MmM, 
in Qmeds and Exodm, In Havdok, in the writings of Robert 
Mannyng of Brunne in Liuoolmhire, and in the west midland 
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alliterative poctiy, the large Scandinavian element muat, even if 
other pccoliHrities uf dialect had been al)ecnt^ have l)ecu quite 
sufficient to render these works very difficult reading for nativea of 
the south of England. In several iimtances, native words that were 
in extremely common use were suiKsrseded by IJanish synonyms : 
eaU took the place of c'tgan (another Old English word of the same 
meaning, cleojmn, remained as efe^w;), nivmji was displjmed by Uiie 
and vporpan by cost. 

The freedom with which words could bo adopted from French 
to express complex and abstract notions had a marked cftect in 
checking the augmentation of the English vocabulary by means 
of composition. Tlie new ctnniiounds that arose in Middle English 
down to the end of the fourteenth century arc extremely 
few. Individual writers ocCiisionally ventnre<l on experiments in 
this direction, cspcciaily in tninslations of Latin formations like 
Pan Miohcl’s (“again-hiting") for remorse; or Wyclff's 
haimermiytitr for the mdlexdttr of the Vxdyntf, and mnd-hcir^m for 
ammntia ; but their coinages seldom found general acceptance. 
The prefixes he-,/or~ and with- (in the seiiso of “against"), were, 
however, used to form many now verbs. Iho old derivative suffixos, 
for tbe most part, continued in use. Hew abstract nouns wore 
formed from a^ectives and substantives by the addition of the 
endings -nm, -hode and -hede (the modem -hood, -head)md -ship; 
new a<]i)ectiveH in -sum, -Jkd, -lich {-ly)\ and new agent-nouiw in 
-ere. ^e ending -vug was more and more frequently added to 
verbs to form nouns of action, and, before the end of the fourteenth 
century, the derivatives so formed had come to be used as mere 
gerunds. The suffix -liekei-ly) became a regular moans of fonning 
ad verba As the Old English endings -en and -iegr, used to 
form iioutiH denoting persons of the female sex, had iMiconko 
obsolete, the French -ema was adopted, and added to native wonls, 
as in goddme, fimukm and ekerem (a female slayer). In the 
aouthem dialect of the thirteenth century, there appears a curious 
abundance of feminine agent-nouns foraied from verbs by ad<ling 
the suffix -Ud, of wluch there are one or two examples in Old 
English, though, singularly enough, they have been found imly in 
Northumbrian. Instances of this formation from the tLtmen 
Mwte, are beggild a woman given to hogging, cheajnld a female 
bargainer, gntceJiild a female gi'umbler, imihelM a fentale 
chatterer, totild a woman fond of peeping; otlmr wonls of this 
formation which do not imidy any disiMiragomcnt are /odriM 
a nurse, and motUd a female advocate. Besides the feminines 
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in -me, the fourteenth century shows a few examples of the 
practice, which aftei*wards became so common, of appending 
Bomanic suffixes to native words. Hampole has troimhle for 
credible, Wyclif everlastingtee (after etemitee), and Chaucer sio- 
gardrie and dogardie (“sluggardry”), and eggemmt instigation 
(from the verb “to egg”). 

Several of the new words that came into very general use in or 
Iwjfore the fourteenth century are of unknown or doubtftil origin. 
Such are the verb Idll, which apiieara first in Layamon under the 
form cullea ; and the substantive micfl (whence the verb), which 
superseded the Ohl hhiglish efene (stenchi originally applicable no 
loss to a delightful odour than to an unpleasant one. Some of the 
new words, as left (hand), which took the place of the Old Bn gliHli 
trymtre, and tpied bud, have uognntes in Low German, but arc not 
likely to have been adopted from the continent ; they more pro- 
bably descend from non-literary Old English dialects. Boy and 
girl (the latter originally a])plied to a young person of either sex), 
lad and lam, are still of unccrbiin origin, though conjecture more 
or loss plausible have been ofiered. 

Not less remarkable than the abundance of new words added 
to the English vocabulary in the early Middle English period is the 
multitude of Old English words that went out of use. Anyone who 
will take the trojiblc to go through a lew’ pages of an Old English 
<lictionary, noting all the words that cannot be found in any writer 
later than about the j'car 12r»o, will probably be surprised at tlieir 
enormous number. Perhaps the most convenient way of illus- 
trating the umgititude of the loss which the language sustained 
before the middle of the thirteenth century will be to take a piece 
of Old Englirfj prose, and to indicate those words occurring in It 
that became obaolote before the date mentioned. The follow- 
ing passage is the beginning of Aelfric’s homily on St Guthbort, 
written about A.i>. lOOO. Of the words printed in italics, one or 
two occur in the Onnutum and other works of the beginning 
of the thirteenth centnry, hut the majority dimxppeared much 
earlier. 

Outhbesttu, se fa&lga Usoon, snT- Cuthberi, the holy bishop, shining 
nondeonm&negnmg'eesmunguinand In many merito and holy houonni, Is 
h&Ugum gej^nc^um, on beofenan rioo in glory, reigning in the kingdom of 
ndd ^am simlhtigum Hcyppende on heaven with tho Almighty Craator. 
fioere bliise rixiende, wulUra^. 

Btida, 86 motara £ngla I^oda Beda, the wise teacher of the 
ISreow, }*1b<» h&lgau lif endebyrdtice English peoples, wrote this holy 
mid wnnderfullum herungom, ngt*er man’s life in order with wonderful 

B. Ih I. CM. XIX. 26 
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geatiaTanifealdre gereecednyste ge pmWs, both according to aimplo 
mft£sleo\>liceregvddunge,ferrAi, tjs narration and according to poetio 
Hwde ooHico B^a ho eadiga fiong. Beda hu* truly told nn that 
Crtth]>erhtua, i>a ho waan eahta- tho hlcRMtd Cuihlwri, when he waa 
iointre oild, am, swii bw& him his a child of eight, ran, as his ignorant 
nyf entice yld tihte, plegende mid his age impelled him, playing with chil- 
efenealdwii’, ac so mlmihtiga God dren of his own age; hut Almighty 
wolde styran t>wre nytennym his GmI willed to guide the ignorance of 
geoorenan Cuthberhtnn |>urh mytie- his chosen Cuthbert by the admoui* 
gange gelimpliees laretnoet, and tion of a fitting teacher, and sent 'to 
Sseude him t6 in ^rywintre oild, him a cinid Oiree years old, who 

his dytliean plegan mid rebuked his foolish play wisely with 

wordum whdice |>reade. serious words. 

In the first thirty lines of Aelfric’s homily on St llregory, there 
occur the following words, none of wldeh survived iMjyoml tlic 
middle of tho thirteeuth century: amlwmrd igeseiit, gedeor/ 
labour, gf'cmjrdnym study, gmi'digllcc blessedly, blyrng worship, 
mtbreydmi to turn away, yehlymi to subdue, drahtmmg manner of 
life, Bimtelllce. plainly, imr man, gf-.re.ccan to relate, hmfiest pious, 
d6m}md bom, se^dboren nobly born, »«%)> kindred, wifa senator, 
geglengan t(» a<lorn, moegau to sound, bo called, wac/d watchftil, 
bdHtd command, herigentUlce laudably, gmtndclian to nianifoBt. 

It is common to regard the ubeolescence of Old English words 
after the Conquest as a more consequence of the introduction 
of now wtjrds from BVench. Tho alien words, it is supposesd, drove 
their native synonyms out of use. It is not to lie denied tl^ tlda 
was, to a considerable extent, the case. On tho whole, however, it 
would probably bo more true to say that tho adoption of fore^pa 
words was rendered necessary because tho native words expressing 
tho same lueaningH had ceased to be current. When the literary 
use of Koglish hud for one or two gcucrati»»iis Imen almost entirely 
discontinued, it was ineviuhio that the words that belonged purely 
to tho literary language should he forgotten. And a cultivated 
literary dialect always retains in use a multitude of words 
were once colloquial, but which even educated persons wonld 
consider too bookish to be employed in familiar speech. There 
wore also, no doubt, in the language of English writers from Alfred 
onwards, very many compounds and derivatives which, though 
intelligible enough to all readers, wore mere artificial formations 
that never had any oral currency at all When tlio scholars of 
England ceased to write or read English, tho literary tradition was 
broken ; tho only English generally understood was the colloquial 
speech, which itself may very likely have lost not a few words in 
the hundred years after Aelfric’s time. 
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It mlgh^ perhaps, have been expected that the speeial vocabu- 
lary of Old English poetry would have survived to a greater extent 
than wo find it actually to have done. We should not, indeed, 
expect to find much of it in that large |)ortion of Middle English 
poetry which was written in foreign metres and in imitation of 
foreign models. But, aliout the year 135 »j, there ni'ese a school 
of pcKfts who, though they Mere men of learning and <irew 
their material from Eronch and Ijiitiu sources, hud learned tlieir 
art from the unliterary minstrelH who had inlierit<'d the tradition 
of the ancient (lormanic alliterative line. 'Hiese iwets have an 
oxtraordiiKirily abujuiant store of chamcteristic words, which are 
not found in prose literature or in the conteinpomr}' poetry of a 
different school. It nught naturally be supiKiHcd that this dis- 
tinctive vocabulary would consist largely of the words that had 
been i«M:uliur to iK)etic dictioti in Old English times. Bu^ 
in nearly all the words marked in Bweot's AngUt-Smm 
XHctwnary with the sign (f) as {loelkal are M*anttng in Middle 
English. The fourteeittlt century alliterative {Miets use iximo of 
the ancient epic synonyms for "man” or “warrior”: hmt, retilc, 
trye and /reir, representing the Old English fietmt, rine, wiga 
and /reett. A few words that in Old English were i«irt of the 
ordinary language, such as vi/Htai (Middle Englisli mar), wiajak, 
are among the characteristic urehaisms of the later alliterative 
pilots. The fMyeetive myrlr, ntdile, became, in the form athii, one 
of the many synonyms for "man,” ami often apiKiant as itathel, 
pruliably through confusion with tiie <dd English /urlry, a nun. 
The word burt^ a lady, which is familiar to iiUKleni retMiers from 
its survival in late ballad poetry, seems to be the feminine of Ute 
Old English adjective byrde^ bigh-bom, of which only one instuioe 
is known, and that in pros& Several of the (loetfc words of the 
west midland school are of Scandinavian origin, as trine and mir 
(Old Norse kr.yra, to drive}, which are Imth used ftir *‘t<» go." 'flic 
very common wiiitl titfk, a man, represents, with curhms tnuis- 
formation of meaning, the Old Norse tuikr, an interpreter. It is 
poMible that some of tltese wonK which are not found in modem 
dialects, were never cullotiuial English at all, but were adu|nied by 
the po(^ of idle Scandinavian parts of England ihim the lat^:a«ge 
of the ruling class. 

The disappearance of the greater part of the old poetical 
vocabulary is proliably due to its having been, in later Ohi 
English times, preserved only in the literary poetry which ubtahied 
its diction from the imitation of written models. To this poetry 

26—3 
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the alliterative poets of the fourtecHth century owetl nothing ; the 
many archaisms which they retained were those that had l)ecn 
handed down in the unwritten jiopular iwetry on which their 
metrical art was bjised 

5. Engush Dialects in the FouRTBKfTH Cbnti'RY. 

Writers on the history of the English language have lajcn 
accustomed to <iuote, as if it related to the condition of things 
in the year 13flf), the following passage from Trevisa: “All the 
language of the Northumbrians, and specially at York, is wi sharp, 
slitting and froting, and unshape, that wc Houtheni men may that 
language unuothc (hardly] understand.” I’liis sontmuH*, however, 
is not TrovisJi’s own, hut tninslates a <|Uotjition by fligden from 
William of Malmesbury’s Ge»tn Ponti/inmi, vfvitti'n Ijcfore liurt. 
The fact that Higdon and Trevisa rcproiluce Malmesbury’s words 
without comment, can hardly Ins said to prove an> thing. Still, 
although Trovisji’s adoption of Malmesbury’s statement is not, 
considered by itself, very gtJod evidence !is b) the aimuuit of 
dialectal divergence existing in his own time, it a]»})«ars likely 
that, on the whole, the difference iKstwceu the speech of the north 
and that of the south had rather inercJised than diminished lie* 
tween the twelfth and the fourteenth century. It is true that the 
decay <»f the old inflexions Iwul removed some of the dialectal 
distinctions of the earlier period, and that greater freedom of 
intercommunication between different parts of the country had 
not Ijcon without effect in pr<jdHciug some mixture of foima 
But, on the (»tlior hand, the devuhgnnunt of prommciatioti hud Im'oh 
divergent, and the gains ami loascs of tiie vocuhulary ha4i i«*en, (o 
a great extent, tliflurcid, in tlu* (lltferent, i-egions. 

It must Im! rememl)ered that, thnmgiiout the feuntceuth centtiry 
strongly marked {liflercmtes of dialect woi*e imt, jw now, cmtflncd 
to the less educated elusses ; uur is there any clear ovidoneo that 
any writer attempted to use for literary purjJoseH any other dialect 
than that which ho habitually spoke. It is true that Wytdif was 
a man of northern birth, and that the language (»f Ids writings is 
distinctly of the midljuui typo. But this is only what might have 
been cxp<!cted in the <!{ise j>f a distinguished < ixford teaeher, whoso 
life, probably from early boyhood, ha<l boon simut at the university, 
Mon of the highest culture coutiuued to write in eaclt of the throe 
or four principal varieties 4if KngHsh. The dialects may have been 
Hwnowhat low) unlike in their written than in tiieir sjmkon form. 
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liecRUHC the K])elling was too much under the influence of tradition 
to reprcHent accurately the divergent devehipinent of the original 
Hounda But, in spite of the nearness of Canterbury to London, 
it is probable that Oinucer •would not have ftmiid it (fuite easy to 
read the Aymbite 0 / luwyf, ■yi'hieU wtw •written about the time 
when he wjis Iwirn ; nor would he have felt much more at home 
with the writings of his conteinponiries nniong the west midland 
alliterative jHiets or tljose of northern jK>ets like Ijaurentie Minot. 
At any rate, a modem reader who has learned to understand 
(liaueer without gi'fut difiiculty commonly finds himself very 
mnch at a loss when first introduced to tlie Ayriibife, the Morte, 
Arthurs, or Htr iUamyne. Xorthern prose, indee<l, is to us 
Boinewliat easier, lieeauHo, owdng to the h>8s of biflexioiis, its 
language is, in some resisjcts, nu>re modem than even that of 
Chancer. 

An outline of the distinctive features of Middle Engliah 
dialects has alrcatly l)een given in the sections of this chapter 
treathjg of grammar and prommeiution. The following comisira- 
tive list of forms of words may assist the render to obtain a 
general notion of the extent aiwl nature of the diversities of the 
written luugunge of difierent parts of the country in the fimrUHiiitU 


century* 

KrntiMh 

Smith' 

K milHud 

W. Mifilund 

Nttrthsm 

Fire 


vuir» fuir 

iiir 

fuir 


Hin 

tirnnfi 

Hunutf 

itinntt 

tiitine 

Mn 

1 ulmH Kfiy 

!t:U 

It*h Holml «igg<s 

! Nbftl 

f ithni itiiiiE) 

1 nui 

Hhf» 

Jjy wiylh 

hrtff w^yth 

iili« myth 

bo tmUh 

Mtho KUk 

Th*y itty 

xitfgitth 

by nlg««lh 

Uiny M^yti 

by, Umi Myn 

tb&l Mhi 

Xiiflog 


Uvlindo 


living 

livund 

Htr nxm 

b$ir%norm 

hor 

bir niiin* 

bur Ufttne 

hftr rtftm 


h*rtttom«o 

barf somttt 

hlr nwmtm 

bur tMmxm 

Umif 


The Knglish of HcoUand, ho far as wo know, whs hitedly used 
fur literary purixsieH until the last cpiarter of thu fourteenth 
century, whcii liarlKiur wrote his Itruee. It Is doubtful whether 
the other works ascriluid to Itarlmur are tud of hiter date, and 
the Bruce itself has come down to us in niannscripts written 
a hundred yoara after the author's time. 1'hu sjtuctfic foaturee 
diatin^ishing the Hcottish dialect from uorttieni Iskigihih acrow 
the border will, therefore, be more conveniently reaerved for 
treatment in a later chapter. 

It must nut bo suppoiiod that the forms above tabulated were 
the only forms current In Ute districts to which they are assigned, 
or that none of fliom were used outside the regloiui to which they 
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typically belong. Local varieties of speech within each dialect 
area were donbtleas many, and the orthography was unfixed and 
only imperfectly phonetic. Literary works were copied by scribes 
who belonged to other parts of the country than those in which the 
works were composed ; and, consequently, the texts as we have them 
represent a mixture of the grammar, pronunciation and vocabulary 
of different dialects. Vernacular writers, especially poets, often 
added to their means of expression by adopting words and forms 
from dialects other than their own. Hence, although in the 
last years of the fourteenth century the establishment of a common 
literary language was still in the future, and the varieties even of 
the written speech continued to bo strongly marked, there are few 
writings of the ireriod that can bo regarded as unmixed representa- 
tives of any single dialect. 

The tendencies that ultimately resulted in the formation of a 
tmiform written language began to act before the fourteenth 
century closed. In London, the scat of legislative and administra- 
tive activity, the influx of educated persons from all parts of 
the kingdom led to the displacement of the original Bouthern 
dialect by the dialect of the east midlatids, which, in virtue of its 
intermediate character, was more intelligible both to southeni and 
northern men than northern English to a southerner or southern 
English to a northenior. The fact that both the university towns 
were linguistically within the cast midland area had, no doubt, also 
its effect in bringing about the prevalence of this type of English 
among the educated classes of the capital. The works of Chaucer, 
which, in the next age, wore read and imitated not only in the 
southern kingdom but oven in Scotland, earned far and wide tlio 
knowledge of tho forms of London English ; and the not very 
dissimilar English of Oxford was, in like manner, spread abroad 
through tlio enormous populaiity of tho writings of Wyclif and his 
associates. Even in the lifetime of these two great writers, it 
had already become inevitable that tho future common English 
of literature should l>o English essentially of the east midland 
typo. 



CHAPTER XX 


THE ANGLO-FBENOH LAW LANGUAGE 

Thb profound cffectH of the Nonnan conquest on the vocabulaiy 
of the English language have already Ixscn considered It reiuaim 
to notice a special cause which hatl its own peculiar influence on 
the language, namely, the long retention of French in the courts 
of law. Tlie wowIh tlms natumliscfl have become a imrt of the 
current speech of Englislimen, and have {lassed into tine ianp^s^ 
in which English books have Ixscn written. This long femiliarity 
with the structure and vocabulaiy of another tongue had ite 
eflbct on literary stylo, just as tlic long fantiiiarity with Latin had 
in the case of the monastic writers. 

The effect on the voaiimlary is cei*ttiin and conKMlcmi>lc, though 
it is imiKJSsihle to draw any definite line an<I decide wiiieh wowhj 
are due to the use of tiic Kreacit iungut^(i' in the courts, aitd which 
to its more general use outside the courts. Again, it would 
rcffuire special iuvestigntiou in tlte case of indi vidua! words to 
<lotennino wiien they ceased to la? known only to lawyers and 
lassame familiar (frcqnentiy with a <’hanged signifitainco) to laymen. 

It is to the Vetir Books that wo must turn to see what the 
language of tho courts actually was in the middle ages, These 
books form a series (not unbroken) of summaries of oases decided 
from the reign of Howard I to that 0 I Henry YIII, while there 
is a note book of even earlier cases, of the reign of Henry HI*. 
Maitland has shown good reason for concluding that this note 
book was used i>y Bracton in writing his great treatise. 

Some portions of those Year B<H)ks have lieen editol in recent 
years*: but, for the present purpose, tho most imiK>rtant edition 
is that of the year books of {•klward 11 edited hy Maitland for tlie 
Selden*Sodety. To volume i of this aeries Maitland lareflxed a 
most valuable ItOrodtu^ion flom wbfdi fbe following pages* are 

> JSrMtM'i Nou Book, ad. F. W. ICaitltnd. 

* Cf« thtt JRoUm fditad hy Eorww>d tnd Plke^ and th* Saidtn Jffoeiety 8*riMt 
•diud hy llaltUmdi Volt, u itf > nx* 

» Pp. 406-^ia, 
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extracts, reprinted by pennission of the council of the Scldon 
Society: 

“We know ‘law French’ in its last days, in the age that lies 
between the Restoration and the Revolution, as a debased jargon. 
Lawyers still wi'ote it; lawyers still pronounced or pretended to 
pronounce it. Not only was it the language in which the moots 
were holden at the Inns of Court mitil those ancient exercises 
ceased, but it might sometimes be heard in the courts of law, more 
especially if some belated real action made its way thither. Tlic 
pleadings, which had been put into Latin for the record, were also 
put into French in order that they might be ‘niiimbled by a 
serjeant to the judges, who, however, were not bound to listen to 
his mumblings, since they couhl see what was written in ‘the 
paper booked’ Wliat is more, there still were men living who 
thought about law in this queer slang— for a slung it had liecomc. 
Roger North has told us that such was the ease of his brother 
Francis. If the Lord Keeper was MTiting hurriedly or only for 
himself, he wrote in Frcncli. ‘Really,’ said Roger, ‘tlie T^aw is 
scarcely expressible properly in English.’ A legal proposition 
couched in the vulgar language looked to his eyes ‘very uncouth.’ 
So young gentlemen were ai^urcd to despise trunslalions and reiwl 
Littleton’s Teimrm in the originar. 

Roger North was no pedant; but he was a Tory, and not only 
was the admission of English to the sacred plea rolls one of those 
exploits of the sour faction that had l»ecn uiuhmo by a joyous 
monarchy, but there was a not unreasonable Imlief current in royalist 
circles that the old French law-books cnshrintsl many a gojslly 
prerogative, and tliat the spechnis lofimii>g of the parliamcntarinns 
might bo encountered by deeper and honcster research. Never- 
theless, that is a I’cmarkable Hcutcnce coming from oim who lived 
on until 17H4: ‘Really the Law is scarcely exprcHsihlo projmrly in 
English.’ 

Had it been written some centuries earlier it would have Itocn 
very true, and its truth would liave ova|K>mted very slowly. The 
Act of which tried to substitute la latiffe da paiin for hi ItiHiye 

/rmimis, i/citt trope demmue as the oral language of the coUrts, is 
an important historietd landmark^. But we know tiiat it was 

» BoK<’r North, T4vr$ ojilie Ifnrth», ia2n, t, 80. 

* Live) of the Narthi, i, 88 ; Itugrr Nnrlh, A IHermiru m the fltudu of the ftawi, 
1824, p. 18. 

• 86 Bdw. in. Htftt. 1, 0 , IS fCmitmiaRioncnt' mlltian). Ohwrv# frawaU, not 
franeaite. Hftvinp written trep, tho uribo puti a tittle over the p, wliioh eeemi to 
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tardily olieyed, and indeed it attempted the impossible. How tardy 
the obedience was we cannot precisely tell, for the history of this 
matter is involved with the insufficiently explored history of 
written pleadings. Apparently French remained the language of 
‘ pleadings ’ projjerly so called, while English became the language 
of that ‘argument’ which was slowly difibrentiated from out of the 
mi.xcd process of arguing and pleading which is represented to us 
by the Year llooks. h\)rtescue’H words about this matter ai*e well 
known^ In ir>40 Archbishop (.‘ranmer, contending with the rebels 
of Devonshini over the {»ropricty «)f using English Hi)ecch in the 
services of the fJhureh, said, ‘ I have heard suitors numnur at the 
l»ir iKicause their attoniies plemled their causes in the French 
tongue which they understood not*.* In Henry VIII’s ilay, when 
the advo(!fiteH of a reception of Homan law couhl denounce ‘ thys 
barlxirouso tong and ( >ld B’rcneh, whych now seruyth to no pnriwso 
else/ moderate reformers of the Inns of Court were nrjpng as the 
true remedy that students should Ikj Uinght to pleml in good 
French: the sort of French, we may supjK)HC, that John Palsgrave, 
tuitjif ih LoutlrcH ft (frathtd ffc Parh, was teaching*. No doubt 
they felt with lioger North that ‘really the l4iw is scarcely 
expressible pr4>|a}rly in Eiiglisk’ 

The law was not cxpreKsildc properly in English until the Ifntj/f. 
till path l«ul appropriated to itself st«tres of French wonls; wo may 
gti matr to saying that it hiul to Isirmw a won! corresixHiding to 
almost every legal iwHicept tliat had as yet Isam fashioued. 'Hrao 
was when the Englishman who in his English talk used such a 
word as ‘ancest^H*’ or ‘heir,’ sueh a word as ‘descend,* ‘revert,* or 
‘remain,* must have felt tliat he was levying an cnforceti limm 
For a while the charge of speaking a barherous jaigon would fell 
rather u|Kin those who were making countless English words hy the 
simple methiHl of stealing than upon those whiwe French, though 
it might lie of a colonial type, had taken next to nothing from tiio 
vulgar tongue. Very gradually the relation Ixjtwcen the two 
languages was reversed. An Act of Parliament could tlo little 
to hasten the process; more might Isi ilonu by (sdtiotic school- 
nuiten. 

Whin the history of Blnglish law is contrasted wlHi tiie history 

■how iiuit )» nuMuit tropt. Tho word tHllr it tiMfol. Thonkf v* nioiui ‘*> nnsil 
dmwn ovor on obridsad word, to lorply letton wunting ’ (Ootgnva). It lo (ho Bponiih 
md«, whieh wo mm, r.(t. In dodo. 

* Fortmtu is tMudibiu, o. 4S. 

' Cranmor, Bmaim (Porkor Soe.}, p. 170. 

* Ifoitlkiid, EnglUh La» and tht pp, If, 73. 
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of its next of kin, the existence of law French is too often forgotten. 
It is forgotten that during the later nnddle age English lawyers 
enjoyed the inestimable advantage of being able to make a technical 
language. And a highly technical language they made. To take 
one example, let us think for a moment of ‘an heir in tail rebutted 
from bis formedon by a lineal warranty with descended assete.’ 
Precise ideas are here expressed in precise terms, every one of 
which is French: the geometer or the chemist could hardly wish 
for terms that are more exact or less liable to have their edg^ 
worn away by the vulgar. Good came of this and eviL Let us dwell 
for a moment on an important consequence. We have known it 
put by a learned foreigner as a paradox that in the critical 
sixteenth century the national system of jurisprudence which 
showed the stoutest nationalism was a system that was hardly 
expressible in the national language. But is there a paradox here ? 
English law was tough and iinpervions to foreign influence beaiuse 
it was highly technical, and it was highly technicjil bccsuise English 
lawyers had been able to make a vocabulaiy, to define their 
concepts, to think sharply as the man of science thinks. It would 
not bo a popular doctrine that Bie Englishry of English hiw was 
secured by la langcfrancnu qeat trope <l(w.onue\ but docs it not 
seem likely that if English law had been more homely, more volkti- 
thiind-ich, Komanism would have swept the board in England as it 
swept the hom'd in Germany?... 

Now, as regards vocabulary, there is a striking contrast between 
the earliest and the latest year books. A single case of Henry VIII’s 
day shows us ‘ deer, hoiimi otters, foxes, fowl, tamo, thrush, keoiwr, 
hunting.' Wo see that already the reporter wtis short of French 
words which would denote common objects of the country and 
gentlemanly sport. What is yet more remarkable, he t^mits 
‘ owncrV But in Edward II’s day the educated Englishman was 
far more likely to introduce French words into lus English than 
English words into his French. The English lawyer’s French 
vocabulary was pure and sufficiently copious. It is fairly certain 
that by this time his ‘cradle speech’ was English; but he had not 
been taught English, and he had been taught French, the language 
of good society. Even as a little boy he had boon tau|ht his 
nunm et ma, totm et to, mm et Of our reporters wo may be 
far more certain that they could rapidly write French of a sort 
than that they had over written an English sentence, John of 

^ 1. B. 12 Ben. VUI, f. 8 (Trin. pi, 8) ; Follook, Vint Book of JwriigriitdenM, 881. 

• See the bre&tiee of Welter of Blbleeworth In Wright, Voeabulariu, i, 144. 
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Cornwall and Richard Penkrich had yet to labour in the grammar 
schools 

Let us look for a moment at some of the words which 'lay in 
the mouths’ of onr serjeants and judges: words descriptive of 
loidcal and argumentative processes: words that in course of 
time would be heard far outside the courts of law. We see ‘ to 
allege, to aver, to assert, to affirm, to avow, to suppose, to 
sumiso {mmrn'ttrc.), to certify, bj maintain, to doubt, to deny, 
to except (eixrrpclonn'), to demur, to determine, to reply, to 
tmverHC, to join issue, to try, to examine, to prove.’ We see 
‘a delnite, a reason, a premiss, a conclusion, a <liHtiuction, an 
affirmative, a negative, a maxim, a suggestion.' We see ‘re- 
pugnant, contrariant, discordant.’ We see ‘ imi«rtiiient ' and 
'inconvenient' in their gt>o<l old Heiiscs. Wo even see 'sophistry.' 
Our Freuch-si)eaking, French-thinking lawyers were the main 
agents in the distribution of all this verbal and iutellectoal 
wealth. Wliile as yet there was little science and no popular 
science, the lawyer inetHatod lartwecti the alwtmet Isitiii logic 
of the Hchoohneu and the concrete needs and Inmiely bilk of 
gross, unschooled manhiiul Ijiw was the jsniit wliero life and 
logic met. 

Awl the lawyer w»ih Hlmmlly exercising his right to make 
terms «»f art, and yet, if wc tuishtke he did tliis in a manner 
sufficiently Hnnetioned by the genius of the laugnage. <Hd French 
allowed a free conversion of infinitives int»» snlwtantivcs. Home of 
the comnsmcHt nouns in the modem language have iH'en infinitives: 
iihier, diSeuMfr, miuper, pmt'mr^ iletmir, plnhh\ and in the list 
whence we take these examples wo see nn mnnmr and uit 
jilaUloyer, English li^pd language contains many wordK tiiat 
were thus made: 'a voucher, an ouster, a disclaimer, an inter- 
pleader, a demurrer, a cesser, an estover, a merger, a remitter, 
a render, a tender, an atlwndor, a joinder, a rejoinder,' though 
in some <3u«»» the process I»im Isjeii obscured.... Were wo still ‘ti> 
pray oyer of a Ismd,’ wo should use a doltasud infinitivu, and 
perhaps it is well tliat w>watlays wo soWom liear of “a {xMsibliity 
of reverter’ lest a iKslant might say that revert ir wore better. 
Even tSo Latin roll felt Uiis French influence: 'bis vouciier' 
is cocarc and rmipemre mam is ‘his recovery.' 

But tho must interesting specimen in our legal vocabulary of a 
French infinitive is 'remainder.' In Edward II's day name and 
tiling were coming to tlie forefi^nt of legal practice. Thu name 
was in tho making. When he wee distinguishing tlio three writs of 
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formedon (or better of forme de doun) it was common for the 
lawyer to slip into Latin and to say en le descendcfre, en le reverti, 
en le remanere. But the French infinitives also were being used, 
and le remeindre (the ‘to remain,’ the ‘to stay out’ instead of 
the reversion or coming back) was soon to be a well-lmown sub- 
stantiva It was not confused with a remeiiannt, a remnant, a 
part which remains when part is gone. What remained, what 
stayed out instead of coming back, was the land\ In French 
translations of such deeds as create remainders it is about as 
common to see the Latin remamre rendered by demorer as to see 
an employment of remeindre, and it is little more than an accident 
that we do not call a remainder a demurrer and a demurrer 
a remainder. In both cases there is a ‘to abide’; in the one the 
land abides for the remainder-man (eelwi a qi le remeindre ee 
taiMa); in the otlier case the pleaders express their intention of 
dwelling upon what they have said, of abiding by what they have 
pleaded, and they abide the judgment of the court. When a cause 
‘stands over,’ as we say, our ancestors would say in Latin that it 
remains, and in French that it demurs (loquda remanet : la jmrole 
demoert)'. ‘the parol demurs,’ the case is ‘made a rema.net’ 
The ditferentiation and specification of ‘remain’ and ‘demur,’ 
‘remainder’ and ‘demurrer,’ is an instance of good technical 
work..,. 

Wo might dwell at some length on the healthy imocossos which 
wore determining the sense of worda There is, for example, 
twUkr (to cut or carve), which can be used of the action of one 
who shapes or, as we say, ‘limits’ a gift in some si)ccial imumer, 
but more especially if the result of his cutting and carving is a 
‘tailed fee.’ There is anma (enough) witli a strange destiny before 
it, since it is to engender a singular ‘asset.’ W’e might endeavour 
to explain how, under the influence of the deponent verbs mqni 
md promitii which appear upon the Latin roll, the plmise it fut 
nmmmtwy (ho was noii-suited) is a nearer e<puvalent for il ne 
suivit pas than for il ne fnt pas sum. Of our lawyers as word- 
makers, phrase-makers, thought-makers, much might l)o Hai<l" 

^ Pollock and Maitland, lUH. Fiiig. Law^ n, 21 ChalHw, Ltiw of limLFfopertj/t 
2ii(l cd< p* GO. 
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THE OLD KNOLISU HLNG, OK BALLAD, METRE 

[It liUH lK‘pn thouifht 4 p«Tnbli‘ to print in Huh pWo tin? follcrntn^if arronnt of 
<Hd Kniflinh inrtre nn oii tho iolmllodH.] 

Tim rhlrf rhapfirtoriHilo of the oM poptilnr mefn*» ^vhMt Huddenly 
Htieli pnunineifce tn Inter Olil BnglzHhlUemiftrefiHthnf itteneh ImlMuns itmtemi 
of the two bi^nfH of the rheforienl metre, we !m\e four two of whieh 
are ehlef I)«*at 44 with while the other two arc) iietweea 

every two of the four I>eai 8 t there in, ip^nerallyy en unetre^iHeil mnkSuit*, iilldon 
of tite eittkirtjr nmy take ptneo in miy poHlilon, and in untml Imfore a final 
half-nirew. 

Tile Old I'iitKii^h KUtiKi or Imlliul, metre m, futidniuentnlty^ a fmir-)H«nt 
rhythm wiiieh iiuihI end in n htnm If differs from the onliimr^* foixr-fm)! 
hnllmt verst* in this, timl a far ficreuter ilifTert^net* is poHtuInttsl }H<tweeii the 
fort*e of the four HtreMses, In any iiafurid khiirHsh foupds'af do^^ertd, 
Ifmntt^d it lx* mil of expert eoiiitaiHttion, we eome uism the disfnietion of 
fu!l«Htre>w<*H { n and minor wtresHt^s, hert* railed n;; 

jf ^ i \ 

The kiit^ was in the eonuliiiitdiouse* 

In Old I'hijfHsh vf»rw* 4 them* and hiilf^^tn^sHi'MHmld not l>e arraii^ftKl 

astme liktsh the Um* luul to lie luitaiieed. 

Fully halniteed lines eaii In* dnided thus; 

A. (. «).■.{• 

Hodom KnglUih fontifi : 

The kinif was lit the etiitniittirdiotiiiii 
The fineen was In tlio imriour. 

Old HnifiyM^xjiiitples; 


and (‘a earme men hit iH*eeortidon 
his rtei* men hit iimendoii. 

!*► (., x) 4 .x{x)J.(« «)*,, (x) A 

EaampiiNt iti modem Engliith are rare, Cf# the Inoer-Hoiad line ; 

dimk and Jitt went up the hilh 
Old Enirihdi example: 

H % j. 

ne wear5 ureorliem dmi* 
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C. (x|x)xx(x).4x(x)!i:. 

Examples in modern English nursery songs are extremely rare, because of 
the modern dislike to t^n^o cMef stresses coming together. 

Old English example: 

\ X / ^ X ^ 

l^aot he oell^odige. 

AC, (x I x) X (x)-^. X (x)-i'(x)i. 

Examples in modem English nursery songs are extremely uuineroris : 

' / / N 

and in my lady’s chamber, 
sing a song of Spence. 

Old English examples : 

\ X y X X j, \ 

Ho wears wide geond l^eodland 

X \ X / X JL i 

and ivurden underfeodde, 

I). Imperfectly balanced form: (x x) ^ (x) 

This form always tends to become 

Modern English: 

four and twenty blackbirds 

tends to become 

four and twenty bl^kbiids. 

Old English: 

/ / \ \ 
and ntlaondisco. 

E. Perfectly balanced form; ^ (x x) ^ x (x ) J- (x) x -t. 

Modern English (with inner rime) : 

Jack foil down and broke his crmvn. 

Old English; 

X / X X xx / 

HO cyng waes swa swi^i'e stearc. 


The Old English ballad verse, in contradistinction to its modem ropre- 
Bontalive, was guantiiativo in all four simsses. 

That is to say, a stress had to fall either on one long syllable or two short 
ones. According to Lachmann’s original theory, which ho appliod^io some 
High Cerimm ballads, but which must be applied to all Old English ballads, 
the stress then fell gwwlually throughout the length of the two syUableH, 

Ac (#(Hlwine June pa geloite, 
and 
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Tilifl w most <?learfy seen in B ft»<I ^bete two ahorte so used pair 
absolutely with dna! stress and half-stress, e«p* 


and 


>, X/XsldX ^ ^ 

Eac he saette ix» }»am haran 


X X X X X ^ X 

t’aet hi inonten free faran, 


XX ^X*^v/XXX X 

he Hwa swii!ie lufude (’u hea deor 

\XX XXv/O'^O 

Hwilce he waere hwrii fiicder. 

But, at the end of the line, the quality of a syllable eonstituUnpc a half-stress 
was iiidifferent, the pauw* huidin^ its supiKJrt; a half-str<‘Hs could not nt that 
phiO(* he divided into two slwirt syllables tsince the seroiid would ixtrforee 
have to fall loo low), hut only a full-stress, i!f,the example referred to above: 


X ^ X % X JL \ 

his ru*e men hit maemton* 


It seems, (hen, that final feet (with ind51ferenc<» as to tlie quantity of the 
half*Ht»^SH) could l>e eatrifnl over into the middle <»f a imlf-liito liefore either a 
real or ortlfielal Inner pauso or a change of ntusical melody 


x^ x^ X »x ^ X w o 

wide I and wdo \\ t>a hWfte l»o | ho leofode, 

N X/Xs^SX Oc/ 

Knc he snidtc l>e l»Hm Imran, 


tt. The nonual (inner) foot has a maximum of two uuHtrosseil Hyllables 
and am streswHl long (or tw4> slmrf) sylhibleCs), 

P* K^ery fool is subject to ei«uplet<‘ of u«Ktrcsm*4l syllablcw * but 

complete elision in a whole ImlWine is extremely rare. 

% Beiwmm a ftfil-stre^ss luid a half-stn^ss complete idision is fnuitient and 
mon* than one syllable ntiusutd, 


X / \ XjL 'it 

iimt Cbnl him (no sinking) 

X X X X ^ ili 

J*a hwTle 1 h* he hsifisle (tmo syllable)* 
Modem English example : 


when In came a blackbird, 


On the other band, after a half-etreeti before a fuibsirefla, complete ellsiosi 
in, practioaliy, never found* In the overwhelming maJoHty of eaties (r, IIB or 
am sinking syllidile occurs, though two are found very frequently* 
The numlier of excepUouH Is negtiglbla: 


X 

ac 


/ XXwC^X X/ 4 ae 

thnlwine hliie l»a geletfe (two syllables) 


X X X ^ X X 

m weart^ drcorllere dm»d (one syllable) b 


The first foot was composed of the xlnklngf callad the anaeruida or 
at^fioA^ and the first fftresH, tu the eartleet form of the atropbe It would 
eeem to have been the rule that the anaertuia of the ftmi Una of the ocmplet 
ahoutd be one ay&able longer than that of tibe aeooud and should never exo^ 
two syllables; the diwiyltablo anaertuds was, apparently, used to mark the 
begtnnlug of a new passage. 


* For a forihsr disouMlon of this labjeot, tbs nato may be refirred to a paper 
by the preaent writer, rssd before the Ziondon FhUoIogioal Society, 7 Juno 1907. 
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In the poem of 959, out of some 24 couplets, 13 have the anacrusis of the 
first line longer than that of the second; in 8 the anacruses are eQ[ual (or 
both lacking), in only three eases is there a nionosyllabio anacrusis in the 
second line and none in the first, e.g» 

XxXX /\ 

On his dagum hit godode georne 

X / \ X / \ 

^And God him geutie, 

'X Xv5w\X/\ 

|>aet he wimode in sibbe 

X ^ X X \ 

fa hwile fe | he leofode. 

The fourth, or final, foot differs from the others in the following 
eharactoristio : 

Ko final sinking x) was allowed, 2 ,c. feminine rime did not exist in our 
sense, both such syllables being stressed. 

Hence the line could only end in a stress whether full or half in strength. 

In the falling types A, AO, C, D, the last foot usually consists of a single 
stressed syllable ; 

'' X \ X vi C/ ^ \ 

he saette mycel deorfritJ 

X X \ X^O-i. N 

^and he laogde laga fuorwi(5. 

X / \ Xx 

and God him geui5e. 


A. 

C. 
AO. 

D. 


A X O -2. N 

HytVSan Dene comou. 

A X / X / A 

gif hi woldon libban. 

XXX/ A \ 

his inaegos Eudwardos. 


Of. the modem English nursery rimes : 

f V / s 

The maid was In the gawleu 

/ A / A 

IVolc him by the left leg 

as chanted by inotlnu-s to their children with <lu* lu^avy n«al lialf-stn^ss. 

With the oiKliiig v5 C/. 

(It must he noted that in Ohl Ettglish ballad visrse a single long syllable 
is finely often divided into w * or C/ ~ as well us into o. ^riiis may bo due to 

X X X X ^ A if 

the artiilcial stress on the wjcond memlier, i\it^ A. Hwi^iOHt )»ara oyniiiga.) 


A. 1' 


X xxif X 

|>a hwilo I'c, he Icufisle 


/ X o V 

jVO. Her com Eadwurd ael^oliug 


0 . 


A X X V/ O .i: 

and lie far wunode. 


Much less freauently ilitj ending ^ is found in A, A(i, 0, e.r/. 

A. 


/ N X / X A 

Aelfere ealdorman 
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\ ^ / X ^ X X 

AO. wali^ i>aet waos hreowBe si<5 

N K / X x^ 

0. I^t he aell^eodi 7 e. 

From thia lent two are derived the final feet of «uch norsery rime rhythms ns 

that a dainty diisdi.*’ 

In the riHinj?* types B and E the nBunl form is one nnstrertsetl syllable and 
a final fuli-HtrenH, whicli may dividml into two Hyliables. The endinir with 
a dissyllabic Hinkinj? Iiefore the final HtresH Is n^rely met with in B and £. 

X % XxX K. X JL 

B. and Iuh ^efemii he todntf 

X , V X % X / 

E, Hi* vyng woes »wa awiJSe stearc, 

With anapaesile ending 

XX/XX C/w tirv/XX ^ 

E. He se upliea wrecend hafotl bis gemytid. 

We have tieveral examples of the verse form x ^ w: 

X %X/ w 

on l^itere mvmsm byr(l)g 

to t»an leufan Qode* 

We have, further, a niimlier of elear inatanees of throe-lmat short verses, 
3[^rhaps originally meant for Kintphic ukis hi eoujtmeiion with fimr4x*at 
verHes, e»f/* 

^ \ X ^ 

/XX ' 

tftidftn mtarK. 

It i« a <|U4tHtl(>n 'wli(‘ther overy ona of tltuNO w»-<>nlle<l fourJioat r«niM 
trillKiut any ainkinsTH (ataii Imtwann lialf-atntm and HHlwaqtient fuli-Ntraiw) 
b> nat to Ite raekonad liora oa tknto-lteai. 

Side by aide with (be introdoetbn of thia metra into literwy tue, ttore 
are aiao to be found iaataneea of rime and wMonanoe. 

The nae of rime and aaaonaiUM tenda to deatroy the old eyatem of linked 
half-ilnea, but in two different direotionm Fimtt bt proportion an rime and 
aaaunanoe grav in power, alliteration, which had orfirinaily iieen Ute pnn> 
neodntf link between the two half-Iinea, diminfaihed in importance, until 
eventu^y it waa umd tnainly within each iudf-Iine aa lui adornment. 
Dilbeent alllteratinar Icttcim occurred in each halMlne, and rime or aHaonanoe 
aucoeeded aa a bond. 

Hesoe, the halMinea became independent and the fouNbeat oooplet 
rseolted. Beeondly, rime or aaaunanoe waa t^her uaed to link the full looff 
Uaae iatc^oeuplete. Theae lunff tinea were then (bit to be too tooff, and a 
ainple meana of avoidbur aueh undue loigtii wee to nae eithnr a weak four* 
beat halfdine or, more uwtally, a three-beat half-llBe togetbar witii a fttll 
fouabeat balf-llne (of aix to eight ayibdiieB) to midte np the whole. A. new 
Une with a variable eaeaura, eitiier idter the fttd or the 4>th beat, waa thtw 
oonatruotedi Bxamplea are found in the poem bi ihaCAnmcte under lUt>7, « 4 r. 

Her torn Badwaid Ae)«lW I b> EniHalonde 


8. t. !. 


27 
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and 


Eadmund cmg \ Irensid %raes jifeclypod. 


Bat it mnBt not be forgotten that both strophic forms are usually found in 
these Old English poems without the need of either rime, assonance or 
aliiteratiom The strophio system seems to have been originally, perhaps, 
purely rhythmie, and rime, assonance and alliteration merely its adornments. 

Lastly, this sung verse is found in other Oermanic languages as well os in 
Old English. The most notable instance of its employment elsewhere is in 
the famous paraphrase poem of Otfried, who expressly repudiates the solemn 
rhetorical metre, which must have smacked to him of the worship of the 
heathen gods. This metre could not have been of Otfriod’s own composition, 
since it was not only the metre of the Nibelungenlied but the bade metre of 
other German ballad poems, and is identical with the poems in the Chronicle, 
The following examples of Frisian metric forms seem to show that these also 
were based on the same old Germanic metrical scheme, originally the common 
property of all the Teutonic peoples. It is remarkable that the Old Frisian 
forms (which do not, of course, correspond to the Old English, hut to the 
Middle English stage of the development of tliis metre) show all the spoclfic 
Middle English developments. These are;— (1) in consequence of the 
lengthening of short vowels in open syllables expansions like df x, originally 
the equivalent of become equal to x ; (2) the use of alliteration as an 
adornment within the half-line and rime to link the two halMines together; 
(3) the apparent loss of the final half-stress in Old Frisian is only found in 
Hnes not of Frisian popular origin: 


A. 


/ y X ^ 

with homo and with hhide. 


B. 


wol was him ande sine hei. 


AO. lli weldo iha sterka Frewm 

^ X X X \ / 

(riming with “under sinne tegetlia tian^). 

C. da dat br^f r^d was 


(riming with “hoe free dat manioh B’rcf^ wL;’’). 


D.? Tha thl Kening Kerl thit understoil 
riming with 


/ \ \ X 

E. Tornig was him hir uml>c sin mod. 

It is probable that all D forms x x ^ x ^ had at this epoch become 
xx^-x-^xA-as most likely in the example above. The same tendency k 
found in Otfried, in Middle High German and Middle English. 

The Frisian and the English wore the nearest akin, and we have !n both 
languages a common ballad metre. Perhaps the clearly popular <^ftraoter 
of this metro explains the absence of erotic songs and pi>pular batiads from 
Old English literature. Vulgar ballads of all dowripiion were In this metre 
originally, and what epic classical matter w<w drawn from them was tifiina> 
formed (not always without leaving traces) into the rhetorical courtly metre. 
In England, the popular metre remained deposed in favour of lU younger 
sister, the rhetorical metre, longer than elsowhoro, and its spbem must 
have been oxci\isively the vulgar. 
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Hoc., 1868; Hardy, T., Mon. Hist. Brit.: Mommmu), T., Mon. (lenn.,lH94; 
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Si Boitifaoo. Opera Omnia. Ed. Olios, J« A. 1844. 
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JnftA Mon. Hogtmilna. Blbl. Berum Germ. 1866. 

St Columlm. In addition io Adamnan’s Life {see nb^ivc), see also Maiutu 
DMlonueU’s MS concerning Columba, Bodl. Bawl. B, 514. 

Si Columbun (546-615). Boo Patrick FlemJng^s Collectanea Augs- 

burg, 1621. 

Si Cutb^ri. For the life by the Llndlsfurnci monk, etc., Acia Sano- 
torum, 20 March. 

Si Pat^ok (873-463). He© ilte Tripartita Life, Bolls Serleii, ed. Whitley 
Si^eii; Lives of the Saints from the Book of Lismore, ed, Whitley 
Stokes, Oxford, 1889; livos by To^ J. H<, 1863 and Bury, J. B,, 19^. 

Tatwin. Biddles, MS Brit. Mus. Reg.l2,cxxni. SeaGiiee, J.A^ Anecdotae 
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Norman Poets, Bolls SorioM. 

Wiltibidd (700?-76S)« nephew of Bt Bon!fiKMi,hi.hopancl pilgrim to Paietiilnfl. 
For the record of ble irevehi, nee MoJbUton, Aota SB. U. Beno<UotU 
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Davm of Modem Geography, 1807. See also Giles, J. Vita (iuorim- 
(1am Anglo-Saxonnm, Casiton Soo., 1854. 

The writings of Isidore of Seville, referred to on pp. 71, 75,80, etc, can 
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Sandys’ Classical Scholarship, i, for brief particulars of the Orijcri««S 'vhleU 
gathered np for the Middle Ages imieh of the learning of the ancient world.^ 

A. E. W. 


CHAPTER VI 

ALPEEB AND THE OLD KNGLTBH PROSE OF llIH KEIGN 

MSS OF AtFBED’s WoUlvH AND OF WoUKS CONNECTED ITU UlS NaME. 

Bede’s EcdemtHuml Ilidory* 

{a) Tanner 10, Bodl. (/;) Corpus C’hristi College 41, ( 'umhridge. (r) Of ho 
B. XI, Brit. Mws. {d) Coipus Christi College 270, Oxford. (( ) ('ambrldga 
CniversUy Library Kk. 0. 18. 

Boethius’s Comnlafitm of Phitimphy. 

(/i) (Cotton Otho A. VT, Brit* Mns. UVvtra hi versol. {h) Bodl MS, 180, 
Oxford i^fetTa In proseh (c) Fragment forming th<^ last leaf of Bodl MS, 
86. (See Napier in ZBA., N.F. xix, 52.) 

Gregory’s Dudotfiws^ 

(«) Cotton Otho C. n (5) Corpus Christ! College S. 10, Cambridge. 
(o) Hatton 76, Oxford, (dif) Traiiseript Jun. 46 and 52. 

Gregory’s Pmtarnl Care^ 

(a) Hatton 20, Bodl (6) Cotton Tilierius B. xi, Brit. Mus. (r) Junius 53, 
Bodl (d) Cotton Otho B. n, Brit. Mus. (c) Three MSS at Cambridge, In 
CorpiiH Christi, Trinity and the University Library. [There also appi*ars to 
be a leaf at CiWseL (See Ton Brink, Hist. Eng. Lit., Eng. Trans, i, p. 84). I 

(a) Corpus Christi College iJSJl, (‘iwnbridgo. f5) (Corpus (Ihrlstl (^(dl4*go 
173, Cambridge, (e) Cotton Nero E, i, Hurl, 55, etc., Brit. Mus. (rf) MS 
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2%e AInrtyroloify* 

(«) Brit. Mus. Addlt MS 23211. (5) Throe Younger MSS. 

OroHluFfs Hutory of the World. 

in) Laudordale-Tollemaehe [Helmingham, SulTolkl. (6) Cotton TilioriuH 
B, K (<;) Transcript of Cotton by Junius, (rf) Transcripts of Junius by 
Elstob and Ballard 

Ht Augustine’s Holiloquien, 

in) Cotton Vitell A. 15, Brit. Mus. (Beowulf MS). (5) Transcript of 
aboTO by Junius, Jun. 70. i, Oxford. 

[For the Old English Chronicle see bibliography to the following Chapter.] 
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2 voix. imh / 
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Dialogue of Sahnnon and Saiumus. 1818. 

St Katherine, Life of. Cf* KinenkePH U«))CP dcii VerfasHer dor neuangtd- 
siichHischeii Lcg(»iido vt)n Katherina. Angtia, v, 91 ff. 

St Paul, Vision of. E. Stud, i, 295 ft, Kolhing, E. Bind, xxii, 184. Brandes, 
H. Visio St Pauli* Halle, lHa5. E. Stud, vn, Jtk 05. 

(8) WOHKH or BKrKUKNt'K. 

AIrcdi ahbatis Monanferii do Kicuallo (informac}a)ad Hoponmi Htmm incluHam 
translata de Latino In AngHcum per I’homtw M. K Sttid. vn, 
304-344. 

Bestiaries, etc. [Thaun, P. do. For Li Oiimpoz or Calendar (c. 11 IB) see od# 
Mall, B., StrasHbm'g, 1873. For tho Bestlaire see Wright, T., Popular 
Treafiwson Rrionce, 1841; ed.Walbefg,B., Lund, 1900; and Mann, M. F., 
Der PliysloK d. P. v. T. n. seine Quellon, in Anglia, vn; Le B^alre 
ePamoup par Kichard de Foumival, ed. Hlppeau, C., Paris, 1860; Le 
Bestiidro divin de Guillaume le Olerc, ed. Hippeau, C., Caen, 1862. Cf. 
also Beinsch, B., Das Thierbach des Norm. Dichters, G. le 0., Leipzig, 
1890, Jullerille, L. P. de, Hist. Lang. Litt. Pr. n, 214, should he referred 
to for a bibliography of LapidarioH and other didactic literature of the 
Middle Ages.] 

Brmull, A. Mitielcngliwdio Litteratur in Paul’s GrundrlsH der germ. Phil., 
i r, 609-736. Strassburg, 1 893. 

Outts. Hceiics and Charach'rH of <lie Middle Agt‘s, yip. 120 -151, 

Bekonstein, L. Woman iiiidor Monastidsm. Cainbridgo, 1896. 

Pdrstisr, M, FrilhnuttidengliHt'ho HprichwOrter. Eng. Stud* xxxi. 

Gropp, E. On the Language of the Proverbs of Alfred. Halle, 1879. 

Jeunroy, A* J^es origiwes de la poesie lyriqLue en France au Moyen^age. 
Paris, 1889. Deuxieme partie, 1994. 

Laucherl, F. Cber das englinehe Marienlied tm 13 Jabr. Eng. Stud, xvi, 

Maluicslmry, Wm. of. [An early rimed curse is found in W* of M., said to 
have b(H‘n nttorod by Alclrcd, abp* of Ifork against a Norman %t Wor- 
ceslcr, lor building a castle too close to a monastery. 

UlgblcHt thou llwie ; 
ifavo thou God’s curse.! 

MAtamer, E. Albrnglische Sprachprolicn. Berlin, 1867. 

Morrfweh, L. Mittelengllsche Gramnmtik, pp* 7-11. Halle, 1898* 

Prior, E. 8. History of Gothic Art in England. 1900. 

Saintebury 6. Flourishing of Bomanoo and Hise of Allegory. 1897. 
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Chapter XI 

Sidntftbury, G* Hiniory of Enfflkh Prooody. Yoi i. 1906» 

Sebofloldf W, H, Eng* Iiit. from Norm. Con^. to Chaucer^ 1906. [Good 
hibliography. See on l>ebnte«, pp* 424, 485*] 

Ten Brink, B. Gench* der engl. Litt* 2Bd ed., Brandi, A. Stranabnrg, 1899* 
Vol. I, let ed. trane* Kenne<1y, H. M. 1888* 

Wsoe^e Boman de Bmt, EiL Le ttonx de Mtiey. 2 toIh. Konen, 1836-8. 
Wsrton, T. Hletory of Englbh Poetry* 1774^ 1B40, 1871, ete* 

Wright, T. Poptilnr TreatieeH on Belence written during the Middle Ages* 
1841 [for BesUaries, etc.]. 

Wiilfcer, R* Gesch. der engl. Litt. Leipzig, 1896, 2nd ed. 1906. 


OHAmm xn 


THE AKTHUEIAN LEGEND 
(See also the bibliographies to the three following ehaptem*) 

I* Tsxm 
A* 

Amudea Oambriae* Ed. PhllHmoro, E*, in Y Gymiurodor, Soumal of the ILm. 

Sodety of Cymmrodorton. Vol. ix. 1888. 

Camhro-BritiBh Saints, Lives of the. Ed. with tranHlntionB by Rooh, W. J. 
Welsh MSS Society, 1853. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth* lltHtoria Hegum Britnnnuu^ Ed* Schulz, A. (Sau** 
Mnrte). irallr,lHr>4 

- — n. H. B. TrftnHlatwl by SohaHifan Bvaim. 1003. 

Vita Mcrllni (Geoffrey of Moiiinauth^. Edd. Wright, T. and Hlohel, P* 
London and Paris, 1837. 

Glldan. i)e Excldio et (VmquoHin Britauntao* Ed. MonnuHtm* Mon. Germ. 
HSid. xin* Berlin, 1HU8« 

Ed., with trans,, by Wiiilanui, H* Oymmrodorion Rectml Series, 1901# 

— Trans, by GUimh, J* A* Six Old Engliidi i^hronloleH. New ed. 190L 
Tlta Qlidae (Caradoc of Llancanran ?). Ed. Mominsen. Berlin, 1898. 

Henry of Huntingdon. EiHstola ad Warinum in YoL tv of Ghrontoleft of 

Stephen, etc. Kollii Series* 1884-0* 

Nanniuii* Iliuioria Briionatn. Ed. Mommeen* Mon. Germ* HiHi. xnr. 
Berlin, 1898* 

TranK. by GHen, J, A. Six Old EngliHh Ghroniclos* New ed. 1901. 

B. HW*. 

The Gododitt of Anaurin Gwawdrydd* Trans* Stephens, T* Ed. PoweU T. 
Oymmrodfudo Soo* 1888* 

The Blaok Book of Oamarthen. Ed. Evans, J. Gwenognyn* Oxford, 1007. 
The Heroic Blegks and other pieoce of Liywaroh Hem Owent W* 1792* 
The HAbinogionaiid the Brule from the JEM Book of Her^^ Bdd*BhyH,J« 
and Evans, J. Gwenogvryn* 2 role. Oxford, 1887**0O« 

The Mabinogh^ Traini.by LiulyOharhitteGhmfh 8 rob. 1838. Ed. Nutt, A* 
1902. 

lies Habiiu^n, traduite poor la prendire foie eu Fran^als, par tl*^ Loth. 
2 rob. Paris, 1880. 
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The Pour Ancient BooIih of WaIch. Wclwh fcxln anil tranHlatto»««. fill, 
Skene, P. 2 vo1h. £fVitihurA:h, IHiJH. 

TalicHin, or the Barihi imd DriiulM of Itritain^ Nat*li, D* >V. iHTiS, 

V, Frrnr/u 

Clirgiicn do TroyoH. Tjp (Innaliordo la l?K>2; Ettje 

ei EuUlo, 1B90; Yviiiii, lo chovalior an Lion, all iil, W. C’. r* 

T**h Sfiinm. VVerko, Halle. Le {*oiite del (iftiHl* Ed. PotUii. MotiK, 
1866-7L tPoi^ A Huinmnry of tho literary quaiity of the nork of 
0. de T. KOtt Schofield, W* IL, En>r. Lit from tho Nortimn PoitqttCNt to 
Chaucer, pp. 178 It See alno Parin, tfrid. den Ha^antH, 

Harle de Prance. Lais, Ed. Warnke, K. Malle, 

Wace. Lo roman de Brut. Ed. Lo Roux «1o Llncy. 2 voIk. Rouen, 

Quente du Si GwmL Ed. Furnirnll, F. J. RoxhurKlte (lith. iHOk 
Le roman de Si (iraal. Vtmn hy Horron, H.de, printed in PiirnivairM Hi'ytit 
Grmd, or tho Sunk HyaL RoshiirKlie (lulu IH81 ;j. <’f. tiein/el, U., 
(Iher die franz. <;lridrottiimo, Vienna, 

Lo SainLdrmd ou li? «fort(«pk d'Ariuiatltie (i*ontah«ntf the Uranil Ht tlmal 
and the Didoi JVrceviii). Ed. ilueher. d miIh. fai Mams lH7r> K 
Lancelot . I N 0 complete ed. of t Ilia romance exHl h. For full nmnmta of if ««« 
Paulin PnriM, RomauHde tii Table Ronde, T# \o1h., lHt^-77,aniI Wwton, 
<7, L., Le^fcttd of Laneolot, I8t)d.l 

IderHu. The Ordinary or Vnljytato proHO romance. Ed. Sommer, H. O. 1H0L 
Merlin, Suite de. Edd. PariK, <L and Ulrich, J. 2 vok Paria, 189(M. 
Perceval le Oallofa Ed. Potvin, d vok Mona, IH65 ff. 

Lo Roman do THutan (by Thoxnaa). Ed. Ikkller, J. Paria, Bee 

alflo Wb TrUttoi ot Iwut, Paid#, 1900, and Michel, P., Eomiell, 1835-9, 
Trifltan (by B5roal). Ed. Murat, B, Pariis 1903. 

Le Roman en ProHo da Tristan, anminaidsad and anatysad by Ltkieth, 1. 
Paris, 1892. 

U. KnglUh (oxdfinal texts and tranBlaUozui). 

Layamon. Brut. Bd. Madden, F, 8 vole, 1847. 

Marie of France. Four Lays, trans. Weitoa, J. L, lOOOt jSeven Lm, traoi. 
Hickerfc,E.,190L 

Arlfmr and OorlnRon. An unpubliHlied text, with a study of its literary 
relationH, KHtred^e, G, L. Harvard Htudien and Notes, vnr. 

AHliour and Mi^rlin (metrleiil romnnee). Ed. Turnbull. Abbotsford Olnb, 
ISJH Ed. KdlbinK* iadiwic, 1890. Seo also Percy Folio MS, ed. 
Purnivall iiiul Hales, ’ 

Tho Hl^rh History of the Holy Grail. Trans, of Perceval le Galloiii by 
TiVans, B, 2 vols, 1H9H. 

Merlin (prose roniuncA c. 1440, MS (Jamb. Unlv. Lib.). Ed. 'Wheatley, H. B. 

and ot hoi's. 4 vols. E.E.T.S, 1805-98. 

SyrGawnync. liomanee-poems. Bd* Madden, F. Bannutyno (Hub. 1830. 
Hyr Gawiiyne and the Greno Knyirht. Edd. Morris and Gollancw. B.B.T.B. 

1804; 1807. « 

Sir liuunful. Ritson, d. Old Plna^lish Metrical Homiinccs* 3 vols, 1802. 

The Pur»!ivid of Wolfram von Eschenbiudi. Ed. Martin, B. Halle, 1900-3. 

Trans, into En/flish verso by Woslon, d. U. 2 vols. 1894. 

Syr Porcyvcilo of Gallos. Ed. UHlIlwcII,d.<). Tho Thornton Romances. 1844. 
Tristan and IseuH by (Littfrlod von Htrussburiy, abrl<l);{^isl prose trans. by 
Weston, J.Ji. 2 vols. IHDIK also Hossert^ A., La L5|fonde Chevaleis 
osque de T, et L, Paris, 1902, 
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II, CmriCM . and Bksay.s, # 

Arnold, If, On tlif* Bhnly of Celtic Literature, 1867. 

Bardoux, J, I>e Walierio Mappio* Porw, 1900. 

Btrch-fllrHchfeld, A, Dio Sa^re vom Oral lieipzijor, 1877. 

Bordcrie, A. do la. L’Hwt, Brit, atlnhude ^ Neuniiw. Parin, 1883. 

Brfe, F. W. I). Oo)4eh. u. Quel, dor mittelonffl. ProBachronik The Brulo of 
Eniocland. Marhur^r, 19t)6, 

Brown, A. (*, L. Iwain: A Study in the illHtory of Arthurian Boinance. 
Harvard BlmlioM ami Notes vui. 

The Hoiiiid Talile lH‘fore Waco. Haniird StudicH and Notes vii* 

Cl(idnf, L, CouHoiH<s Clhap. iv in Voh i of Petit do ♦Xulleville’H 

ff iHtoire do la l^aiijrue el do la LHt^mtiire FrativaiHO. 1896. 

DirkiiiKoit, W, II. Kin^r Arthur in Cornwall. 1900. 

Fletehor, K. II* The Arthurian Material in the Chronicle«. Harvard Biudlea 
and Notes x. 1906, 

OoUhiT, W. Jlle Saiire von Trlot. u. In, Stud, filler Hire EntHtehimir u, Ent-* 
wlokelim^ im Mittelalter. M unich, 1887. See aieo In Z. f. LitjareKch. (N.F.) 
nil In Site, der K. Bayer, Akad. WIhh. 1890, on the Conte del Or;^ 
Harper, 0. M. Lejfond of the Holy Urail. M LA. vin, 

John, Ivor B. The Mahlnoi^on. Popular StudicH in Mytholoiyy, etc. 1901. 
KempsB, The Legend of the Holy Ural!. E.E.T.B. Extw^ Series 
Ker,W.P. Epic and Eonmneo. 1897. 

Kfitbing, E. Die nordiMche und die eiiglit4(dio VorKion dor TriKtan«Snge, 
Heiihronn. 2 voIh. 1878-8.1. 

Lot, F. iSttidcH Hur la provenance du cycle Artlinrieii. ilomnnia, xxiv, xxv, 
xxvrn, XXX. Her alno Aimnlen de Bwd., ItHiO. 

I>oih, J. L’l^iiuigrniion hretoime en Armoriquo. 18BI1. 

— - Lch niiuvcIlcM l]i6oricH «ur Porlghte dcH romiiiw ArthurtonH. Itevua 
Ceitique, xrn. 

MaoCailunt, M. W. TennyHon^n Idyllnand Arthurian Story. liWgow,1894 
Moyer, iK Do quclqucK ehronlqtum anglo^nomtanduH qul oni ports le nom 
do Brut. S.A.T.F* Paris I87a 

Newall, W* W. King Arthur and the Table Kouiid* Boaton, 1897* 

Hntt, A* OalUo and Medieval Bomance. Popular Studiee. 190A 
— Lf^enda of the Holy GraH Popular Studiea in Mythology, etc. 1902. 

Lea demlers tmvaox allemande ear la iSgonde da Saint Hraal. Park, 

1^1. {From Bevue xn.) 

— — * Notea to edition of Lady C. OueePa Mabinogion* 1902. 

Btudieu In the Legend of the Holy Orail. 1888. 

Paris (1. Hintoire LHidralro lUs la Prance* Vol. xxx, pp. 1-270. Paris 1888* 
Triatan el iHoiilt. Rovite de Park. 1894. 

La LitiSraiure fn«i^4ilHti au moyen-fige. Paris 1888. Trane. In Tcinplo 
OliiMdce. 

Patou, L. A. BtudioH In the Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Eomanoe. 
Bedeliife College MonograpltH. 

Banan, fi. The Poetry of ilie Celtic Baoee. 1858* Trane, by Hutefalngon* 
1890 

BhymJ.' OtiUlc Folkloro. 2voIt>. Oxford, IQOl. 

Profiuw to Dent’, .d. of Msiory’H Mort# Darthw. 1898, 

Studies In the Arthurian Ijefrend. Oxford, 1B91. 

Batnisbury, 0. The Flouriiditnff of Bomanoe and Iho Biso of Alloffory. 
Edinburgh, 1887. 
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Schoflcldj W. n. Enfflwh Literature from the Norman Conquest to Chaucer* 
1906. 

Sommer, H. 6. Vol. xii of his edition of Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte 
D’Arthur. 1889-91. 

Stephens, T. The Literature of the Kymry. 2nd ed. 1872. 

Ward, H. D. L. Catalogue of Komances in British Museum. Vol. i. 

[Articles on Geoffrey of Monmouth and Walter Map.] 

Warton, T. History of British Poetry. Vol. i, note hy Price, E., on Sir 
Tristrem. 

Wochssler, B. Dio Sage vom heiligen GraL Halle, 1898. 

Cbor die verschiedenen Eedaktionen... Boron zugesohriebenen Graal- 

Lancelot Oyklns. Halle, 1895. 

Weston, J. L* King Arthur and His Knights* Popular Studies In 
Mythology, etc. 1899. 

The Legend of Sir Gawain, 1897, The Legend of Sir Lancelot da 

Lae, 1901. The Legend of Sir Perceval, 1900. The Throe Days’ 
Tournament, 1903. All in The Grimm Library. 

Wiilker, K. Die Arthursage in dor engl. Lit. Leipzig, 1895. 

Zimmer, H* Breionischo Blomonte in der Artlmrsagc des Gottfried von 
Monmouth, ete. Zeitschrift fiir franzosiHche Sprache und Litteratur, 
vol. xui. 

Nennius Viiidicaiiis. Berlin, 1893. 

-- — GottingiBclKi gelehtre Anzeigen. 1890. No. 12. Review of Nutt’s 
Grail StudlcH. 

— IhuU 1890* No. 20. [Review of O. Paris’s contribution to Hist. Lilt, de 
la PranceJ 

[A brief list of the chief materials for a study of the old Cymric and Gaelic 
language and lltemture will be found in Morley’s English Writers, Vol. 1 , 
pp. 200 and 2J17, 1H87. 

Arthurian Ballads The Boy and the Mantle, the latter a garment 
which cannot be worn by any erring lady) will iw found in the Percy Polio 
MS, Chihl and other collectlonK. Por the male pendant to the Boy and the 
Mantle, c.r/. La Lai du Com, see Bodl. MS, DIghy 86, and the Note on British 
Lais in Warton, Vol. 11 ( 1840). A handsome boy rides la Cfourt del bon roi 
ArtuH,” with a horn from which only faithful knights can drink without 
spilling. See ed. Wiilff, P., Lund, 1888, and cf. The Cokwold’s I)aum^.J 


ClIAPTKttri XIII AND XIV 

METRICAL EOMANCBS I and H 
(See also bibliography to the Arthurhm chapter.) 

Gknuuat. Coli.k(ith)nh and Authouitikh. • 

Soo Kdrtlng’s Grundrissj Hchoileld’s English Literature from the Norman 
Conquest to Chaucer, wbicii devotes more attention to laiu and romaneaa than 
any preceding work in English and has a very useful bibliography; and also 
A Summary of the Liieraturea of Modern Europe (EngUmd, Prance, (sleis 
many, Italy, Spain) from the Origins to 1400, by Marian Edwardea, one 
of the most uaeful books of its kind in English, 1007* 
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Aiichinleck MS, The. A famons MB (14th cent.), given to the Advocateft* 
Library, Edinlturgh, by Alexander Boewell of Anchinle^, the father of 
Johnson^A Boflwell. See Morley’n Bngli«h Writere, in, ^1; Kdlbing, E., 
EngL Stud. VII, and Schofield, W. H., Eng. tit. p. 15. It oontalna nevoral 
Middle English poems and romances, Owayne Miles, the Harrowing of 
Hell and the Seven Deadly Sins, the Wench that loved a King, talcH like 
a Ponniworfh of Witte, the Lai le freine, Thrush and Nightingale, 
Body and Sonl debates, political satireH, etc^ oto. Bee below tmder 
separate romaneeH, 

Benfey, T, Orient n. Occident. 3 vols. Gottingen, 1BG2 ff- 

Billlnga, Anna H. Guido to the Middle English Metrical Bomaucos. Yale 
Htndies in English. New York, 11)01. [A very useful work.] 

Brandi, A. MiffeiengliMche Litteratur in PauPs Grundriss, Stnissbarg, 
1803. 

Camplieil. Popular Tales of the West Highlands. 4 vola Edinburgh. 

Ohil^ Bf English and BcotiiBb Popular Baliacls. 5 voIh, Boston, 1882 If. 

Deut^hbeln, M« Studlen r.nr Sagengesehichte Englands (Horn, Havelok, 
Tristan, Beves, Guy). Cdthen, lfH)0. 

Ellis, G. Bpi^cimens of Early English Metric^ KomancoH, to which is 
prefixed an historical iutr^uetion on the rfse and progress of romantb 
oompoBition in Franco and England. Bevised by Hailiwoll, J. O. 1B48* 
Contains analyses of the following: Pet4*r Alphonsos, MarieV Lays, 
Merlin, Morte Arthur, Guy of W., Sir Bevis, Bichar<l C.do L., Roland 
and Ferragus, Sir Otuel, Kir Poruml>raH,the Keven Wise Moshers, FlorU^ 
and Blauneheiiour, Bolmri of Cysilli*, Sir fsumbrus, Kir Triauiour, 
Ipomydon, Sir Bgininour, Lay le Fmiiie, Sir Eger, Bir Grahainc and Sir 
Graysteel, Bir Degor§, Ruswal and Lillian, and Autys and Aniyiton. 

Gautier, L. Les ]6 poix*(Sh frajujaiscH. J^ariH, 1878^ 82. 

— BibL d4»H ChansouH do Gesfis Paris, 181)7. 

UalcH, d. W. Fi)na Llitc^raria (eontuinH paiHjrs, inter aliti^ on Gid English 
Metrical BoinanceH, ilavelok, Egor and lilHitie). 

Halliwell, «!. 0. Thornton KomancoH; Porcivai, iHunibraH, Eglainour, l)e^ 
gmvant. Camden Boc. 1844. 

llarUfhortits C. Xi. Aiudcmt Mefricul 'i'ales. Aihelsion, King Edward 

and the Shepherd, Florin, William tho Werwolf, etc. 

Ker, W. P. Epic and Hotnance. 18i)7. 

D« Select Xtemalns of the Ancient Popular Poetry of Scotland. 1822. 
Be-edited with additions by Smidl. 1885. 

Early Scottish Metrical Tales. 1826, 1889. 

Madden, F. Sir Gawayna, etc. Bannalyne Club, 18S9. 

Paris, U. lUstoire poetlqLue de Charlemagne. 18^. Ed* Meyer. 19^)5* 

— La LHt. fr. au moyen dge. Paris, 11H)5* 

Pi>dtncH ci LfigeiulcH du nioycui dge. Paris, liXlO. 

La Podsic du moyen Age. 2 vols. Paris, 

Percy Polio Manuscript* Ed. Hales, d. W., and Piirnival), F. d. 3 vols. 
1867 ft 

Potter, M. A* Bohrali and Utisiom. The Epic theme of a Combat between 
Father and Bon. 1002. 

BitsoiifJ. Ancient Engiiidi Metrioal Koutances. 3 vols. 1802. TheWcKL 
ding of Sir Gawaln: Ywahie and Gawln: Launfalt Lybeatm Disconua: 
The geete of King Horn : The Kyng of Tars, and the ^udan of Damaa: 
Emare: B!r Orpheo: Chroniclo of Bngloland; La bone Flureuea of 
Borne ; The Erie of Toluns: The S^uyer of Lowe Degro: Tim Knight 
of Curtesy, and the Fair Lady of Fagtiell: (Appendix) Horn Cbildo and 
Maiden Kimnlld. 
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BolbBon, J* Three Eariy Hetrioal Eomanoee. Camden Sodety, Ko. 

xvin. 134^ From the Ireland MS> Anture of Arther: Sir Am^aee: 
The Avo’wynge of King Arther, Sir (lawan. Sir Kaye and Sir Bawdewyn 
of Bretan. 

Scdntsbury, G, The Plonriahlng of Bomance and the Eise of Allegory. 
Edinburgh, 1897. 

Schofield, W * H. EngliRh Literature from the N orman Conotaeat to Chaucer, 
1906. 

Snell, F,J, The Fourteenth Century, Periods of Europefkn Lit. Edinburgh, 
1899. 

Suehier, H, and Biroh-Hirachfeld, A, GeBofa, der frans, Litt, Leipdgf 1900, 

Stengel, E. IHe altfrans. Bolandslled. Leipzig, 1900, 

Thome, W.J, A Oolledion of Early Prose Bomanoea, 1828, Bd.Horley,H. 
Last reprint, 1907. ContaiuH, int&t alia, the stories of Boberi the Deril, 
Guy of ‘Warwick and the Knight of the Swan. 

Utterson, K, Select Pieces of Early Popular Poetry, from copies in the Black 
Letter, 2 vok 1817. Syr Tryamoure, Syr InenbrjiH, Syr Dogore, Syr 
Gowghter. 

Ward, U, L. B, Catalogue of Komanceis MSS in the British Museum, 
2 vols. 1883, 1893. 

Warton, T. History of Britiuh Poetry, Vol. i, DiHS, i. On the Orlirfn of 
Bomantlo X^iction in Europe. 

Weber, H. Metrical Bomances, 3 vok Edinburgh, 1810, KyngAlisamider, 
Sir Cloges, Ijay le Freine, Xtiohard Coer de Lion, Ipomydon, Amis and 
Amiloun, The Sevyn Sages, Octovian Imperator, Sir Amadan, The 
Hunting of the Hare. 

Weston, J. L* The liomance Cycle of (/harlemagne, 1901, [The other 
numbers of Nutt’s series, Popular Btudkm In Mythology, Bomauee and 
Folk-Lore, may also be consulted with much advantage.] 


Komanoeh. 

Alexander. For a aummary of the growth of the aaga of Alexander, and 
especially of the work of Lambert 11 Tort (the Crooked) of Ohaieaudun, 
and Alexandre do Bernay or de Paris, see Ten Brink, Hist of Eng. (dL, 
Eng. trans. i* The first form of the Alexander logtmd is found in the 
Greek Pwmdo-KaHiHihenes, to which rt^fenuice Iuih altsouly licoii mmle 
(see p. 135). Its Latin forms, by means of Julius Valerius and the 
archpriest Leo, found their way to the west, and Lamlmri’s and Alexandre 
de Bernay’rt work oonstltute the great redm^tion of the shjry for weadem 
readers and iiniiatorH, Sec Li romans d’AIixandre, par Lambert U 
Tors ot Alexandre de Bernay, ed. Mtchelant, H., Stuttgart, 184f6« In 
England, the adaptation by Thomas ot Eustace of Kant (Eoman de 
toute chevalerio) led the way to the alliterative romance of King 
Alisaundor. For this last, our immediate concern, see MSB Lau^ 
Lincoln’s Inn and Auch. firag. and Weber’s oollection. Se<^ also the 
alUt^)rativo ronmucu of Alexander and BIndtmus, E.E.T.B. 4txira 
Scries, XXXI, od. Bkeat, W. W.; Warn of Alexander, Boxburghe Club, 
1849, ed, Stevenson; I3.E.T.B, Extm Series, xi.vii, ed. Skeat; The 
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Alain de Lille (1114-1208), AntUOlaud^ 
ianitt and Da Planctu Naturat, 198,266 
Alban, Bt, BuMMinn ttf, 81 
Alberic, master, 1B4 
Albert of York, 84 

Albertns Magnus (1198-1280), 200, 210, 
211 

Albin, St, in Layamon, 284 
Albinus of Canti*rbury, 82 
Alboin, in 35 

Alcestis, 821 
Alohfrith, 12 
AloiniiiM Avitus, 76 

Alcuin or Kalhwine (735-804), 6, 69, 79, 
84 ff., 89, 117, 121, 145, 168 
Aldfiith, 70* 77 

Aiahdm {840?-709), 16, 17. flO, 81, 72 
82, 88, 88, 81, 102, 2K0 
Aldnid, 182 

Alexander III, king, 2HS 

of Bloie, 166, 107 

ot Boln (d. 1245), 189 206, 

207 

of Linwln, 166, 108, 26« 

— — the <ireat. Want and Roniuiaat of, 

186, 14H, 168, 279, 1W6, 280, 281, 807, 
808, 888, 884, 842, 486. 8m olio 
aundiT 

AUitmtdn, Bir Gilbert Bay'a, 281 
— to AriitotU, Mt*r ftm, 185 
Alexini, St, 298. 868 
Alfred {649-901?), 10, 84. 87 109, 118, 

116, 128, 12H, 186, 144, 100, 198, 219, 
289, 868, 880 fl., 440) i'alimry atlri* 
btttM to, 100 

Mthellng, 189, 874 

— - of Beverley, 262 
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Alfri'tii Pmverb» oft 218 
All. 27 

AUmundfu King, 1^8, 800, 808,300» 017, 

m, 81)0 

Alliterative r(*viva], 201 

Almaignr^ Song tigoimt the King 0 /, 368 

AlphaiKji, IriKli and itnman, 13 

Aljihego, St. Si43 Aalfheah 

Alphore, in Waltharivay 32 

Altut prosntoTt 6U 

Amadnn and Ydoint, 28B 

Sir, 208, 294 

Ambrose, 89, 74, 75 

Ambroaius AnreliannB, AttreUcui Am* 
broaitta (0« of M.), Embreia Oaletio 
(Nennius), Bmtys wledig in Welsh lit., 
66, 247, 268 

Amit and Amiionn, 814, 816 
Anilethun (Hamlet) in Saxo Hrammatious, 
0. See also under Hamlet 
AmmianuH MarcpllinuH, 86 
Amtm, hermit, 74 
An liispet, 227, 228 
Anatolia, Bt, 74, 75 

A7icren IHwle, 222, 280, 284, 808, 400, 450 
Andrms, 51 lY., 58, 148 
*Ap^giov Kal Mar5aiou, H/xlfeif, 64 
Andrew of Wyntoun, Oryggntth Cromjkdf 
B88 

— — Ht, 64, 115. Bee also Andreas 
Aneirin (11.608?), 24H, 210 
Anlaf, l«y, 144, ;j05 
— Coaran, 2H7 
Anmt‘ of Tjnehr.yau, OIK) 

Ant«dm, Ht (1088-3100), 16, 128, 140, 
161, 354, 182, 108, IHO, 217, 222, 224, 
228, 281, 284, 865 
Antony, Infr oj\ 75 

Antwerji, 1‘lnntiii MuHeum at, 72 
ApolloniiiH, hermit, 74 
Apfillonius of Tyrf, 185, 161 
Aptikius (2/rr6artunt), 185 
Akininas, Bt Thorntm, 200, 210 
Ambian leanung, 158 
Arabian Nig/Us, 280 
Arator, 70 

Arohiteetnre, Angln-Nmitian, 165, 222, 228 
Arrhitrenius, or Aroh-Monrner, of Jean 
de llautaviUe, 108 
Archytafl, 270 
Ardens, Itadulphus, 221 
ArgitTito, in Hayanton^n Jirut, 285, 286, 
206, 206 

Aristotle and AristotelUniam, 158, 186, 
187, 200, 204, 206, 210, 212, 218 ; 
JM/rSf 204, 218; IlUtwy of Animals, 
315); !,rttrr frmh Alr^mdpr to, 186; 
Mrtnphgnirn, 201 ; Organon, 187, 207 ; 
Phusm, 201, 204, 211, 212; Politic, 
213 

Alley licgift, Worcester, 284 
Armlnius, 20 
Armorioan Hrctons, 260 
Arnold, Matthew, on Oattic tatorature, 
240, 261, 254, 274, 276 
Thomas, on Henry of Hunting- 
don, 107 


Arihour and Merlin, 260. 817, 80i», 467 
Arthur and tho Arthurian Ifgpml, 74), 183, 
148, 36H, 160, 170, 177, 198, 223, 235 ff., 
243 ff., 279, 284, 286, 296. 3161, 8U ff., 
826, 336, S42, 850, 351. Hef* nlim under 
the separate titles of the Arthurian 
romauops, Wace, Layamon, etc. 
Arthur, Death of, 190. Bee also under 
Mvrte 

Arthurian ballads, 464 

Arundel, the horse in Hit llevtes, 292 

Arviragus, in Layamon’s Hrti*. 287 

At You XAka It, 298 

Asoapart the giant, Sir Bevsa, 298, 848 

Asoofot, Maid of, 818 

Asfior (d. 9097), 89 If., 101, 106 

Assisi, 200, 210, 864 

Assnmnn, 124 

Asmnptio Alnriae, 282 

Asthall, 126 

AthanasiuH, 74. 75 

Athehton, 287, 467 

AiSils. King of the Bvpar, 25 ff. 

Athnndl, in the Kdda, 21 
Attila, 20. 32, 34 

Aucliinleck MB, Kditihurgh. 870, 466 
Audax, graiiunurian. 78 
Auduiu. in irn/siM, 35 
Aut>. BtKi Hurtnmnn von 
AugiiHt5l, in Arthurian legend, 269 
AugUMtiuo, Bt, of KpiU (d. B04), 1, 6, 18, 
41. 42. 71, 72, 351 

-- - Ht. of IVipim, 93. 91. 102, 108. 117, 
120, 124. 126. 127, 218, 224, 281,284, 856 
Auluy, 2K7 

Aungorvllle, Hir Ulchard, 218 
AuretluH, Canitius, 67 
AuHtin, Ht. in Layamon. 284 
Avalon, Isle of. 248. 264, 266. 272, 811 
Averroists, the, 213 
Avioetma, 205 
Avignon, 212, 218, 216 
Avilus of VieiiiMi, 47 
Atuiwmg of drf/«4r, 313 
Awnfyrs |Aflvi*uturcs| of Arthurs at tint 
Trrne, Wathrhjne, 291, 312 
Ayenbite of hnrgt, 353 ff., 3HH, 896, 897 
Aranas, 4H 
A'/.o of iUdogtta, IHl 

Balad, Tower of, in Alfred’s Boidhius, lOl 
Babylas. martyr, 74 
Babylon, Boltan of, 802 
Itnhfs Ddhtti, 2H9 

Bacon, lloger (1214 ?-l 294), 199 ff,. 204 ff. 
Bmon, Friar, and Friar Itungag, Utiams. 

210; Famous fUstorir of, 210 
BaoonthorjHj, John (d, 1346), the **88110- 
lute Doctor,” 213 
Badon, Mmmt, 60, 246 ff, 

Baghdad, 153 
Baloluiha, 275 

Baldwiij, arclibp of Canterbury, 194, )98 
Hir, 315 

Balin and Bulan. 269 
Baliul, Kdward, 857 
Balt, John, 369 
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Hugo do, 205 

Bangor, antlpbonai^ hymns of» 65 
Bannockburn, 867* H70 
Barbonr, J., 859 
Jtarlaam and Jataphat, 288, 467 
Barnes, W., 240 
Baronins, Bt, of Plstoja, 88 
Bartholomew {8, 123(1-1250), 184 
tie Cotton (d, 1298?), 449 
Basil, Bt. 74, 76, 77, 122, 124 
Baailissa, martyr, 74 
Bath (TVir Jiuin), 40 
Bayard, in Pour *Vo7or of i<ymon, 292 
Br Domfn Daegf^ 129. 146 ff-, 220, 227 
Beadtthild, in /)Por, 86 
Bttagnob, owner of the Thamos mnlo 
swortl, 11 

litauty of tha Worlds 294 
Beaw or Boo, ion of Boyld (Sosldwea), 28 
Boo, monastic school at, 158 ; ** Geoffrey 
Arthur*!*’ book at, 170 
Beoket, Bt Thomas 4. 178, 185, 186, 
191, 202, 889, 841 
Bedantt HUtaria poit, 174 
Bede or Baoda (673-735), 6, 10 (runes), 
14; 19, 20, 48 «. (on Caedmon); 58, 
55, 57, 59, 61 {Death Bmg), 66, 68, 70, 
71. 79 ffo 89; 98, 96, 101, 106 (Alfred’s 
Btfiie); 96, 110, 112. 117, 11911., 181, 
146, 148, 159 ff., 168 if., 167 ft*, 171, 
198, 224, 284. 257, 842, 847, 860, 861, 
8B0 

Bedlvere. See Bedwyr 
Bedwyr or Bedivere, Arthurian knight, 
250. 254, 255, 260 

Bek, Thomas, of Castleford, 895, 888 
BcHsanto, in Aintu and Amilount 814 
^ilondon, Major, 280 
Bclshaiixar, in VknnneM, 828 
Ben^iot, Ht, 74, 105 

- UiscMtp, aUh(»t of Weariuouth (628? 
-690). 5. 71, fi4. H9, 151 
— - of Peterborough (d. 1198), 160, 

Bi^emct^uera, monastery in Bavaria, 
190 

Bmet, Bt, ntdi of, 16, 280 
Benoit de Bto More, 2W, 806, 467 
Boowa. 27, 2H 
Beowanhum, 27 

Biowulf, 1ft.; runos in* U, 12; 20 ft., 
84. 85. 41. 48, 64, 58, 08, 99, 115, 124, 
187, 148, 277, 806 
Beraohyaii Hakdon. 478 
BtHrangariuii, 154 

tenard, in Specula Stultorum, 198 

of Ohartms, 184, IHH 

Bt. 1B5, 221, 281, 855 
Bernlak de Hautdesort, the Green Knight, 


Bee Sir Uamyne 
B5ro«i (/*. 1150), 278, 810 
Berthe am grande piede, 468 
Beryn, Tate of, 298, 299 
BHliuftee, (tld English, 59 ; Middle 
English, 226, 227, 289, 292. 480 
BatlmUa, 142, 148 
Beuhut, teacher of Nmmiua, 70 


Beverley. See St John of 
Bevee^ Str, of Hnmtount 218, 282, 287, 
291 ff., 303, 805, 306 
Bewcastle Column, Cumberland, 12 
Bible, Codex Axniatiuus at Florence, 72 ; 
Codex Argentens at Upsala, 16; Metz, 
89 ; St Denis Bible, 89 
Birkabeyn, in Ilavelok, 803 
Bisoop. See Benedict 
Black Book of Carmarthen, 243, 249, 260, 
251 

Black Death, the, 371 
Blackwater river {Battle of Maiden), 144 
BlfUman, Irish tale, 293 
Blancheflour. See Flores and B, 

Bleking, in Ohthere’s voyage, 94 
Bliekling Ilomilies, 114, 129 
Bloet, liobert, bp of Lincoln, 166 
Blois. See Alexander, and Peter, of 
Boccaccio, 190, 214, 860; B*’b Violante, 
in Olympia, 823; FilocoJo, 286; Dc- 
cameron, 286 

Bodel. Jean, Chanson de Saitnes, 270.302 
Boe&iufl, De Consolationc Philosophiae, 
218, 366; Alfred’s version, 91, 99 ft., 
107 

Bolsil, 148 

Bologna, schools of, 187, 192, 199, 200 
Bonatentura, 110, 154. 206 
Boniface, Bt, 78, 78. 86 
Borroa, Eobert de, 208, 271 
Borrow, Georgi*. 275 
Bosham. Bee Herbert of 
Bosworth, J., 91 
BdUvarr Biarki, 27 
Boutorwek. K., 147 
Bracton, See Henry of 
Bradwardine, Thomas, Doctor profundus 
(12907-1349), 218 
Brakelond. Bw Jooelin of 
Braudes, G,. ix 
Brandi, A., ix 

Branwen, daughter of Ll;^r, 252 
Braune, W., ix 

Breca, In lieownlf, 22; in IVidsith, 84 
Brendan, St, 8H9, 474 
Breton lays, 294 
— ~ saints, 6H 
Bretons, Oeste dee, 837 
Brewer, dohn Bberron, 202 ft., 207, 210 
Brierin*s Feast, 296, 327 
Bridlington. Augnstiniau priory, 844 
Brigham, Nicholas, 382 
Brlhtwold, bishop, 188 
Briselda, 300. Bee also under Ohauoer, 
Tt^oHum 

Britain, Book of, 70 ff. 

Brltmurn, Ilittorla, Bee Nennius 
Brooeliande, fountain of, in ywain and 
Qaufain, 812 

Brooke, Btopford A., x, 2 ft*, 47, 48, 51, 
59 

Bruce, Alexander, 344 

Hubert, 844, 352 

Bruce’s AngloSiuon Version of the Booh 
of Psalm, 106 
Bruee, Barbour 859 
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Brunanburh, Battle of, 187, 141, 150, 
X67, m 

Brunellus, the donkey of NUsel Wireker, 
198 ^ 

Brunne, See Bohert Mannyng of 
Brimndwake in Kettevene, 844 
Brawsele, crow at, 57 
Bruit 285, 256, 258; Layamon’e, 187, 228, 
284 ff., 265, 875, 897, 898; Tyeilio’s, 
285; Wace*», 284, 285, 850 
Brutue legend. 170. 176, 284, 268, 806, 
886 

Buoephalafi, 807 
Bnddlbfu 266 

Baelt, Boilth or Bnallt, 247 
Bungay, Friar, 210 

— Thomaa de (in Suffolk) (fl, 1290), 
210 

Bunyan, John, ChriBtlan and the Valley 
of the Khafhiw of P(»ath, 5H 
Buranat Camm«, 190 
BnrleiKh, Walter (1275-1846?), 218 
Bums, ^liert, 290 
Burton, Annala of, 178 
Bury Bt Kdmundfl, Benedictine Abbey of, 
218, Boa alRO St Kdmuadnbuty 
Bury. See Biohard of 
Bualrane, eaetle of, 295 
BuBirie, iu Alfred*n BoHhiu9t 100 
Byrhtferth (6, 1000), 181 
Byrbtttoth, in The Hattie of Maldout 41, 
109. 187, 148, 144, 806 
B^htwold, 187 
Byrtrn, 275 

Cabal tlie hound, in Nftnniufl, 247 
Cu(\i)Ct St. 262 

Codor, in Bayatnon, 206 ; in Eward. 811 
Catlwabider, in Layamon. 284; in Man- 
nyng. 851 

Caodnion (il 670), 14, 80, 41 tf., 56. 57t 
61, 68, H2, 89. 96, 119, 142, 882, 888 
Caer Itlgor, 251 
Caer Bidi. 251 

Ca<*rlt»oti, nr Cuprlloun, or Cnjrli‘on, upon 
link, 197. 246, 20f» 

OfWMar, JuliUH, 18, 71, HI, 98, 1H7. 197, 
842 

Cam, 80 

— (lr(‘ndel'M anflt*Btor, iu Bmeul/f 22 
Calaiif, «i(^go of, Minot*« pooni on, 857, 

858 

Oalibiim, Arthnr^ii nword, 200 
Oalkula, in OrontUN. 95 
CambreniiiB. Set Oimlduti 
Camlinne AnnaUa^ 246, 248 
Cambridge, Dominioant and FranoiioanB 
at, 200 

miBor narBon in Mannyng, 846 
*— Flatunietii. vll 

— profeiMioriblp of “Anglo-Saxon "at, 
882 

— — nnlvereity, 184 
Oamdtn, William, 89, 881 
Oamtl, rirtr, 261 

Oaxnelford (Camtan), battle of, 248, 260, 


Camelot, 826 
Camlan. See Camelford 
Campl>eir« Popular Tulet of the Wt$t 
UiirhliindM, m 
Canon. John (0. 1829). 211 
Canterbury. Sec Corvaae of 

— arohbiahopric of, 50 

coming of Theodore and Hadrian 

to, 71 

— Franowcann at. 202 

— • Back of. by Banet. 127, 180 
—• Bchool of, 79, H7 
-- Bohool of handwriting at. 18 
Canterlmru Chronicle at Chriat Ohuroh, 102 

etc. See Ohauoer 

Canute, 111, 127, 160. 887 
Canute Hungt ThCt 210 
Caradoo or Caradng of Idanearvan, 65, 
2(J2 

CaradoH, iu (fontr dr I (iraul, 828 
Carftimoi% Ht, 'HVi 

Carlmle, iit Arthtinan romauuo. 812, 818 
Oarlylo*H Pat^t and Prrmttt 176 
Oaruiartlu»n, Homan whIIh at, lif7 
Carmarthen* Heo Jilack Jhmk 0 / 
CarmelitPB, the, 218 

Cartdingian romancoB, 802. 809. See 
alfto under (!hailemague 
Carrie, 2H6 

Carthage, m Alfred’a Orfuiior, 05 
CarthuaiauBp the. 1H0 
Caaero, in Wnhitht 85 
CaamodoruM, 20. 218 
CaRBOtloriont in iiiVbriird CVar de Idoiif 
807 

Cattle of Litre, Hoe GroMietMit* 

CntOt IHetiehe o/. 110 
CaUraeUi, 249 
OatunuB, 862 

Catail, the hound, Iti Kuikmh and dtetfi, 
247 

Caxton, 245, 2H5 
Ooarbhkll, Irieh kin;?, 2H7 
Coeilift, Ht, 71 
CchM. Ht, H2 

Colift, in Am Yait Like if, 29H 
Celtic inlhtonee on Ktigliidi iiteratore, 
274 ff. 

Ceolfrid. abbot, 55, H2 
(byolwtdf, king of NmUmmbria 
Certlie, 286 

Oerne. abbey of, in Dometaldn), and Book 
of, HO. 116. 120. 125, 250 
Chad, Ht (d. 6?2), 82 
Chalon-aur-BaOne, 84 
Chatnberi, OyeU^trdia of KnjfUiih /ifem- 
fare, \t 

Chanetm de ffette^ 279, 291, 44H # 

Ohariemagna in romance. 169. 281, 388 m 
284, 802, BOO, 842, 467 
CharltfB. umiic, 

— n, king of England. 2H2 
tlie Bald. 8H, HU 

— the Groat, 84, 8» ft* For romaneea, 
nee under Chafleunigue and OaroUngtan 

CViarui fur Barren Land, 64 
Charffli, Old Eugliih, 40 
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Chart, n^r Lee^a in Kent, 

Charter, the Great, 151, 164, 174 
Chartres, sohnol of, IftS fP., 216 
ChdUau d' Amour, See GroBseteste 
Ohattoarii, the. 26 

Chaucer, Geoffrey {1840?-1400). 16, 99, 
166, 170. 177. 198, 318, 270, 276 ff,. 
380, 283, 288, 2H8, 280, 292. 298, 299. 
809, 810, 819. 882, 885. 848 ff„ 866, 
866, 807, HRO, 8B2, 880 ff., 894 ff, 

Ortntrrbury Tate*, 16, 193, 218, 

280, 298, 852 

— Man of LatD^i Tate, 181, 292 
— - Nonne Preete* Tnle, 198, 270 
Parttnn** Tale, The, 855 

Sir 277, 281, 282, 289, 

291, 202. 295, 299, 819, 866 ft. 

Hmire* TaU, 8, 9 

Wife of noth** Tale, The, 177. 296 

Yeoman'* Tale, The, 298 

— JSftmt of Pane, 170 
Troilu* and Ckteyde, 882 

Chancerian school. 821. 884 

Chestre, Thomas. 296 

Chetmlier de Oouey, 800 

Chivilere (Swan-Knlght), 291, 467 

Child, J., Ballad*, 296 

Childhood Jentt, 868 

Childric, in Layamon. 287 

Chionia, St. 74 

OhohilaicoN (OhloobllaiouB) or Hulglatums, 
36 

Chretien de Troyes, 268, 268, 269. 371, 
378, 379 ff*. 285. 399, 462 

Ckeimiier de la Chnrrette, 270 
Ct/ffS*, 386 

Cmte del Oraal, 268, 269, 371, 284, 

394, 828 

Krer, 260, 268, 274 

Le Chevntier an TAon (yeain), 268, 
374, 379, 3HO. 2H4 

THitan {ascribod to 0. de T*), 278 
Christ. Sss Oynswnlf 
Chfiii, On Berving, 827. See also Tk* 
Pasifon o/ottf Lord, 336, Si26 ; On Lof>. 
gang of nr* X^ierd* ; On Ufsinm of ur* 
Lousm, and Wokmg if ur* Lauerd, 

m 

ChriMtahel, 14«, 876 

Chriutian*, Ihtty of, 328 

ChtMua, Bt, 74, 76 

Chr1*t**phn, The, Knglish warship, $67 

Ckfonitle, TUo Old Knglish, 6, 62, B9. 

104. 107 ff., 187 n„ 146. 160, 161, 167, 
319, 386. 346, 817, 862, 869, 874. Bee 
also ondsr winchester. Peterborough, 
eto. 

Chrdhietm Boguplmll JRpUeopi, 83 
Chiysanthus. martyr. 74 
Chnroh, Dean, on Bt Anssim, 164 
Oiosro, 78, 100, 185, 167 
Oinrlc. 386 
Cisiardani, the, 189 
Clani« Set Oalsrt ds 
Clartndon, ContiUntions of, 887 
Oktriodu*^ 391 
Olandlan, m 


Claudio, in Measure for Measure, 1 
Cleanness, 820 ff., 843 
Cteffes, Sir, 816 * 

Clement IV, 206 

of Bome, 74, 118 ; JReeognition* of, 

76 

Cleopatra, 96 

CUricus and Puella, dialogue between 
866 

Gloten, in Layamon, 287 
Olovesho, synod of, 50 
CloTis, 20, 21 

CluHt, son of Clnatveinad, 255 
CluBtveinad, 265 
Cobhett, W., 870 
Cockayne, O., 105, 185, 136 
Coygefihall. Bee lialph of 
Col^ygne. See Land of 
Colbrand, in Quy of Waraioh, 804 fl., 
843 

Coleridge. S. T., 148, 876 
Colgrim, in Layamon, 287 
Columba. St (621-597). 42, 69 
Columban, St (648-616), 66. 485 
Columbus. 209 
Commodus. 90 
Comput. See Thaun, P* de 
Confessio AmantU* See Gower 
Constance, 811 
Constantina, Bt, 74 
Constantine, Emperor, 55 

in Layamon, 266 

— of Levon and Cornwall, 67 
Oonntantlus, 81 

Clilorus, 84 

Oonyngton. Boa Blohard de 

Cook, A. S., X, 50, 67, 59 

Coran, The, 168 

Cordova, in Alfred’s Orosius, 95 

Oorfesgeat, 188 

OorineuB, in Layamon, 287 

Corippus, 76 

Cormao, Irish scholar (881-908)^ 246 
Cornelius Mcpos, 196 
Oorvey, See John of 
Cosmos, martyr, 74 
Cotton. See Bartholomew de 
Oourthope, W. J,, Jflist of Png, Poetry, 
340 

Coutanoes, Andrd de, Homan de* Ftanceis, 
286 

Oraik, G. L., vili 
Crashaw, U., 282 

Orayke, near York, monastery at, 86 
Creoy. battle of, 857, 859 
CrUi and Satufi, 4B, 49 
Cromwell, Thomas, 211 
Cronica dm Angliea, 110 
Cross, festivals and legends of the, 65, 
66, 184} AelfHo’s homily, lld« See 
also Dream of the Htiod 
Oroyland, monastery of, 89 
Croyland, Bee Eelf* of 
Crusade, first, in Wm, of Malmesbury, 
166 

OuchoHnn, in Pied Drlrrmi {Brioriu** 
Peast), 296, 837 
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Conoburga, abbi^HH, 711 
CtmoglaRUK, U7 
OntHoo of KeAlfBtou; cardinal (d. 121H)»19D 
Cursvr Mniidi, m, a IB, 309 

Curtin, Hno Taten of Irrlandt 5tt>3 
Cuthhort, abbot of Weanuouth and 
Jarrow, fjl, 7U 

Ht, of Iiindififarno, 61, HO, H2, 83, 

85, 117, IIH, 14H 
Cathwin, 63, 71, 70 

Vymbelinft m Ueoffroy of Monmouth, 
171 

Cymric language and literature, 464 
Cynewulf, 88, 41, 40 ff., 183, 134, 148, 
828 

Oynewulfs Fata Apuitetorumt 82 If* } runet 
in, 12 

Cmt, 40, 82, 58, 66, 5ft, 60, 68, 64 ; 

rmm in, 12 ; CooVe edn*, 60 

FAm, 50 ff., 66, 67. 62, 68, 184. 

148 ; imnea in, 12 

Juliana^ 62, 68 ; wnei! in* 12 
Cynewulf, biahop of Xilndiefame, 40 

Icing, in 0,B* Ohroniclet 107, 444 

Cynulf of Cloveeho, 60 
Cyprianue, 76 
CyrMf 14$ Grand, 3H0 

Dnola, in Geoffrey of Monmouth, 260 
Dwighrefti, in Uemulf 24, 27 
Damn /)*tWr, 865, Hfifi 
Damian, martyr, 74 
Dau Michel of Korthgato, Kent, 858 ff., 
400 

- - - lloberfc of MaUou, 360 
Daniel, 74 

— binhop of WiucliUHtcr, H2 
of Moiloy, 153 

Vanid, Obi Bngllub [wmin, 40, 4H j runtw 
in, II 

- — - Htory of, by ininriuM, 191 
Dante, 48, 09, 109, 2(H), 227, 282, 270, 

Dni*f*H, 176 
Darea PhrygiuH, 409 
Daria, riiaityr, 74 
DariuH, 807 

Daatin, or Dauatin, dolm (ft* 1820), 458 
David, 74, 98. 184, 147 
^ ^ Ht (d. 001). 07 
Davy, Adam, 886, 868, 866 
Davyd tp Gwilym, 276 
Dftwkyn, in Tamaitmt of ToUnkam, 860 
Ik PhiUidt et Flora, 460 
Ikath, 227 

D^liatrt, Old French, 280 
Defoe, D., 267 
Deyare, Sir, 311 
DMretmnt, Sir, 2H9 
Delgan, in T^ayamon, 280 
Dexnetnae, Ht, 74 

Dtfof, 6*cwp/ai/tf rtf, 4, 19 If., KO, 878 
Deuadedit (d, 608/4) 

Deutcohbein, M., Fnglmho Sagenge* 
Mohichte, 298 
Divlwji* Bee lliohwd of 


Dieeto. Hi’fl Halph of 
Dictyn, 170 
llictya Cicti ns^iB. 407 
Dicuil (ft. 825), 431 
Diderot, 209 

/>id«f Vrrrtvnt, in tbi» Graal legend* 271 
Dieirieb, F*. 49, 123 
- - vtm !54«rii, 30 
Diocbaiati, 30U 

Dionyamn the Ari'opagite, 204 
Ihmpbm Vtrriratin, 865 
IHu Krt'me, by Heinrich von dem Turlln, 
269 

Domemlay Book, 890 

IkmtttiUy, Ftfifcn HignM btforu 356 

Dominie, Ht, 200, 389 

DnmmicanH, 2W, 355 

Domitian, 226 

ihm (tuijfrnnt, 293 

Don Quuote, 293 

Ddn, the ohildron of, 252 

Xlonatue, grammara nf, 114, llH 

Doomday, 227 

Dorothea, 74, 76 

Douglaa tragedy* the* SCO 

Draoontlua, 76 

Drayton, M«, 170, 289 {Npnmhidh) 
Ihfam of tho Hood (? Cynewulf ^ 42, 61 ff. , 
66, 67, 68, 188 ; Kutliwell Croffs, 12 
Drulda, 18 

Dxyburgh abbey, 338 
Drydtui, J*, 2H3 

Dryatan, H<m «f Tallweli (Trietram), 278 
Drytludm, minion of, H2, HO 
Dui*rb‘i«»* iirriddahop of thu "City uf 
259 

Duglaa riviT* imttlc of, 259 
Dunbar, W.* 292 

Dtmm ro, in tht Bitnti of Uaidon^ 146 
Dunn Heotua, John, uocUft «ic6riii(t 
(1265? 180ft?), 200, 21011. 

Dunatable, Anmila of, 17H 
DunaUn, Ht (924 9HH), 113. lU, UK, 
127, 181, 150, 151. 168, 213 
Durham* Hi*« Hinn^rm of 
Dnrhavi, Hmik of (nr iAndi$farm UmpeU), 

" 2*um on thr city oU 147 
runaa in, i2 

Eadberg, US 
Eadfrith, 148 

Badgtli, HwmnJf and Widsith, 24, 25, 85 
Eadmar (d* 1124?), 162 If., 16ft, 172 
Eadrio, 126 

Eadwine, in WitUith, 85 

Eaha, in Finiuthurh, 81 0 

Eahfrld, 78 

Kalhhild, in WuhUh, 84, 85 
Kanmumi* in Jlruwulf, 24* 26 
Eanred’a ring, 11 
Iflttrio, iT*, 104. 141 
Kawtor controveray, 78, 81, 82 
Kaatimalan, 126 
Ebionita horccy, 224 
Eoeleaton* de* 208 
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Ecgfrith, 10 
Kr»Iaf« U5 

Eegthfow, Bftowalffl father, 22 
Kdda, 8, 21, 02 
Edditis BtephaniiH, 85 
Edern, aon of Kii^ 255 
EdKar, king, 110, 118, 114, X21, 128, 
lS7flf.> 805 

Edmtttid Ironaide, 127, 140, 887 

of Abingdon (d. 1240), 200 

»on of Edward the Elder, 187 

~ St, 121 
Edward 1, 860, 851, 370 

ir, 342, 855, 850 

Ill, 218, 2H4, 202, 838, 344, 858, 

857 tt. 

— ~ aethi*ling, 340 

of Carnarvon, 870 

iton of Edgar, 188, 189 

St, m 

the Oonfesiior, 111, 140, 149, 180, 

887, 890 

the Elder, 187 

J^tdmrd /, on, 870 
— Jff, Evil Timtf itf, 870 
Edwin, monk, 890 

of Korthnmhria, 81 
Egl)ert, bp of Bindisfame, 88 
— — *• or ■^gberht of York, 5, 80, 89, 84 
87 

Egtr, mr, 291 
EgHl Skallagriineaon, 9, 62 
Eftlammr of Artoh^ *Vfr, 816, 471 
Ehangwen, Arthur’s hall, 254 
Eilhart vim OherKf*, 278 
Eiuenkol, K., llH 

Eitihart’s t*tff of dhnrltH thn Greatt 90 

Kkkehard of Ht <lall, 82, 88 

Klbing, m AlfrriVs fJroniv#, 94 

EllfCMhigus. Hoe Klffirt 

Kleattor of Provrueo* wift) of Henry III, 

m, 801 

wife of Heaiy IT, 204 

BUiOdes Boo, 110. See also Aetheldaed 
Rlfod, or RlboAugtts, bishop of Bangor 
(d. 809), 70, 24ft 
Kltas of Jerusalem, 108 
Elijah, ft?. 74 
Rlipandus of Toledo, 85 
KUnabeth of Sehcinau, Bt, 229 
Klip^lm, 74 

KH/abftth, liuocn, 99. 819, 881 
Klisaltt^thftu lyriHts, 362 
Ely, wimasti'jy of, 16, 114, 140 
Ely. Bee Thomas oh 
Kwwrl. 810, 811, H16 
Eniwtj Homan d\ 285 
tUMtlfifidU, L\ 207 
Knia, 280 

Kmcht Hook 188 

Kormenrio, in hmaoalf and WMtht 26, 

84 

EpioUttas, m 

Eptemaoh, 88 

Eraemus, 863 

Brbitt. See Oeraint 

Eree, <*th« mother of the Earth,** 40 
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Ereo (Geraint), Sir, 284 
Erigena, Jolm ScotuB (fl. 860), 134, 434 
Erkenwald, 333, B84# 

Ermyn, in BeveB, 305 
Emley, or Arley Regis, Worcester, 234 
Emulf (1040-1124), 449 
Eflohenbach. See Wolfram von 
Ethelbald. See Aethilwald 
Ethelbnrga, Bt, 82 
Etheldreda, St, 82 
Bthelwold. See Aothelwold 
Ethel wulf*» poem on ?Crayke, 86 
Eucharist, Aelfrio on the, 117, 127, 128 ; 

Lanfrano on the, 154 
Euclid, 153 
Eugenia, St, 74 
Eulalia, St, 74 
Eurydico, 295, 311 
Euseblufl, 6ft, 75 
— (Hwaetberot), ftO, 78, 79 
Eustace, Count, 111 

legend of Bt, 292, 816 

Bustochium, Ht, 74 
Eutro|>ius, 81 
Evans, Gwenogvryn, 262 
— — Sebastian, 258, 260, 271 
Eve, 184 

Evesham, battle of, 836, 888 

monastery <if, H9 

— - or Jf'ormfcr Chronielej 109, 111 
Evesham, Bee Walter of 
ExetfrBook, Thf, 12. 84, 89,48, 52, 58, 
60 if,, 151, 874, 42H 
Bxadu$ (Old English), 46 It., 58, 63 
Eynsham, abbey of, 126, 127. 133 ; 
Aelfrio’s letters, 114, 125, 126; synod 
of, 129. 180 
Esoklel, 92 


FabUanx, IftH, 865 
Fatrie <inune. Sea Spenser 
Fahehmd of Man (Bl manna lease) . 62 
Kantosme, Jordan, 446 
Earicins, 72 

Farman, priest of Ilarewood, lioeda, 182 
FaBtldins, ** British bishop,** a, 65 
Fate» of Mfn (Hi manna wyrduru), 61 
Frtffter*# InMtTUctUmi A, 62, 219, 368 
F4oamp, monks of, 202 
Felice* m Uuy of Warwick^ 804 0. 

Felix, 74, 75 

- — of Croyland, Life of Ht Onthlac^ 
58, 85, 131 

of Urgcl, H5 
Fergmmon, lt«, 290 

Ferumbran^ S/r, 288, 291, 298, 802, 808 
Fierabras, 2B4 
FikenhUd, In Horn, 804 
Finn, in Bfomlf, Finn$burh and WidMUh, 
28, 81, 84 
FtnnBburh, 80, 47 
Firdusi, 298 

Fitela, in Bimutf 28. 26 
Fita^hamon, Robert, 25ft 
yitsiomaU*, liitdmrd (d. IH)K), 178 
FUxstitplutn, W. (d, lUlOf), 449 
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Hrictmd, (thf fna«t of Briorio), aii7 
Fletoh«»r, B. H*. Tht /IrtAunan AfateWnl 
tn the CkrmieUn^^iHy 
Fleury, religiouB revival of, 118. See alfo 
Abbo of 

Florence of Worceeier, 90, 91, 160 <f, 
Fldrpntine, In Thf Seven Sngett 809 
Fhree and Blanchednuft 906, 808, 808, 
BOO 

FlonpM, in Sir Ferunbnu, 803, 808 
Fiorne of Lyonu, 81 
Foliot, Gilbert (d. 1187), 178 
FOrater, 117 
FoRtar, Gregory, 148 
Four Son* of ^wm<m, 992 
Foxft, John, xii 
Franoeaoa, 868 
FraneiB, Ht, 200, 201, 839 
FranoiHoauB, tho 200 
Frmmarum^ Ge$ta Hegnm^ 20. Hfte also 
Gregory of TonrH 

Frankn catiket, 12; Franke in Ikovsulf 
etc., 28, 20, 82, 84 
Frateniiiy if VatfubomU^ vil 
Frederick 11, emperor, 199 
Preomatt, K A., 108, 171. 197. 199 
Preyr (Old Koruo alphabet). 10 
Friara Miiror, 308, 209 
Frigidiattua, bishop, 108 
Frisoha Haff, the, 94 
Frifliami, the, in Beowulf, 34 ff., 81 
Froda, in BeowiUK 24, 38 
Froimiart. 318, m 
Frollo, 380 
Fr6in (Frotho IV), 36 
Frolho I, 38 
Froumond, 101 
Furnivall, P. J., ix, 844 
Furwey, the Iriali Jiermit, vision of in 
Bede, 82, 86 

Gabriel, the angel, 115 
Gaddt'sden. Bee John of 
GaMio langungc and litpraturc, 464 
Gaimur, Geoffrey (il. 1140), Katorie de* 
Sutjlee, etc., 104, 170, 286, 264 
Galubad, in Arthurian lpgi*ntl, 271 
Galon, 192, 398 

(fHlbnouu, in AwniyTn of Arthurr, 812 
anniffijn, 'Me of, 289, 298. 299. 867 
Gareth, in Malory, 29.'! 

Garter, or<h*r of tlio, 82H 
Garalf, in Finmhnth, 81 
Gaufridun Artiims, 267 
Gatil, women of, 151 
Gautar, the, in Old Nome literature, 36 
Gautb'r, nrehhp of Hmis, 190 
•™- dt* DoubmH, 82H 
Gawain. In Arthurian logoitd, 248. 260 
(Walgainus), 261, 269. 270, 2Hl, 3H4, 
3H6, 2H7, 291 ff., 80!*, HI I ff., 886. Boo 
alw) Sir thwayttr, 1>eb>w 
Oamin^ tVfdding uf, 295, fll3 
Qawa\fnf, Sir, anil the Urene KnigkU 390, 
397, 890. 835 ff., 880 ff, . 888. 884. 878 
Geat. in Dear, 86 
GealM. the. in Beowulf, 34 ff. 


aenerydfM, 201 

Qenem, A and B, Old FiHglish, 40 ff., 08 
and Fxmiu*, Middle BngHiihf 328. 
876. 887, 899 

Geoffrey do VmiMfcttf (H. 1300) (drl of 
Poetry), 193 

of Monmouth (U0O?-.n54U 68. 

71, UH, 159, m ff.. 178, 385. 387, 
24517., 360, 262, 357 ff*. 304, 366 ff.. 
284, 880. 888. 850, 861 

the cripple, in Tale of BeryiH 

29B 

George, Bt, 808 
Oeraint (Sir Brec), 274. 384 
Gerald of Wales. See GiraMtis Cam* 
brenela 

Geraldines of Walen, the, 194 
Gcrbert of Anrillac, 209 
Gert'lnt or Gmint, rou of Firhin, in The 
Bliich Booh, 250, 2,13. 2.16 
GeriimnuH, St, of AiixiTri', 70, HI 
Gorvasc of Cant*trbury (0. IIHH). 178, 175 
— of Tilbury (it. 1211), <Hia /»- 
T^erialia, 178, 176, 192 
GervaniuH, 75 

Oeeia Ilomanorumt 185, 865, 807, 477 
Gibbon, K., 165. 244 
Giblo^, in IflfUtArtWiw. 82 
GiOoa (Gibicdio). in ITnhfifA. 84 
Oyhi of Men (Bi numna oraeftum)* 61 
Gilbert da la Porn^, lH4, 1B5 
***^ of l^mpringham (1088 7*- 1183). 339, 
804 

the Englishman (6, 1350), 458 

Gilbertine order, 844 
Oildas (510 7^570 7), 5, 65 ff.. 70, 71, 81, 
947, 363, 350 
Gilla Ooemgln, 70 
Glllua Bee Gildas 

Giraldus Cambrenels (11467-13307), 160, 
171, 178, 176, 177, lB8ff., 1341!., 203, 
348 393 

Glanvdllo. Bee lUnulf da 
GlaBfconbury, 150. 164, 19H, 248, 262, 272, 
81B 

Glastonia, abbiy of, in Life of Oildae, 263 
Olcwlwyd Gavaidvawr or tilowlwyd of tiio 
Mighty Graai), oiio of Arthur's {Kirtetrit, 
251 

GlouccHtrr, Itobcrt oarl of, 156, 166, 250, 
25H 

Ghurrtfter ChrunirU. Bo« Hobert of 
Gloum^Htar 

Ghmntfr, or ikmth Knylteh fteymlary. 
See Issgendary 
Onmic Vftm, O. E., 21 H 
CSodard. In tlaprhk, 80H 
Godfrey of BoulUoif, ovclo of, 391 ^ 
of Cambrai and Wincheater, 131 
Gndiva, Lady, 804 
Oododin, Amdrin, 249 
Godrio, in BaUle of Mnldiot, 145 

Ht (1065 7^1 170), 875 j Vmtiu* B*aH 

aodriri, 236 

Godrioh, himsohold of, in Hauetok, 808, 
HU4 

Godwin, 111, 183 
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Oolagroi and Oawain, 812, 383, 884 
Ooldbnrgb, in Havehk, 808, 804, 861 
QoUlen Leatnd, the, 56, 184, 848 
Goliaa, bi*hop, and Qoliardic JPoem, 177, 
189, 190, 364 

Goliath, in Cureor Mundi, 348 

GoUanoss, L, 5B, 61 

Gorloia, in Arthurian legend, 259 

Gdtaland, 26, 27 

GOtar (Gauku), 27 

Gotha, the, 21, 85 

Gottfried von Htniaaburg, 268, 273, 816 
Gower, John a84i5 ?-1408), 191. 204. 277, 
280, 282, 382, ^189 ; Coiifmio Amanfr’#, 
136, 280. 291, 347, 352 
Omther, Sir, 311, 314 
nTttelrnt, 295 

Grafton, Hicliard {d* 1572), 170 
Grail, in Arthurian ronianoe,26i, 

269, 270 ff.; The Queet, 190, 271. 272 j 
QnfU del Si Oraal, attribute to Blap, 
271 

Grave, Tbe^ 147 

Oravf9,Stnnia$ af the, 248, 249, 260 
Gray, T., 275 
Great North lioad, 17B 
Green. J. B., ItiO, 201 
Greene’a Friar littcm and Friar 
210 

Gregorian Gn^Kda at Corpne Chriati 
College. Cambridge. 72 
Gregory IX, 203 
- — waaianzeiu 74 

of T«nrH, 26. 67. 117 

ihu thmd, Ht, 63. 61, 75, HI, 85, 

86, 96. urn, 117, 224. 2HJ, 847, 866 ; 
Alfred^ \4’r«itin of Gara PnetoraUaf 
91 » 92; Wioh'i'tli’M vereifin of thu IHn- 
hiiueH, 196, unti thn KnghHh boy hIuvoh, 
234, 351, 379, HMO 
Grr^/riry. Si, Trrntnh of, H12 
Groin, a W, M., ix, 4H. 91 
Grandel. in ifroiru(f, 2, 11, 22, 23, 28, 116 
Greo^ea mere, 2? 

Orem Knight,. Bee Oateayne, Sir 
Grettir, 27 
Ornth Saga, 27, 28 
Uuthn, tnakor of Arthur'e apear, in 
l^ivanion, 265 
Grim', m iiaveluk, 803, 804 
Giimbaht of Ht Ib^rtini. Flandem, abbot 
of Wmolifaktr, H9, 92 
(Irlmifi, Jnridi. 65. 383 
Giifimby, in iinvrtok, H08, 851. 864 
OroMteate, Ibihert (d. 1263). 208. 204 ff., 
209. 210, 842, 853; Chdteaa d*Amur, 
204, 848 

Gupia. oardltial, 288 
Outat. E. A., m 

Lady Charlotte (Siabiwgion), 247, 

262, 268, 276 

Gnibonx, Carohtigian heroine, 808 
Guido de CoUmna. 170 
Guildiofd. Bee Nieholaa of 
(hdlimm de Falerm, 281. Bee IFiUiam 
0/P. 

OwUatme U Marichalt 472 
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Goinevere, or Guenever, 261, 262, 266, 
270, 812, 818, 827 
Gningelot, Wade’s boat, 218 
Guinnion, oastle of, '•246 
Guisbum, priory of. 181 
Guisnes, 856 

Gundxoarius {GnndsltariuB), king of the 
Burgundians, 88 

Gunthariua, in Waltharitu (Waldhere), 
82 

Guthere, m ff^aldhere and Wideitk SB, 
85 

Guthluc, St, in Old English, 61, 62, 68 ; 
life of, 85, 86, 181. See Felix of Croy- 
land 

Guthlaf, in Beoinuif and Fimiehurh, 31 
Guy of IVuTwick, Sir, 218. 282, 293, 294, 
802 ir. 

Gwalofaxnel ~ Gawatn. in the Welsh Triads 
and in the ilfadinapfem, 269 
Gweetfid, 255 

Gwevyl, son of Gwestad, 266 
Gwynn, eon of Nud. 264 
Gyngalyn, in Lihtaue Deieonue, 812 

Habbie, Simeon, piper of Eilbarehan. 290 
Haddehy, in the Baltic, 94 
Hades, king of, in Prniteti Annwvn, 261 
Hadrian, abbot, 6, 71 77, 82 

Hadrian IV (Niohoiae Breakapoar), 1H5 
Haethoyii, in Jircwulf, 24 
llHgall (Old Norse alphahot), 10 
Hagaiio, ill lyaldlu^rr and Wnltharim, B2, 
33 

liagona, in Watdhere and IVideitk, 83 

Haxltiyt, itiahard, 96 

♦*HaI wee thu, folde, ftra niodor,” 8 

Hales, J. W.. Folia Mferaria, 218 

Hales. Aloxander of 

Hab'K, Hoe ThomiiH do 

Halfdan, 26 

Halga. in Jienwuif, 25 

Halgoland, 94 

mu midenhad, 229, 284. 862 
Halidon llili, 867 

Hama, In Beowulf and Widtitk, 26, 85 
Hatnauunim, pagus, 84 
Hamlet, 16, 292 
Jiaudtyng Suiwe. Bee Mannyiig 
Hardy, ‘J Iff 240 

Harewoofl. I^eedM, Jiuehtcorth Goepele, 
written by a pi lest of, 182 
Harold. 149, 160 

Godwinsson, 27H 

- — the Fair-huirtai, 20 
Harrowing of //r/i, 4B. 49, See also 861 
Hartmann, M,, IU2 

von Auo, 288, 280 

Harun-ar^Baihid, 168 
HaBUngs. battle of, 111, 149 It., 167 
Hatiui^orum, pagua, 84 
lidvamdl, 62 

Uaveiok the i>ane, 218. 277, 2H0 {Lay of), 
287, 2H8, 808, 806. 806. 309, 816, 361, 
H60, 864, 867, 899 

Hawkyn and Dawkyn and Tomkyn, in 
The Turaament of ToUnhara, 866 
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Hay, Sir Gilbert, 201 
Hayrno, 117 
Headda, c^r Htnlda, 77 
Healfdenc*, in BcmTiHf, 23, 26, ai, $3 
Heardrod, in Heowulf^ 24 
Heame, T., 143 

Heatliobeartittu, the, in Ueowulf^ 24, 26 
22 U 

Helena, Rt, finder of tlio CroBB, 66, 60, 
133, 131 

Helfta, in Saxony, convent, 229 
Jtfhjakin)!ia Hiurvar^$Honart Old Nor«o 

jKXfm, 21 

— * Hundinififbitna II, Old Norao poem, 
21 

HoIki, Bon of Halfdan, 25 
HdiaTidi 46, 47 
Helms of Jeruealoin, 130 
HCdie do liorroii, 273 
IlcU, Klvvf^n VaiUi* 327 
HemmKbur^h. St*o Walter of 
Hendtjng^ of, 2X9, 303 

llermoKt, in ifumhurhi 31, 32. Sec alno 
104, 3iG 

Henry 1, 161, 164, 167, 102, 222, 250, 
273, 330 

H, 160* 157. 107, 171 ff., 170, IRl, 

IH5, IHH, IHO, 191, 107, lUH, 202, 23H, 
213, 26H, 264, 272, 307, H37, 907. 8tm 

Ill, ISO, 1H4. 194, 233, 23H, 337, 

308 

IV, 322 

— of Itracton or Bratton (d. 120H), 
IHl 


of Huntinwdon (1(W4?-1165), 159. 

100, 102, 1001I..170, 172, 171, 191, 2lH, 
267, 202. 330, 337 

of Saltrey (d. 1163). 191, 474 
Hcotlen (HeTiinii), in Iknr, 37 
HetiduniiigfbB, the, in B7 
ileorogar, m Ufoioulfy 25 
ileurot, HreihgaiHtiaii, in hmmlfi 22 
Hooreweard. in JfinrwuVt 25 
Hnorrenda, nniiiHtrel, in Dear, 37 
Jlfrbariunh Old KngliHh, 235 
Herliert, 0,* 232 

o( lltiHham (fl. 1102- UHO). 44H 
lint* Vrophmj, 2IH 
lleiuljeald, in Ufowntf, 21 
Hereinnd, in Jinnvnh, 23* 20 
Hereward (0. 107(1 1071), Hi, 2H7. 304 
Ilngt^nt, See Ufd Utmk of 
IfermeUH, m U'otthuniM, *32 
Jlormenesild, Ht, 106 
lirmirar %/«, 35 
ileHKtd, 77 

Helel (He3iiin), in A’ln/rrtn, 37 
lleftinn, 37 
Hettiiwi, IL, vih 


Hetvirare (ChatiuAui), in 
2 H 


Jtffftnil/f 26, 


lleurcKiyif, itt Nir f/r/w* 3U 
Hiarrandi, father of H^inn, 27 
liia^ntngar, 37 

Hickei, a. (104W715), 31, 147, 382 
«• ilightaat thou Urie,*' 460 
Hdarlon, 74 


Hilarlus, 191 

Hilda or Hild, St lOlMtHOh abbcua 
of BiroomiHhalh, Whitby, 42* 43, 45, 
82 

lliltlfbrand$lifd, the, 30 
Hiideburh, in 31 

Ililtlegard, Ht, of Bingen, 229 
Hildilid, or HildcUtlia, St, abbeiei of 
Barking, 74 

Hildr, daugliier of HOgni, 97 
ililtgimd, m WoHhanwt and Waldhtre. 
82 ff . 

HiOrvarSr, brother^iddaw of Hr6lfr, 25 
Hippomodon. 8<o Ipomedon 
Jli^nica 69. 70 

Hnaef, in lieomlf and Widiith^ 28, 81, 
32, 81 

Iloftudltmn of Kgill SkaBagrlm«»»on, 
02 

Hocsl, king (»f Brittany. 259, 200 

Jliigiii, 37 

Hohiiehed, U., 170 

Holkot, linbeit. MorohtnfiA, 214 

Holm, in Noraay, 179 

IhduftrrnrK. 142 

Holy Unman Ktnpire, 31 H 

Ilolywntai, Hee iTulmumm do Saero Bohco 

Homer, 77, 170 

Ilumiiifif, Gld Rnglinh (nee aliei Arlfriu, 
WulfMtan. etc.), 2 IS 
Middle Rnglinji, 221 

HontoitiB AugutiloilutnHm, PUucidtarium of, 
348 

Hnraor, 76, 198, 221 
Hnmnt, in KuHnin^ 37 
Hurm, BaitUh vtking. 2S7 
Horn Ohm, 200. 2H2, 201 
Horn, Ktug, 218, 2«1, 287, 291 ff., 229, 
803 KT., 809 

l/om, Th» Ont of King, 286 
Ilof&logium, Old Engllilh, 186 
Hor«a, 104 

Horiimann, 0., 93H, 840 
noBtntHllera, the, 189 
HnthbrodduM, 26 
Hoveden. .Uihn (d. 1275), 19 i 
Hnvedeit, Ri*o Unger id 
Hiethel, in 24 

liroihnr, in jffmruf/, m 
Hr5»rr {Hm }, mm of llalfdan, 26 
liriHjtt'kr (UmicuH), 25 
Hrfdfr, 25 

Kraki, 25, 27 

Hrdf/g Snf/a KrakOf 26, 27 
HrnihgtLr, in Oetmulf and WifUUh, 20, 
22, 28, 24, 26, 29, 32, 84 
Hrothwuif, in ihuwul/ and Widiiiht 28, 
25, 84 — 

Huchoittt of the Awhi Hyale, 888 ^ 

Hue de liutelandn (e. HS5), 190* 270, 266. 
Hea aUo ipmmdon 

Hueil or Hmd, king of flootUnd, 262 
Hugh of KirkmaU (0. llKKl). 460 
Hugo tie Ht ViaU»r, 228, 282, 284, 866 
Hugo, VicUir, 279 

Hunforth (Unfertb), king** ** orator,** in 
lifuwulf, 22 
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Huna, the* SJt, 86 
Huntingdon. So« Honty of 
Huon of Bordeaux, 202 
Hope, 348 

Hmbandman, ^onu of the^ 870 
Jlmban(Vt Menage, 4* 80; runes in, 
12 

Hwaetberct. HnsobiuR 
Hwon hohj chireehf U under mte, 226 
Ilygd, in l\e{mu\fi 28, 24 
Hygelac, in lieowuJf, 28, 24, 26, 26, 20, 
41 

Hyndluli/i8, Old Nowe poem, 28 
Ider, 207 

Igomft, in Arthurian U‘genil, 2*19 
IgnatiuH, bljnUlcH of, loiidoring by OroHBc- 
teste, 204 
Ilcboster, 206 
lUad, 298 

llltydi St, St ntut or Htutus (A, 620) of 
X^ntwit Major, Wales, 66, 67, 69 
llmingtoD, 126 
Imtna, in Bede, 10 
In Diehtu Dominirn, 227 
I no, laws of, 07, OB 

Ingnld, m Sieowuff and Wldsith, 24, 26, 
84 

Ingtaldr, 26 
Innooent lit, 1U8 

— IV, 201 
Iona, 80, 42 

Ivomedoni Hue de Botelande, 190, 270, 
2K1, 2B6, 2H6, 291, 818, 814 
Ireland, BngliHh students resort to, 71 
Ironaeus, Aelfrio’s homily on, 118 
Irene, Ht, 74 
Isaim. 46, 128 

Isabella, In Measure for iOensure, 1 
Iseult, 27217,, 2UH, 810. Heo also Tris* 
train 

Isidore of Seville, 71, 75, 80, 224, 848, 
486 

— St, etymologiss of, 119 
Iidf of Birds, 889 

of Mao, in Ham, 804 

Imnbrae, Hit, 289, 292, 815 

Jacobean lyrlats, 862 
Jaoobut a Yoragine (1280-1298), 66, 184, 
848 

James VI, Art of Ponie, 291 
0. l\ 2H7 

— Ht, IIH, 281 
Jamnes, legend of, 186 
Janos, temple of, 95 

Jarrow, 5, 72, 7», 79, «», H6, H9 
Jaipn, or Joshua, in Parliument of tJie 
^hree Agn, 888 
Jean de Haotevilie (8. 1184), 198 
— de Meun, 99 
Jebb, Samuel, 207 
Jefimiab, 74 

Jerome, Ht, 66, 70, 75, 108, 117, 120, 
189, 855 

Jerusalem, in the legend of the Cross, 184 
Jeriualem^ ^UU o/, 856 


Jesus, Orm^s treatment of the name of, 
226. See also Childhood of and under 
Christ 

Jews, persecutions 76; Jewisli legends, 
68, 188 ; Jewish writers, 478 ; Jewry at 
Oxford, 202. 

Joannes de Oarlandia (fl. 1230), 198, 194 
Jocelin of Bmkelond (n, 1200), 176 
Johannes de Bacro Bosco (d. 1252), or 
John of Holywood, 200 
John Chrysostom, 164 

de Bromyarde, Summa PraedU 

cantiuin, 307 
do Celia, 178 

de OxenedcK, or Oxuoad (d. 1293 ?), 

460 

de TaystfT or Taxhlev (d. 1266), 182 

, king, 176, 194, 198 

monk of Worcester, 162 

— - of Basingstoko (d. 1262), 204, 207 
of Corvey, Abbot of Aotlielney, 
89, 92 

— of Doncaster, 367 

of Caddeaden (d. 1861), 458 

of Guildford, 238 

of liindobergh, 843 

of Salisbury (d. 1180), 178, 176, 

laHff., 202, 214, 216 

of Trokelowe (6. 1880), 181 

~ of Worcestor, 162 

prior of Hexham (ft. IISO), 161 

Ht, Evangelist, 74, 198, 854 

— St, of Bevorloy, 82 

— St, tho Baptist, 74, 126 

XXn. Pop«t 

JoAn, Pwaeinn of by Pseudo-Melito, 75 
the Ileeve^ 468 

Jonah, In Pearl and Paiitnee, 828, 825 

JdnsHOR, Amgiim, 81 
JordaneH, 85 
Joseph, 74 

of Exeter (ft. 1190), PUa Jiegwn 
Arthurue (Antioeheitt)^ 105, 408 

of Arimathaea, 138, 271, 272 

Josephus, 224 
Josian, in Jievn, 805^ 806 
Judas, 340 
Jude, Ht, 854 

Judith, 48, 49, 77, 110, 124, 137, 141 If.. 
150, 280 

Judith, daughter of Charles the Bald, 88 
Julian, iu Aldholni’s treatise on virginity, 
74 

— of Toledo, 70 
Juliana, Ht, 58, 229 
Julius Valerius, 185 
JullovlUe, L. Tetit do, lx 
Juniltui, 76 

Jupiter, in Alfred’s BoHthiiu, 101 
Jussarand, J« J«, ix, 2 
Justina, Bt, 74 
Juvonat, 6B, 76 
Juvenous, 76 

Kaermerdin, 266 

Kai or Ray, Sir, a knight of Arthur, 
250, 254, 255, 260, 312, 318 
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Kittkimaffmi 52^3 

KarUmtym nnd the Duzeper^ i23li 
Kathiirine^ St, Li(f *>/, 522t» 

KeatHj Jm '375 ’ # ‘ 

Kempi«, Tlioiiitti* 1?0 

Keiieim, HI, 33t5, 3311 
HenI, iftwB of, ilH 

Kmtiih Vhnmivk, 111, 112, &I 110 

imdt'r Vhrmieie 

Serimm^ Old, 221 

Keaiilph, hishap of \VincluTHt«tr, lll5 
K^leveui^, Hi 
Kilbftrohftn, 290 

Kilwfkrdbjf, iUibert 1279), 210 

miy&, m 

KinWm, in Layamon, 287 
Eirkham, monaifcery of, H42 
Kirkstall. Hm Hugh of 
Kittrodge, <1, L,, ix 
Knight of Vurte$y, 3(10 
— of the lUtrning PeMk, 292 
-- — 0 / the lUd Shield, 291 
Kftgol, K„ 21 
Koibing, ix 
Krob«, Hm 105 
Kudrufit Auutriait poum* 87 
Kttlhwch and Olwm, 247, 250 ff. 

Kymry, ijarly poetry of, 249 
Kyiidylau, hall of, 275 


Lalihf^’a Condlia^ UK) 

Lactftutiuw, r»y, 76 
twig of the FouttUm, 256, 274 
Xjii Ic Frebte, Heo Mario do Franois 
Xiduihwdl, Sie, 296 
idmi'ntiitum (if Souh, 656 
Liui(:(‘bd, 230, 201, 207, 270, 271, 273, 
313, 303; prom? riaiijuitso, 204, 270, 
271; Uinadut da Lftc, 199 
Jdaul of (Jakiiygnr, 365 
Laufurth, lottHr td, 120 
liitiUVant^ (1005? 1,0H9), 126, 149, Ifi8, 
154, 222 

Laugluiid, 2{)2, Hou ul«o Piern Phwtmtt, 

i4ntgrr^H, 34 

Lftiigtuft. Huo Ooii'r of 

Liuigtwn, HI.Hphr‘ii , iirehiuHhop (d. 1 22 h 200 

Laniwifc Majtjr, 06 

Ltiniml, 295 

Ljuni, tudiika of, 230 

LtipidtirioH, 4(J0 

Lnr, 140 


Larniinb*, Mr, 294 

Laidi'onn or liodiug, irinh 

prifK^o, Oh 

Litioliiio, in Yfoain aud Onumiu, 312 
Ijatinfai J^nadurtfd, 293 
hwtnfaf Miha, TIojh. ChoHtrf-, 295 
/ «^1. illli, 291. 203. 299, 310 

JafcVoiihiMo, jlirhaid (3, Vdm), 4m 
LitWfouoo, bOdiop r»r Liuhoio, 101 
Lawn, did Kn;9ioh, 130, Hm nhu tho 
ohutdi'r rin Alfrod, 97 II, 

Lay Folk^» Mitifn Ihmk, 353 
Layamon (6, 1200), 137, 130, 170, 2 IH, 
2i2, 24411, 204, 203, 27H. 2 h7, 266 
292. 376, 37H, 393, Wn * ^ 


Layton, in :Fri‘if'*smiieai 

MnnoriaU, 212 

lninni4. Jiaisung (f.. by Hdmrtnii, I0l 
or in Hip iir»h anri 
111, 235. 247. 336. Lljr 

Lenh kmk, Tm, 145. LW* 
Lrgendnnfn, 3i7. 335, Hw iind^r 

vatinmi jmddn 

Legendary, Sunth Hmjlmk, 131 3.35 ff ,. 

640. 341 
Lcfklit, A,, 102 

I.iftnoib royal r*’'.aidrnri?, 27 
Lolftmi, 4., 131 * 
te? IV, m 

L#ofri«5 (ik 1072). Uil 
Lepiduii, Cnn«mi, 95 

liOttiH. of. 306 

liOwiH, "Monk,“ 2*i7 

- - of Hav^noi, 212 

... 011^ l|OU.% 4# 

Lt?ydtn rnidb', til 

LihfuuM 1 ra S$r /o5fiiM#. or 

262, 261*, 2V5. 612 

Id her MfmMtrfmtm, W» 

Limbir MaMna, Ljnrnhrshir*?. 343 
Liin’idn f/LiirfoAb 37il 

Limbdof, 132 
liimdlfifftrnf^, 5, 63. nil hO 
Limlmfftnte tdmh, the, H, 72. 132 
L'Lk, W,. 123 

iiilUti'a Uretf FHarfi ai tlrk^td, Wtm, 210 
liloiigborib ii'( Is^,? f Viriaiimiiiliil. 

250 

Lluit and iJnOg>s, 252 
LIyr, 252, 255, aim,* 

LiywHndi Ihn (mi? 646fL 246. 240, 

275 

Ltywtdyu, ill Maiittyng, Ml 
~ Fringe nf Wain#, 160 
ap Hruffut, 26$ 
l»0dg#. I’hcnniuf, ^6 
Lagreg, in AribuHan li^erid, 270 
LollftiiL. th^. 664, 371 
Lombind, reP-r, Maaier nf ibr 
201, 20H. 21017. 

L<0/// Life, 22H 

Lnngfollow, 117 

fi5r<% 351 

Lorim, or i'mnm, OH. 69 
Lot, P5, 202 

^'^Odwtnd liol, in Aitbrnian It^^nd. 250, 

Lttffiw lUitem, 376 
Lrjuifi IX, 6;it», 35-4 
Xit6fii?ibtjjy, '15 H,, 3t 

Ltiard, IL Ik, 1H2, 204 
Lnuan, 70 

lairna <b> 273 • 

Lmnua, in Morte Anhurr, 313 
lau^y. Hi, 71, 350 

Litiimiy thr iUum, Ufr of, by tboKan, 00 

Luko, HI, 74 

I 4 UI, lottH fnmt, 79 

Lmtdy, 4. H,, \ m 

Lumotol, mii of, in Luvamnn, 260 

Lai'e Idm, Tbonm^ du Hal^, 2$$ 
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jrrtnlhmpy* IwlW 31ft 

jrkMTiUii^t 121 

jrndliMijrt Hir Sqm ft ^ffWniw, 291 

fnnr^^N', 27S> 

rriM, HwlwJiw (IKM. 22:.3), »ftO ff »870* 

m 


rif llolK'rt Fit/, ftumon/i^ 
2494 212, 25r)« 2ft9f 

*171, 27ft. Hw» nlwi Liidjf C. (Iai«tt 
iii!phrr^*ti| i.4 27ft 
»iW#.n, F., 2ftU» .Ti2, 82^* 32^ 
jielftutn«« /Irtlilr «r 

jMflfK’unii*, kiMK **»7 

Vfpwa On fhr Kmfti Itre^uhn^ 

hit f'itf{iirmnhnH of^ ftift 

'»illAn<lt F. W « m Trftil}*« Haciai ling- 

hml.m 

Iil0huf»4 HL 71, 7ftt 191 
a.l^tlm «>f BoolUna ^MfUi»olm Ilf), 110 
Tht ^UilfU 0 /, 4H, 109, 12ft, 
m. 14ft. U4, ifto, m 
^ulltin mA Jftnkin, Ifi ImUI fhth Sttrmm^ 

m 

iiltpMthurj Abbvy, 7H, lft9. Htm William 

p| llatmMibifrj^ 

.iiturn HIr Thnmiut, 24ft. 2lft, 268, 209, 
2tft, 224. m. 2W 
Ifitnhrv#, f»f. Iftft 

rpnitirtt/fpfi, 0 / 2ft2| 2ftft 

TrnPfUt ftw 

'MiiUtta, Hft 

iisipttitfJtoWt.orBrnniuiia.lSHft Iftftft) 

h 

41. 244 ff., SftB, S09 
lAiiorliirr OmUp, Waiiii. 104 

[aDtttffrljpUi. 1 

Inn, Hl^lpr (ft. 1200) 111# Nu0iM 
Cttfiaiinm, M H( (Inipl, tite.), 

Ht IflO, 17ft. no, 177, 204, 

270. «71, 272, 167 

itediy, m 
iaiwUlan OcaBw, SI 
Itnoif. M ...... . ... 

[artun. <AnoU. of tiw ibfaqr of^ 96# 
oMor of Sdw«# wMlullnit. i40 
fmptnh Ot, Lifi rf, 998 
iB Pmrtjtn 

JI&o,. Sooto. {law-i^n. M»i , 
lute #0 Fmna., 988, 986, 970, 974, 
991. 984, 986, 800. 488 
2,.4 It ertiiu, 981, 800 

ZH (Tbo HoiMgr- 

ft i fo t whtow, king of 
aommii, 978. 974, 810 
f„k, 8t,m 

'jrrlin* twuH, pantao o^ In OUaimm, 

698 

Itnigdio of nutaa, 919 

£tiSr»l 

at If. I* 


JUartymlngg, BedQ% 80 

The, West Saxon, 106, 106 

Mary, th« Virgin, 6^ 74. 116, 146, 147i 
220, 248, 297, Sfi, 842, S48, 868, 
366. Kee a!«» the foUotring: 
CoMfifutw Mariae and Awmptio 
Jlarin^i 292 

I^itf Joy$ of the Virgin^ Tft#, 281 
laftong nf «r# JTwf/di, 282 
(H Ood Vttitun of ure Z^eifM {k 
Good Dnaon of Our Lady), 282 
Prayer to Out LfiWy, 282 
Prayrr to the Virgint X, 832 
*Vfiin/# Maria Vtrginft 220 
Sunq fn the Virgmt X, 232 
af KpypU L»/> OJT, 181 
Mary Magdult^no, Ht, 311 
Matkt trm of Maikonmi^ 352 
Matilda, qtmu of Homy I, 161, 157 
Matthfiw of Waatminater, 179 

81, 64 

Mdtxnor, I& 

Maud, emproM, 166 
Momh WU^g, Dnam of, m 
HaxStsa, abbaaa, 76 
Maxltniati, mporor, 6S 
M«ad, W. K. {UrrUn), 266 
Madraut, or Modtad, or Mordrad, 246 
Mailyr.atory of, in GiraldmCambremit^VH 
Malohiur, in WtlUam of Paiome, 816 
Moiobiaedok, 74 
Mftiof if idtnnff 460 
MoDyagraancMi, of Malory, 262 
Malfdaf, ohroniola of, 174 
Mfilvaa, king of Bomermit, 263 
Mmthigium^ 148 

MerehanVu fiioond TeOtn ^6, 299 
Moroia, 60, 126 


iawa of, 98 

Moroiaii annal» (or ChronicU of AiVuh 
Jiatd)^ 109, 110. Sm alao nndav 
Aatba^aad, tha Lady of Haroia 
MrrUu, prophwOaa of, 169, 170, 198, 
256, 866 1 in tba BruU, 286, 269, 266 
fSaarmdin, in Layacnon); in kba 
romanoti, 268. m (rua MorlM, 
SttUi di Myrun, in Wabth 

tmdUios), 969, 271 (Hobart da 
Borrmi'ij 
Mannadoa&ni, 68 
UttrM, Boda’a <ra«ti on, 80 
UlohMl, St, m, 997, 889 
Middla Agaa, tha, 99, IW, »1. 187, 
978, 994, 999, 800, 806, 868, m, 871 
Mi|m Patrelogia, 186, 90S, 960 
MUI^ T., tnna. of Bada, 44. 98 
Uiltott, J., 48, 164. 870 
Uiliu, 8t. 106 

Jffntf of Mm {Bl naoiw xbom), 61 
MlMt,ZiMnnc» (18007-U691), 990, 886, 
869, 868 

UodiM or Uwdiad, la Arthwian legand, 
9867980 ff., 966, 818 
H<AiunoudaQifni, 168 
ICoUka, 3. B. P.. 871 
Konnuan, Thaodor, 66. 66, 68, 70 
Monmouth , Baa QaoSrey of 


32 
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Monte Cftsimo, dI4 
Monte* Hoe Kobert of 
Montfort. Bee Sii^n do 

Ode. Bee Poemtt MorttU 
chrntttde of the abbey of, 3S6 
Mori^an le Foy, 827 
Morleyt H., vni, 47* 2lfl 
Morley* Bee Daniel of 
Monm. E*. 116, 218 
Morte Arthure (fioglleh rime and tUitera- 
live venuoiii), 285, 270, 281, 284, 290, 
818, 888 
Moeea, 184, 228 
Mnoltte, eonad, 05 
MvU HMi ITVitn, X>a, 296 
Mihichnir BT%a, 286 
Myrgingaa, the, in Wid$itht 84, 85 

Napier, A. S., 58, 55, 125, 129, WA 
Nareieeut), 74 

Kochtan, king of the Hctn, H2 
Neokam, Aloxendor (1157-1217), 198, 
227, 28H, 230, 807 

Neiiflon, George, flnchown e/ the A trie 
litjaie, 284 
NomnivuB, 70 

NeniiiuB or Nyiniiaw (fl. 706), 81, 05, 
66, 68, 70, 71, HI, 100, 245 ff*, 250, 
257, 258, 26H, im 
NeiHUf (bV, hivit oJ\ 00, 331 
Nero, 220 

Neflii, ** the Helen of Wnl««,'* dangbtor of 
Khya ap Tewdwr, lti4, 25b 
Neville*i Croae, battle of, 357 
Newburgh* H«b Willinin 
Kieholoe of (Inihlford (0. 12'iO), elorie 
of Fartisbiun, Dot not, 23H 

57, Imaffr o/, by HilariUH, 101 
Jtfic 0 dmn$, (iu$pel //, 133 
Nidbeim, 08 

Niger, Ealph (fl. 1170), 450 
Nimrod* In Alfred^e IWthmMi 101 
Nitlihad, in Dfwr, 81) 

Norman lib^raturo, 447 
NotmatiH, ootiiiiig of 130, H0, 151, 
153 

North Hiia, the, 82 

Northmtihna, 5, M, 50, 02, HI. H0 
(htorury eontro of wi’>»ti>rn 
805; eelmol oftdtrotthdi'i^, 101 , ttmb^oi, 
132 

Notker of Hi Uall, HI, 0*3 
Kud, fnthfr nf UwyoK, 255 
Nutt, A., 253, 271, 272 

tb*kham. Hoe Wtltiam of 
OeMni^ttu 200 
Odin, H 

Odo 4>f Oloriton (ih 1217), m\ 

* - -- Ht, 153 
293 

Of&, ui Iteowulf and BVifxiM, 26, 31 
— in The Jiutdf it/ httMm, H5; 
li^end of, 21H 
lawa of, 0« 

Offanm^ Vitfi* Outifumt 34 
Ohihm fd* 680}, 94 


Names 

Ohthere, in IhttvnUL etc., 24, 36 
Olaf, 2H7 

Old Qorman poeme, 14? 
out Tale, 204 

Oiif And tAndree, 288 
OUrler, or OliTer In Hfr FrrwiiAmi (Fiera- 
brae), 284. 803 

Olwim, daughter of Yapadaden Pen Kawr, 
364 

Ofmm. Bee Eulhwch and O. 

Onela, in ^ 

Ongenthoow, in Beotculf and IFideftA, 
24 ff., 84 

OrderioueVitalifi (1076-1148?), 162, 168, 
170 

Ordlaf, in Fhrufburh, 31 
Ore«t<*H and 314 

Or/t% Sir, 2HI, 2HH. 20 1, 205, 2tJ0. 300. 
310, 311, 

Onii (rt. (and Otmuhm), 222 0., 

375, 370. 3Hdfr., 3*M, 30H, 310. 300 
fh't»hiuH, PiiiilitK. 00, 70, 03 lb, 230 

Oi|dit*UH and Kiirydin*. 204. 311 ; in 
AJfri^d’a IhUfntte, JOO 
OHlw*ni (H, 1000). iiinnk ('unb^rhuiy, 
153 

Oabrrt d^ (6. 1130), H0 
Onlaf (Ordlaf V)* in Ufauuff, 3l 
Ohtny, Aldwy nf ntid AnnalK uf, 17H, 
1H2, 257 

fJgMififfie thn, 275 

Gawald, Ht, king of NnrUininbtin.H^, |no, 

120, 121. Uh 

* Hi, arrhb»*<l4o|f of York. 113 
Omwv Da win, nf XMrthuinbrie. 12. 3H0 
tOfiinl. Old High fhriiian 11*^, 2 hh 
IH hn IV, 102 
duarr, 20 
tmel, Sn, ao2 
Ovid, 76. 197, 221 

Owa^nV, Hir. vieit Ui Purgatory* 830 
Owmn, in Omiint, 274 
Oul mid Sitihlittmle, 210. 222< 228, 

238 201, m 

Gwnn. onr *4 tho of the IfaxA* 

titath 132 

flJStfiHHb'w, dnbii dn 

On fold. (fiilifbrtM> Vimt in, 89 , Trdt 

iMillKtinain/iHU. Hla^nk Pimm MHle and 
tlHnd* 2n2; Dm) Kimre Mill, 202 j 
Proiadn'tH* Hridgo, 2<**4 ftrand Pont of 
Pollv liridgn, 2^19 1 linthafti Ctrmily) 
('idb’git. 217. #inl at, INO, 887; ana 
Pan*. 152. |H8 ff , 222. 283 . Merton 
t'idlogo, 218, «382: pr^dfMMNnradnpe of 
**Anghi Ha*i»n“ ai. 382; drwry, 302; 
timmh of Ht Kdwerd, 202 . Hi t£bbe*a« 
202; Ht Friihafii4»% Hfl, 198 • 

Padua. lla*7i»nlbMriir at. 218 
Palainnii aint Palarmon. 279, 2H6 
Palrtinn. Mi*^harl at* I9U 
Panin «r lilaokwator, It, U4 
Paolo ai*d Frano«)iKMi. 27t», 868 
Pnriii/iAFi. U**, 154 

Pafrait. Ib*», mi Alfird# fWiaiex. 100 
Paiuy IWI, 300 
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Paris, Gaston, 269, 2B3, 286, 290, 826 Peterbonse, 205 


Matthew (d. 1269), 168, 160, 174, 

178 £f., 179, 182, 188. 204, 214, 864 

Notre-Dame, catiiedral aohool of, 

188, 200 ; Quartier Latin, 185 ; abbey 
of 8t Victor, 188; He de la Cit4, 188, 
185; hill and bhnrch of Sainte-Geue- 
vidve, 188, 184; English scholars of, 
152, 177, 183 ff., 288; Sorbonne, 216; 
hifluonce of, 149, 222 
Parker, Matthew, 89, 90 
Parliament of the Three Agee, 888, 884 
PartlicnopoouB, 2H6 
Parthenopox do Bloia, 286 
Partanope, 286 

Parzivnl, 260, 271, 280. Sco also Wolfram 
von KNohmUtaoh 
Pasohasius Kadbortus, 124 
Patiioiii of Murtyrtf 76 
Patemotter, 220, 875, 376 
Paternoster, Kentish versions of tho, 
865 

Patience, 820 ff,, 888, 884 
Patnok, Bt (87a--.468), 06, 68, 70, 889, 
480 

Paul, H., ix 

Lanftrano’a kinsman, 168 

Ht, 72, 74, 115, 227 
Paul, Itevelution o/, 76, 86 
Vition of SL 118, 227 
Pauli, K., 91, 102 
PauUnus, 76, 81 

of P4riguonx, 76 

Paulus Liaconus, 86 
~ Quaastor, 70 

Peacock, Thonian Love, The MUfortunei 
of KlpMu, 262* 276 

Pearl, 14H, 290. 820 if., 826. 829, 882, 
888, 878 

Pennants* Ilwvolt, 871 
Peokham, John (d. 1292), 210 
P«gge*s Life of Un^eeeteite, 204 
P^ttS (i 40(MIB}, 00 
Penlarth ItbraiY, Wcilsh MS. In, 262 
PeniUnHalit 87 
Pemldus, William, 866 
Pifceoat U Galloit, 271 
Percy oelU, Sir (Peroaval, Peroavall, Per- 
eivil), 207, 209, 271, 272, 284, 289, 
294, Bee uso Panival 
Peredur, am of JL'vruwc, 268, 271 
Pericleg of Tyre, 186 
Persins, 70 

Perugia, chapter of, 212 
Fct«r de la Celle, 180 

— Gregoiy'a aeaciin, 106 

of Bl^ (fl. 1100—1204), 178, 170, 

^87, 188 

of Langtoft, 844, 850 868, 478 

St, IIS 

— the writer, 202 
PeUr, RiveUuUm qf, 80 
PeterDoroogh, abbey of, 898 
Peterborough (Cynewulf), 49 
Peterborough. See Benedict of 
Peterborough ChronieU, 109, 111 ff«, 138, 

886, 887, 897 


Petraroh, 2X6 

Petrus domestor, 164, 192, 226, 848 
Peutinger Table, Tin 
Phantasma Padulphi, 832 
PhiUp n, 807, 308 

de Valois, 857 

the Bold, 854 

Philippa, queen, 868 
Philocosmia (Adelard), 163 
Philomela, in Orosiui^ 96 
Philosopbia (Adelatd), 163 
Phoenix, 42, 52, 68, 69 
Phydologm of Thetbaldus, 227. See also 
60, 289 

Old English, 69, 60. See also 

Bestiarieso 

Pierre d’Ailly, Inutgo Mundi, 209 
Pirn Plowman, Vision of, 281, 291, 834, 
848, 849, 862, 367, 860, 869, 871, 378 
Piers the Usurer, tale of, 841, 840 
Pilate, Pontius, 272 
Pllkington, Gilbert, 800 
Plato, 99, 187, 218 
Plogmund (d. 914), 92 
Plegwin, Bede’s letter to, 80 
Pliny, the elder, 70, 80, 81, 191 
Plummer, 0., 79, 81, 83, 85, 98, 104, 112 
Pluto. 296 
Plynlimmon, 260 

Poema Morale, 220. 227, 388, 876 
Political Bongs of Phxgland, 870 
Pollock, Sir F. and Maitland, P.W.,Jf/infory 
of Knglish Law, 174, I8l 
Poore, Kioliard, bishop of Salisbury, 280 
Porphyry, Uovmuntary on, by William 
of Ookhamt 212 
Porrus (Porus), 807 
Powell, Bavid, 202 
— yurk, in Social Jingland, 869 
Powys, prince of, 190 
Praxapostolos, 77 

Preideu Annwvn, or Tlte Hammings of 
Hell, 261 

Priseian, 114, 118, 186, 210 
Priseus, 20 

Priwen, or Pridwen, Atthm’s ship, 248, 
261 

Procopius, 20 
Prosper, 75, 70 
ProtosiuH, 76 
Protottilaua, 279 
Provonqal legends, 116 
— «• versidu of BoStldus, 99 
Proverbs, Old English, 868, See also 
Hendyng and Alfred 
Prudentiui, 76, 76 

Psalms, Old English venlons, 106, 147 ; 

Northern PsaUer, 841 
Pseudo-JCallisthenest 186 
Psaudo-Molito, 76 
Ptolemy, 218 

Pullen, kobert (d. U47t), 186 
Purgatory of St Patrick, 191, 474 
Pwyll, pnnes of Dgvod, and family of, 
262 

Pylades, 814 
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B^anua of Bfaiozi 
Badoliffoi Mrs, 279 

BagnoU, xa Wadding of Sir Uawaint 812 
Ealph, earl of Norvaich, 141 

of Coggeehall (8. 1207), 175 

of Biceto (cL 19027), 159. 160. 178, 

175, 188 

Barneay. Allan, 290 
Boftcfal, Lord, 800 

Banulf de aiaiiTillo (d* 1190), 178. 181, 
195 

Baehdall’fi Univenitia of Kttropi, 202 
Batramnus. 75, 117, 120, 124 
Bavf Coilyear, 291 
Baymmid of Feuuaforte, 865 
Beal Preseaoe, doeirine of the, 154 
Beoarede, king, 105 
Red Book of Hwynt, 249, 252. 203 
Bee^e Catnbro-liriiieh Smntn, 202 
Beginald of Bt AuguetmeX Canterbury, 
191 

BegoluB, in Alfred^a ito^f/rfiwand Orntm, 
95, 100 

Reliquiae Antiqme, Wright and Ifalli- 
well, 862, 865 
Bensn, B., 268, 274 
Benauard ihe foa, 860 
Bemud de Beaujeu, 284 
Betinee, Bee Bobcri do 
Retinuee of the Qrmt Bemlf, Smougaimi 
tho, A, 870 
Reynard the 866 
Bhwad, Xlri«n*a lordehlp of, 249 
BheTme, ootmoU of, 186 
RhoneUnov, Bream of, 258 

lltB of eudai by a monk of, 05 
Ehya an Tewdwr, 256 

Bioh, Bt Bdmund, of Abingdon or Pon- 
tigny (ll70f-1240l 206, 889, 84H 
Biohi^ 1 174 jr., 199, 887. Bet alao 
nnder the roxnanoe, 

n, 822 

— • d« Oonyngton (d. 1880), 468 
~ of Bary, (1281-.1846), 188, 218, 

^ of Oomwall, brother of Henry UL, 
868 

■ S ,¥ n !^, S “ 

of DoTOr, IBB 

li’EvBqna, IM 

prior of Huhtm (fl, 1188-1184), 

I, JlUU/rv ef Kina, 178 
Rt^ard Caur i» Mm, 867, Ufl 817, 
818, 899, 470 ' 

BiobardioQ, E., 819 

■ BiddU$, Old Kn|lWi, 49, 81, 60, 61 s 
rane» in, 19j Latiu, 78 
Bievauix. Bee Ailntd of. 

Riming Pmm, S3, 874 

{19607-1818?), 181 

Bobert, ewhblihop, ill 

da Uonte (11107-1186), or Bobert 
of Torignt, 1B8, 170, 178, 178, 988 


161 


Robert of CrieUede (1187 1170). 181 
- of Ohrticratrr (r- KlUU) and hie 
CAniWiV^. 152, HO, 29H, HA/i if., »47, 
850, 877 

of Mi'hm (lb n«7b 

— « prior of WiuchrAtf'r. 170 
— — Uie Knglii«hnmn, or Hnbrrt dt 
Hiitinra (H. U4I 1143), I5i 
Jffobm 11 / iViri / y , 2«0 
— ^ tAr Ufi U, 471 
4 . ( C , u 

Itoliin Houd, 2IH, im, 371 

liiM*. 26 

Biigor «*f Hovnlrn, M»n, 101. 172 ff,, 17H 
of Wt iiihvor (i|. I2.u’»). 1.79, 17fi. 179 
Rfdnnd and yrmagu, 8»»2 
Itoiand, tahia and iaHg of 2HI, 288, 
291 3*i2 

Ibdb*, Itu'haid, of Ham|»r4r .* 1312), 
5it*4, 3tl9 

Roman Rrrrmry, 58 
RtmmunUifthr 2B0, 291, 321, 880 
ibuttft, tiUrru«4Unit wtlli ami mOuaocai i»f, 
64, 71, 70, 140, 185, I9ft 
lUnidiid, in V'arnfiia^'fif 0 / TMlrebam, 800 
IkKHi, of, 133, Hit* 342. Hen 

atiH) Uteam t*f ihe HiMoi and t^roM 
IkMtthnd, in ,{« y&a Like If* 29M 
How3tt)iinu«f. 2)2 
ibw, by Hilartne, IVI 
It44fi«tf. Wtita «»f the, 301 
/fmimff and Minn, 221 
Bound l^ahlif, ihe, 286, 251, 256, 260. 

204. 260, 267, 2H6, 827, 880 
BuOna, Hi, 74 
Buftnua, 60. 75, U7 
Ruin, r/ie, I, 4, 80 
Bunet, 7 
Baaie /Wm, 02 
Bueh worth, 2., )82 
RmkiPWih Ooepete, 132 
Bnikin, 4.. 217 

Bothwell CroM, tli«, llumfrtMMiliinr, 19, 
56, 57 

Kymonitild. prtnoeM, lit iiurm, 804. IklO 


Babtflliati Imreay, 291 

Babrlna, in (lotiBrey of IConmonUa, 171 

Baeferth tHigeferlh ?), m Widaifk 8i 

Bigitlariuii, biiiliop of Ktabrnn, 07 

Hi Aibam, 168, 159, 174, 178, 179. i8t. 

1B2, I9H. 214 
Ht l)aria*i, «9, 124, m 
Bt Bdmundaburye 169, 176, I89e Bet 
ileo Bury Bt Kdmttndi 
St GaU, B«lt*e Death Himp at, 51 
Bl abbey la iha Ardtunti, 82 

8tMlohtil*i Mount, in Arlinthan 
266 250 ^ 

Bt Bwithon, no, iflO, »|, lot 
SaitU*, l,{pr$ and Ltaandt «/> 190 S., 
198, 161, 999, 980, «» 

SftIuUbury, a„ SngUtk Ptvtudg, 999, 
B9B, 380 
Beledtn, 807 
Biai«bBi7. See loim of 
SAIluit, 70 
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SOI 


^aUmum and Uarcolf provttrb di&l(^e8| 
318 

ami Satumt IHalogue o/, li, 

76 

biiboi) of (}ap> 67 
)a!tray. Bna liem; of 
damson, 74 

abbot, 176 

iamoal, ioo of BottUn, 70 
SimdTs, B., €Ui$»ical UchoUtrthipi 306 
^araoetiB, In roznanoe, 382^ 398, 802, 
804 S., 817 

Satan, in Oemit B and ParadiBe Lottt 
46, 47 

Saturn, in Alfred*! HcHthiuit 100 
Saturn, Hoe SalovMn and ,S’. 
davile, Hir Henry, 218 

WardB, 227, 22H, 855 
Saxo (Irammatioua, 8, 9, 25, 27, 28, 84, 37 
Saxon, Old, parai^rane of Bible, 46 
ScoMarht IHaloguB de, or Diaiopue of 
tki Sx&h4quitt M, Fitx^Keele, 174 
Soeldwea, in Pcmulf 28 
Sobaanohmidt (Job. Sari$heTiiniU)i 184 
\iohupw, O., 101 
8<^ipp«r, J«, 96 
Hohlam, the Oreat, 871 
Boholleld, W. H., x, 61 
ISoboIaiitioa, 74 
BohrOar, A., 114 
BM^o, 96 
Bo(m, the, 8, 58 

Soot, ICiebael (11767-1234?), X5H, 19ir 

BtioHih FMtdtt 292 

Boothitii thaolouieal aohool of, 211 

Soott, Sir Walter, 199, 279, 2B8, 2B7 

Boottleh Ohauoeriane, 297 

Bovlbei, 17 

Horiptoria, 18, 153 

fcknfld, in 2, 22, 25, 28 

Ht^anr^ 1, 2, 88^ 42, 54, 275 

KfebrntU, Hymn of .S't, 66 

Seoanda. SI 74 

SednUui, the, at Antwerp, 72, 76 
Semprinj^am, 844. See alao CHlbert of 
Seneoih ?6, 99, 100, 813, 355 
Seploa^nt, The, 77 
8imm tuul 8otK 226 
Beth, 184 

Seuea 8ag$i ^ 286, 808, 309 

Seven Bim (Byrhtferih), 131 
Serera, Layamon’s bouee on the banka 
of, 284, 265 

SextnaPlaaidua, Bnaliah veraion of Midi- 
Hna di quadrupedilrtUf 136 
Shikeapeara, 1, 7, 152, 274, 276, 296, 
298, 816 


SkpU^, 870 


ofHimati 75 
, V. (fi. 1260), 466 


Shinroodi 
fli4onte., 70 
Simn, B., lx. 46, SO, 00, 101, 878 
S^m6Mrth| Lt B1 

Sigemtmd, in BeowvVt 28, 26 
Slfade^ 121 

arehbiabop of OanMbnzy, 116 
SisemOf, 121 


Slgferth or Sigwoaid, 126, 127 
SiyrtB of Deaths 227 
Sigrdrifumdlt 82 
Bigrim the wolf, 361 
Simeon of Durham (6, 1130), 90, 148, 
160 if., 174 
Simon, abbot, 178 

arohbiBhop of Canterbury, 853 

de Montfort, 180, 204, 206, 888, 

389, 868 

of Toumay, 466 

St, 354 

Binturt BtwarOi 226, 227 
Biward, abbot of Abingdon, 110 
Sixillo, priory of, or Six near Mar- 
ket liaKon, 314 
SktUdikapamidl, 27 
Bkeat, W. W., ix, 298 
Hkene, W. F., Four Awient BooJ($ of 
WaUi, 247, 249 

SkiOIdr and Skitildunya Sapa, 25, 27, 82 

Sluya, battle of, 357, 859 

Bmaland, 91 

Bmaragdua, 117 

Smith, Miaa Steel, ix 

Social Satire in Middle English, 360 

Bodom and Gomorrah, in Cfearmert, 323 

Sol, in Welsh tradition, 265 

SolmuB, 76, 81 

Solomon, 62, 68, 184, 205, 849 
Bomme dfi Vicft et dt» or tA 

Livre$ roiaux dn VioeB e£ det Kertu#, 
or iSomme U ifoi* 854 
Somme U ifof, 864 
StfphiBiiGi Elenchi, 206 
Bout and Body Addrettee, 61, 129, 227 
Southampton, Arthur's departore from, 
in Waoe’a Brut, 287 

Minot’f poem on the battle of, 
857, 869 

Spain, Moors in, 158 
Bpecutum Eccle$iaet 206 
Npeni, Sir Patrick, 800 
Spenser, B., 170 j Faerie OueenSf 284 ; 
Bed Oroaa Knight, 295 ; Sir Calidore, 
in, 899 

Squire of Low Degree, 288, 316 
Staroatherua, 25 
Statius, 170 

Stephen, King, 111, 161, 166, 168, 171, 
172, 864, 809 j Acte of Btephon, 161, 
163, 187, 168 
Stevenson, F. S., 204 

B. L., 152, 867 

W. Hm 90 

Stow, J., Artnale, 336 

Btraaaburg* Bub Gott&ied Ton 

Straw, Jaok, 869 

Streoneahalh. See Whitby 

Strode, Balph, 882, 883 

Stubba, Wm 167, 160, 161, 172, 178, 175 

Buddene (Isle of Man), in Horn, 304 

Bulpioiua Beverufl, 76 

** Sumer is i-oumen in,*’ 860 

Sufuttorreh, 9 

Sunday obaewanoe, letter sent from 
heaven on, 184 
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SveftrB, the, 25 
Bvenil AaKeMt'O, 

Swallow, Herewaid'it niatr, 

Swwlfft, the, in 24, 25 

H^eyn (d. mn 127 
Swinbamc, A* 0., TrUtnm «/ 

m 

Sylventcr, 74, 75 ^ 

HvmphoamB, 5th etnt, iMin poet, fiU 
”70 

Xaoitu«» H», 1H7, IHH 
Talne, H., viii 
Toleff in Middle {•jnglli(h« HfiO 
TftHealn (it. 550) and the Baok #(/*, U47 ff. 

m, m, 355, 368 
Taliwch (father of Tmtraiw). 378 
Tamlane, 205, 800 
Tantalue, iu OroHiiw, 05 
Tarront, in Ihirwjt, 330 
Tar$, King o/, 471 
!rarUr«, imipUon of the, IHO 
Tatwin (d. 7H4), 7H 
Taysler, Boe John do 
TemplarH, the, IHO 

Temple, the, in the Crow It^oud, 184 
Ten Brink, B., vUl, 102, U8 
Tennyeon, 247, 266, 260, 2«4, 878 
Terentian, 120 

TeriloV fiatin an iin/wn JlfuH, 310 
Thaekeray. W, M., 3H7 
Thaun, P, de (fl. 1120), 236, 327 
Thabw, ware and taU a/, 27U, 2«5, Shin, 
807 

Theola, 74 

Thegan^a Ufa af LwUalg iht Nojw, 00 
Theoholdf arehbliihop of Canterbury, IH5 
Theodborht, 26 

Theodore (6027-600), arohhUhnp of 
Csnterbury, 5. 71 fl., 77, 83, 87 
TheodoHe of Chartrei, 185 
Thfiodrio, Oetrogotbio king, 30, 21, 84, 
86, 87, 90 

in n^ar, 86, 87 

I., 36 

TheaphanluH, Count, 105 
TheeeuH, in Alfrod’a 05 

ThetbaWuB, 327 

Thoman (<?. 1170), 378, 810, 816 

A Beekot. Hoc Biieket 

A Ki*mpiH. Bee KempU 
™ do llaloH (fl. 1350), 388 
. of Kly (Ih 1176). 440 
► ™ of Krooldoutio, 816, 850 
- St, 74, 75, 130, 382 

- « ' Ht, HnglUh Hmg on, 117 
Thoimiti drtK oft 76 
Thmm **»«(/«, 101 
Th«r, inytliH of, 307 
TliorgerhY, dauMhtor i»f Hkalla* 

grimwon, 0 

Thornoganite (ur Ityrhtfeith}, 181 
Thorpe, Ih, 116, 117 
ThorMieiii, tho Uud, 3H7 
Tltree Children, tho, 74 

md the Night ittgaht 863 

Tlurytho, in Bfamlf^ 28 


of Names 

-I'hjiir. an. iot>. m 

Thumryjvn, 246 
ThnrfiOm, kmg, m Vorn, 2h 7 
TihlHf^, fla»«hO*f of the m 

75/ TnnnjmrMf of Toffnhom^ 8m5 
, Ttlhtiry. tirrvajte td 
TtmfJt, Song on fhft, 870 

*finrli<*hray, Imlllr of, 157 
, TinUgid or TliiUgel. the raftl« c«f, 350. 
273 

Titu* and VftpnMtnn, 833, 331 
Toltnlo, Boglinh ^^»hularJ^ al, 133, 1**0 
Tnloiiff Sri of, 471 

Tomkyn, in Tnrmrmrnf of 366 

,, Torigni, H«e Holier! of 
Titrrrni of Borfngal, 816 
Totthniw, Domimoane at, 2«K> 

Tounmy, of, liAmoniT 3fmot on* 
:r>7, XAi 
Triiill, II, t>„ IX 
Trantmuiiti, IH). ISH 
"irrHUtt$ t*J Sf Urrgory, 812 
Tf iomoiir, S‘»r* 8t*i 

TriMtram, Hir, in Aithtirtan h*gend, 3«36, 
361. 1«17. 270, 272 ff,, 2 h 2, 2H8, 220, 
327 ff,, 860. 810. 813. 816 
Trivet, or Travel. Nir^hotiw (1258 l82Hi| 
Troilini, 8fHi, Kee al»o tindpf VUnwmt 
Trtikelowe, IHI, Hi'** John of 
Troy, li»griuli of, 14H, m lJmif|*h of 
Kxeter). 284 (Uyamoii), 2.V*, 372. 
mm. 842; troy Hook, 221. 88*. 834; 
0¥»tr itviiotiah af the th^irmHon o/, 
806, 888 

Tmiio, in OhUiere. 24 
Turgot (d. 1115}, 451 
Turk'e Ugal Cadr af Aifndt 27 
TUrUn, H. von de», 260 
TwmameHf of Teteiikiiffi, M6 
Tr»rah Trwyth (Netutliui'a pomu Trail), 
247, 254 
Tyler, Wat, 862 
TyndaJe, or Tlndal. W., 211 
T^r (Old Horjw alphaWt), lU 
Tyie, in Ktug Afifotundtr^ 8li7 
Tynaiti^e Bml, 285, 268 

Hath Mao llonomain, giant in SUi Hri^ 
(^f0n(^f 837 

Ubbe, In navehkt 804 
Ueborweg, P., l/hiKwy af PiWIorajdty. 211 
iHfiiae, blahop of Qua Weel (mkm 
(b. m A, 0.7), 7 

UpplOnd (Norway am) Swedaii), 26 
Uriah, 28 

UHan, in Arthurian legend. 352 
Urkn, lord of Khogod, 212 
Uriiuhart, Bir Thoniae, 62 la 

Uraul^ In lanyamon, 387 
Uek, Thomaa, TMtamiU tf 824 
Uaimrd, Hi 

IHher in Arthurian Zegeiid, 352, 815 
yofprdiSnimftl, 63 

Vnifriut, SpUth oft to Hi^linus 111, 102 
Valkyrlea, 40 
Vaughan, H., 382 
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'cnuntiB* Fortnnatau, 8, 78 WfMtng \f Rir Oawain. See Gawain. 

eoedotian eoda of lawi of Wales, 249 mktnd Saga, 19; in Dear, 86, See also 
>nnr, Uke, 26 100» 218 

Wem Hook, The, 12, 83, 84, 86, 151, 4S0 Wcl!«, 213 ^ 

'ergil, 68, 71 if*, 78, 76, 192, 209, 227, Wendland, 94 
288, 830 Wendover. See Bogor of 

'eraagu, 302 Werferth, 98, 105 

"ernoD MS, 474 Worwolf, the, in William of PaUme, 

and Virtues, 228 816 


'ir#<r et fUi Virtwt, Li Livret roimtx de$, 

m 

Wii, Humma Mfu Tiurtatui de, 655 
‘ictoria, Bt, 75 
^ifitor, 57 

Sitfftt, 82, 85 

’irgm c\iU, 220, 228, 281, 282, 862. Hw 
ttI«o uiidt^r Miiry 
Infcttla, the, 35, 91 {in Ohtbere). 
Italian, pope, 380 
^ivian, 386 


WoHsex under Alfred, 86, B9 
We$t tSaxon GotpeU, 183, 138 
Wcfttemc8«e (Wirral?), in Horn, 804 
Wefiton, MtsB J. Ij,, 270, 838 
Wludoc, A,, 113 
Whitby, 42, 96 

White lUutk of JOuiHerch, The, 262 
White He», tho, 94 
Widia (Wudga), in Waldhere, 86 
WidHtk, i. 8, 19, 20, 21, 81, 84, 86, 


’'OtKunga Haga, 38, 85 
^oiumen Pritaftnme, or Hook of Jiritain, 
70 fr. 

Old Nomii poem, 86 
^nmgine, Jacobus a* Boe Jaoobui 
^irtigem {0. 450), 71 
^lrt^|lor of Pembrokeehlie, 67 
^OKges, the, in WtdthnriUM, 88 
^ax ami the Wolf, 806 
^ulguti, the, 46, H4, 85, 91. 97, 208. 400. 
Hae alio Latin Old Testatnent and 
Psalmi, 76. 858 

Vat» m. 1170), 170, 232, 234, 385 ff., 
366, 2681!r„ 336, 887, 348, 850, 447 
Vade, 216 

VadinKton. Bih> William of 
Valdtf, Lf, Wallhfftf, 287 
VMhere, HO, 83, U, 85, 86, 41, 277 
Valgainui < In wain, in Arthurian legend, 
369 

Valhalla, 43, 68 


^Wifi of Ihher^M Will, 800 

Cmr^laint, The, 8ft, 89 
Wiglaf, la IkowuVf 1, 24, 25 
Wiheuooe the Breton, 257 
WiL and Wit, 228 

Wilfrid, St, archbiahop of York (684- 
709), Itt. 82, 85 
Willem, Fleming, 866 
William II., 162, 189 

do la Mare (fl. 12B4), 2X0, 456 

of Auvergne, 207 

of Champeaux, 188 

of Malmcabury (d. 1143?), 5, 72, 

90, 91, 96, 97, 101, 105, 106, 155, 167, 
169, 163, 164. 168, 171. 172. 218, 248, 
350, 356, 357, 262, 369, 687 

of Newburgh (1180-1198), 68, 160, 

161, 168, 169, 171 fr., 245, 267 

(>{ Ockham (d. 1349?), 200, 212 

“-of Bhoreliatn, 868 ff. 

of Wadington, 204, 844 C, 848, 

849 


ViOianilit, John (6, 1388), 456 
Thomaie 456 

Valiingbam, John (d. 1840^, 456 
Valter, (Hend of Hent^ of Huntingdon, 
157 

— • arohdosoon of Oxford, 168, 357 

, Hubert, 178, IHl 

— of Hendngburgh (fi, 1800), iHl 

of Eveaham (9. 1330), 466 

ValthaHua, 82, 88 
Wanderer. 4. 87, 88, 375, 872 
Vaniey, B»< 45, 139 
Vantai^, 107 

Vard, n, L, D,, Cataloane of Uomanete, 
191, 270 
Barinus, 170 

Wniton, Te, viii, 861, 877 
Vacuis, Okroni^t et UtoitM, 386 
Vavarl^, in Surrey, monastery and 
atmals of, 178. I9S, 837 
Vaalhilumw, In Beowulf, 22, 28, 24 
Vearmottth, monastery of, 5, 71, 73, 7S, 
80, 68 E., 89 

(Vebar, Immanuel, V$ NiffoUa Wirekero, 
192 


tho Conqueror, 111, 141, 149, 150, 

155, 256, 896 

Willian of Paleme, 381, 286, 202, 8X6, 
857, 378 

Willibald (7007-786), 486 
Willoughby, Sir Hugh (d. 1554), 94 
Winchester, Annals of, 17B 

monastery and school of, 118, 
114, 116, 118, 125 

Winchmer VhronicU, 104. 109, 112. See 
also uudor ChronicU 
Windsor, 869 
Winten^, Nuns of, 330 
Wireker, Nigel (6, 1190), 178, 176, 192 
Wirral, 804 
Woden, 40, 218 

Wolfram von BKihenbaoh, 268, 269, 271, 
260, 294 

Woman, A Bong on, 862 

of Samaria, 225, 226 

Wonden of tho Matt, 185 
Wood, Antony, 199 
Worcester, Annals of, 178 
— copy of Pmtoral Can, 98 
Woroester, Bee Florenoe of 
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504. 

WvtttmUtt wt F^rnham rAr/>jiwV* lOPff. 

Sm idiwj uod^r 
Woniiworth* 170, artfi, »5H 

Wdnan ttii II Fmtiliilh l^wii« 33 

WriKht. W. /Ud*s »»7 

Thomwi, fiii, mi, 361 

WuHru, in 85 

Wulff^l. Af'lffia'ii KuKltnh lirlk*r Uu 136 

WttlfniHor, 144 

134, 137 

Wulf»Un (d, 1033), urohbwhnp 0 I Vmrli. 
5, 134, 135, 137, mtt., IM, 145 

of WinalmWr, 135, 443 

— - 8t* 164 

mirage of, 94 

W6lk«r, k, ix, 60, 109, Km 
Wyollf, d. (d. 1384), 904.311, 3IB. 333. 8«7, 
ft7l.400 

Wygar, tho umilh. »iiak»»r «f ArlliurV 
Ooraolrt, in l^ajranMit, 336. 3i»l 
Wjkf*n, Thomaii, of Onimv (3x 135H I35I3)/ 
183 

Wynwre ttwd 383, 384 


Wjmtoun 8#i» Axi4i«« of 
Wxfd, 41 

yimeiKlttn {IlmifuOon}, tSM 
m, 96 

Vn^h*^ph 3. 35, 94 

Vork, Hchool nf. 5, M, «?; Almimal. 66, 
H4. im , wn w^l>*>n ii|1h W#»fr«t*vf, J 1 
197, 139 , lo, 79 

Yorkuhifp. I,aMr<*n«v and, 957, 

William nf WaditigUm imd ri»i<«r «f 
lAnglori, 314 
ypQht, 91*6 

Vapadadtn iVn Kan^r, 351 

Ytittrytt Kfra5iii#*l g 3M 

Ywoiin ami tiaimin, and 7«rata. 979. 

989. 3H4. 388, 319 

F,fUiM>. 4 I* . >1| 

H . AVuhhm ri«di/4<#aa. a4«,. 116. 
68. 7». 946, 36U 
l^u|«aiiia, 4., tt 


oiMURtiHiit: raiHTxn Mt jomn out, si.a. at rnn 98rriMrm muM. 



